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PREFACE 

This study of Bismarck's diplomacy covers in detail the period 
b^inning with the interview between the Austrian and Russian 
Emperors at Kremsier, on August 25, 1S85, and ending with the 
Chancellor's speech in the Reichstag, on February 6, 1888. The 
period is one of the most crowded with events in Bismarck's entire 
career as Chancellor. It is marked by two great upheavals in the 
domain of the Eastern Question and by almost continuously 
strained relations between Russia and Austria. It witnessed two 
serious crises in the relations between Germany and France, both 
occurring in the year 1887. In the course of that same year there 
were concluded no less than four secret diplomatic agreements 
involving Germany directly or indirectly. No period is more 
illustrative of the principles and methods of Bismarck's di[do- 
macy: none since 1871 is more significant for Germany's later 
history. 

At the time this work was undertaken, six years ago, there was 
practically no documentaiy material avaUable for the study of the 
period, beyond the official publications of the parliamentary 
governments. So much has appeared since then that it is now 
possible to refer to documents for almost every episode, albeit 
still incompletely and with important exceptions. From the be- 
ginning, I had felt that the accounts of Bismarck's foreign policy 
gfvem by himself and his German biographers were unsatisfac- 
toiy; and I had striven accordingly to bring to bear all the other 
avaUable evidence on the subject. Practically all my early con- 
clusions have been confirmed by the more recently published 
documents. I am, of course, aware that I shall incur the chaige of 
having cut the new doth to my old pattern; and such has per- 
haps inevitably been the case in some degree. Yet more than 
once, under the impulse of a first impression, I have attacked a 
mass of fresh material in an effort to work out a different inter- 
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pretation of Bismarck's policy, only to find mysdf driven back 
upon my previous cme. 

It will be long before the last word on this subject can be said — 
or, more likely, that time will never come. I can only hope to 
offer a presentation which will lead to a better understandhig of 
the decisive influence of Germany's great statesman in shaping 
the course of recent history. 

I have one supreme acknowledgement to make — to Professor 
Archibald Caiy Coolit^ of Harvard University, for inspiration, 
advi<%, and encouragement in carrying out this work, for his un- 
flagging interest in it, and for bis indispensable help in obtaining 
recent material. Most of whatever value this book may possess 
is due to him; for its defects I accept the sole responsibility. I 
owe much, also, to Mr. George W. Robinson, whose friendly, 
careful criticism and experienced aid have made the work pre- 
sentable after its numerous revisions. 

Joseph V. Fuller. 

Madbon, Wisconsin, 
October, 1931. 
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BISMARCK'S DIPLOMACY AT ITS ZENITH 
CHAPTER I 

BISMARCK'S DIPLOMACY AFTER 1871 

The foreign policy of inqierial Germany is now a closed duster (d 
d^lonmtic history. A general survey of the chapter shows it to 
possess a d^ree of unity not always attributed to it. Alter Kurs 
and Neuer Kurs are, at most, subdivisions of the stcny. William 
n, when he took over the pen from Bismarck in 1890, wrote on in 
a different style, but without breaking the thread of the narrative. 
"Above all is it false," writes Delbrtick, "fundamentally false, to 
maintain that he struck out an essentially different path from 
Bismarck's. Everything that he undertook and strove after has 
its origin, is present in embryo, in the policy of Bismarck. . . . 
Ute errors of German policy after 1890 were the results of a 
change in temperament, rather than in direction." * 

Tlie idea that a violent revolution in foreign policy accom- 
panied his removal from office was deliberately fostered by Bis- 
marck himself in the course of the controversy with his successors 
over the drc^ping of the Reinsurance lYeaty with Russia. As a 
matter of fact, the failure to renew this agreement was not so 
mudi the point of departure for a new course as it was the logical 
outcome of the old. The Tsar Alexander III, it is true, expressed 
his willingness to renew the treaty in 1890; but he made his ad- 
vances without enthusiasm, and was rather reUeved than other- 
wise at their fulure. "In my secret heart," he noted on the report 
of the final negotiations, "I am well content that Germany has 
been the first to refuse the renewal of the treaty, and I do not par- 
ticularly regret the ending of the entente." • The treaty had long 

1 " Eusei und Eantkr," in PreuntKkt JaMUchtr, ^tril, 1910, p. 47. 
* Serge Goiuinov, "The End of the ASiutce of the Emperon," In the AMeriea» 
Hultrieal JMm>, Juiuuy, 191S, p. 344. 
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since become an empty shell, its substance of advanti^ to Russia 
sapped away by Bismarck's consistent betrayal of her interests. 

Of course, no such conception of the case is to be derived from 
Bismarck's own presentation of it. His conduct toward Russia is 
always pictured by him as dictated by absolute loyalty, even 
when repaid by ingratitude. But it is a notorious fact that from 
the Chancellor's utterances alone can be constructed no clear, or 
even truthful, picture of his actual policy. They often conflict 
with each other and with the facts. Particularly undependable 
are the explanations and justifications of his conduct of affairs 
which date from the period after his retirement. The Gedanken 
und Erinnerungen are far from supplying a reliable key to his 
career, and frequently only confuse and distort the issues. Otto 
TTiimma.nn states the problem well when he writes: "Whoever 
would come to a true understanding of his statesmanship must 
recognize the fallibility of his words, which, in the course of his 
fifty years of poUtical activity, contradicted each other often 
enough. The enduring verity is to be found in his deeds." ' It is 
only by scrutinizing his actions carefully, by weighing his words 
agamst his deeds, by bringing the two together in theii proper 
ten^ral context, that this kernel of verity can be revealed. The 
result is often highly discreditable to the Qiancellor's respect iar 
the truth. 

Since the late war this form of criticism has led to some remark- 
able results. A great controversy has arisen over Germany's fatal 
hesitation between Russia and England, which ended by assuring 
her the open hostility of both. In this controversy, the thesis set 
up by the party which may be called the ' Lichnowsky school ' has 
been that the hesitation was a betrayal of Bismarckian principles 
of policy, which, if adhered to, would have led Germany into an 
alliance with England. The champions of this theory do not 
shrink from taking issue with Bismarck, himself, whose bitterest 
charge against his successors was that they had abandoned his 
policy in turning their backs upon Russia in order to make friends 
with England. The case against Bismarck, based upon the con- 
tradiction of his words by his deeds, is strikingly put by Eckard- 
* Znf VorgtscMchU des WeUkrUges (Berlin, 1919), p. 18. 
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stein : " The gentlemen of the Wilhehnstrasse either did not know 
(H* had forgotten that, as early as the year 1875, Prince Bismarck 
had come to realize how great a dai^r to the German Empire 
huked in the rising wave of Russian imperialism and Fanslavism, 
and that, to provide against it, he had striven untiringly for an 
alliance with England." * In support of his assertions, be is able 
to quote the veteran ambassador, Count MUnster.* He also re- 
lates a number of attempts at an agreonrat, beginning with the 
year 1S75, and even describes an af^roach to England in 1887, 
(d which more is made than the facts warrant, as will later be 
^own. 

Where lies the truth in this conflict between Bismarck and his 
interpreters? In fact, not completely on either side. Bismarck 
viewed his entire past policy in the light of the controversy which 
attended the close of his career: the advocates of the theory of 
the F.Tiglinh alliance apply to his whole career the motives which 
actuated him during a period ending ten years before his dismissal. 
During the four years previous to 1880, Bismarck unquestionably 
gave evidence of a desire for at least a close understanding with 
England; but there is no warrant for assuming that this desire 
lasted throu^out his chancellorship. Circumstances had altered 
by 18S1, and, with them, Bismarck's views. 

Furthermore, in explaining Bismarck's motives, Eckardstein 

< HeTnunn, Fieiheir von Eduudstein, Lebetuerinnemnteit und palititeht Denh- 
iBilrdifkeitat {Leipdg, 1919-10, a vols.), i, pp. igj-j^. 

* Ibid., i, pp. 196-297. Apiil 14, 1898, MQnstcT to Eckudstem. "Ich wdsses 
jm, Bismarck hat von jeher ein BOndnis mit England baben wollen. Da er es aber 
nkht haben konute, war er bei aeinem chokiiacbcn Temperament cdtweise schr 
gegcn England aufgebracht. , . . Ala Lothar Bucher im Auftrage Bismardu 187s 
pMttlkh in geheimei Miidon in London erschien, um die MO^ichkeit dnes eng- 
lischen BOndniases mit mir zu erOrtem, riet idi ihm dringend ab, ii^endwekhe 
Schritte in dieaer Riditung zu untemehnun, well ich genan wusste, dass England 
damals nicht bflndniareif war, Trotzdem erfolgten Sdiiitte, und Lothar Bucher 
holte ridi einen ordentlichen Koib. Das hielt aber Bismarck nicht ab, inuner von 
neuem cu vermichen." Tlie editors of the German foreign office publication, DIt 
f^oue Pelilik itt earopnucken KabmeUe iSf 1-1914 (Berlin, igia, 6 vols.), remaik 
(iv, i^. ^4, footnote) that no trace is to be found in the archives of this attempt 
01 those in the next two years referred to by Eckardstein. This lack of direct evi- 
dence does not wholly destroy the value of the testimony: on the other band, the 
ec^tora admit that Bitmaick wu|^t an 'Annihening' in 1876. 
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proceeds from a false, or at least a doubtful, premise,. Fear of 
Russia was never more than momentarily a dominant motive in 
shaping Bispiarck's policy: the choice between Russia and Eng- 
land did not appear to him the paramount issue for Germany's 
security. Duriig the early years of the Empire's existence, the 
Chancellor worried far more about France than about Russia. 
In France Germany had to face an immediate and acute hostility : 
with Rus^, cm the other hand, the ties of friendship were many 
and close. The friendship of the one cancelled the enmity of the 
other. When Bismarck ventured, at the risk of war, to play with 
the idea of rendering France's enmity harmless by interfering 
with her military reconstruction, he found Russia's friendship less 
unqualified than he had hoped; but he was still far from judging 
it ■ralueless. The check, of 1875 undoubtedly left behind it a dis- 
trust of Russia and a deepened dislike of Gorchakov, but it hardly 
aroused any consciousness of a Panslavic peril. No serious es- 
trangement from Russia resulted from the incident : that her sup- 
port against France could not be fully counted on was no reason 
why she shoidd be driven into France's arms. The approaches to 
England which were begun in 1875 do not imply that Bismarck 
had made the choice between her and Russia. He was merely 
providing for the possibiUty of Russia's escapii^ him gainst 
his will. Developments dating from that same year, however, 
finally forced him to make another choice which did cost him 
Russia's friendship temporarily; so that, under the resulting situ- 
ation, his advances to England took on the character of an earnest 
quest of an alliance. 

The choice which gave Bismarck real trouble was that between 
Rus^ and Austria. It was forced upon him by the recurrence of 
the Eastern Question, in which the interests of Germany's two 
associates in the League of the Three Emperors were fimdament- 
ally opposed. Bismarck always maintained that he had honor- 
abfy put off this choice until he was constrained to make it by 
Russia's threatening conduct after the congress of Berlin. The 
fact is that he inclined to Austria's side from the beginning; and 
he virtually made his decision in her favor in 1S76, when he in- 
formed Russia that he would not allow either party to suffer a 
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decisive defeat in a trial at aims.* He woidd promise Germany's 
neutrality in a conflict between Russia and Austria only in case 
Russia guaranteed the treaty of Frankfort; and when Russia re- 
fused this a»dition, he left her to take the consequences of an 
adventure (^posed by both Austria and England.^ At the con- 
gress of Berlin he saw to it that Austria received the compensation 
prranised by Russia in advance — the tenure of Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina — while allowing Russia's gains to be reduced to a 



Although he retained a mask of friendship throughout these 
transactions, Bismarck felt that their effect upon Russia was 
serious enough to warrant iqjproaching both her enemies, Eng- 
land and Austria, for alliances. The editors of the documents pu1> 

• GtdafAen«ndEriniKrvHien,^,^.2n. SeeFelkRu:hfahl,"Det Rdckvecsch- 
cnmg gv e rtra ei der ' Balkanditibund,' und das &ngeblidie Bflndnisangebot Bis- 
QHLidu an Engknd vom Jahre liiy," WdtmrUchafilicha Arekia,J\Ay i, 192a (pp. 
1S-31), lor an ezcdknt discussion of the significance of this decision and its icfiu- 
ence upon the later development of Gentum policy. Rachfahlevengoessofaras to 
state: "so ist (Ue Balkmpelilik DeiUsckUmds, wie sie die Mitte der debriget Johre 
duich Bismarck ioauguriert Turde, als die causa remota et effidens der grossen 
Katastnqthe anzuscben, die im Sommer 1914 Ubcr Eun^ hereinbrach." 

' EdiMwd von Wertheimer, Graf Jiditu Andrdssy (Stuttgart, 1910-13, 3 vc^), 
iii, p. 349. See also Hammaim, VoriacUcUt, p. 23. 

• An interesting Indication of Bismuck's partiality for Austrian interests in these 
transactions has lately come to light through the lesearches of the Danish scholu, 
Aage Friis, in the Auitiian archives, on the subject of the annuhnent of article 5 of 
tlie tieaty of Fiague. Hie agreement of Austria and Geimany over this measure — 
frequendy mentioned as one of the steps toward the alliance of 1879 — was made 
public in February of that year as of the d»te October 11, 1S78. It Is now estab- 
lished that the tieaty of revision was actually concluded in April, 1878, when the 
question of forcing Russia to submit her treaty of San Stef ano to a European con- 
gress was at its height. In other words, the ' honest broker ' took a slight commis- 
son from one of his clients in advance. When Bismarck was later impelled by the 
afiair of the Cumberiand-Danish marriage to publish his new arrangement with Aus- 
ttia regarding Schleswig, the date of signature was altered from April 13 to October 
II, ^ving it in ^^leaiance an altogether different contejtt. Andrissy's statement to 
Fiands Joseph of the reason for the change was that it avoided the appearance of 
having accorded to Germany a compensation for Bosnia. A. Friis,"Ophaevelsenaf 
Pngbedens Artikel 5," in Tilskturen, February, 1921. How well Bismarck earned 
his commisaon is admitted by Hans Plehn in his Bismarcts aitswitrtite Politik nock 
^£MebCr<In(&M;(MunichandBerlin, i92o),p. 136. Flehn's numerous assertions 
ot Bismarck's loyalty to Russia are strangely contradicted by his admission of the 
intrigues at Bedin which resulted in het isolation aitd discomfiture. 
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lished from the archives of the German foreign office deny that 
Bismarck's advances to England in this case, or in any of the pre- 
ceding instances, were made with any thou^t of an alliance in 
view. The only document from Bismarck's own hand included 
in their series in connection with this negotiation is a telegram 
directing Miinster to proceed at once to his post at London 
and ascertain from Lord Beao>nsfieId "what England's policy 
will be, if we . . . get into trouble with Russia." • That such an 
approach should have been meant to lead no further is, in the 
nature of things, inconceivable. That it did not, in fact, do so 
may best be attributed to the passing of the peril which had im- 
pelled Bismarck to take the action. Even after Alexander n of 
Russia had receded from his threatening stand, the negotiations 
with Austria were pushed to a conclusion; but those with Eng- 
land were dropped. All possibility of their resumption vanished 
with the displacement of Beaconsfield by Gladstone. 

The change of prime ministers in England, coupled with a 
change of sovereigns in Russia, put an entirely new face on 
matters. The motives of Bismarck in 1881 are no longer those of 
1879. The reconciliation with Russia, which had already begun 
before the death of Alexander II, culminated in his successor's 
reign.'" TTie tragic circumstances attending his accession to the 
throne undoubtedly influenced Alexander m to hasten the con- 
clusion of this accord, which would place Russia once more in 
touch with the conservative elements in Europe's political sys- 
tem." The new League of the Three Emperors was, indeed, fai 
from being a simple return to the old partnership on equal terms. 

* G. P. 0., iv, pp. 3-4. September n, 1S79, Bismarck to lUdowitz. Also pp. 4- 
14 for the subsequent despatches of Mtliuter and an instruction through Kadowitz 
to press Beaconsfield for tDOre piedse dedantdons. The English side of the nego- 
tiation b set forth to volume v of Buckle's Lift ofBayomin Disradi (London, 1910}, 
pp. 486-491- 

>* See Cf.O.,ui, chapter ziv, for documents bearingon the origin of this treaty: 
also Goriainov (of. eit.), and J, Y. Simpson, "Busso-Gcnnan Relations and the 
SaburoS Memoin," in Nineltttitk Centitty, December, 1917, and January, 1918. 

'1 The situation was astutely observed and commented upon by Katkov, nho 
wiate,inMaTch, iS8i,in thei^MeincGaKtff: "Why should Russia feel called upon 
to put henelf at Germany's service and act as her guarantor against France, while at 
the same time abandoning the Tutkiih heritage to Austria-Hungary? At Beiiin 
they imagine that Russia will find her reward in the support she will receive from 
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With one of her two associates Germany now possessed a separate 
treaty of defensive alliance agunst the other; and a private 
ministerial declaration preliminaiy to the renewal of the League 
provided that relations between Germany and Austria should 
continue to be governed by the treaty of 1879, without limitation 
ot alteration through the new treaty with Russia.^ 

The tripartite treaty of June 18, 1881, which altered the entire 
European situation, is almost inexplicable from the Russian point 
of view." Bismarck's desires were met on practically every point, 
beginning with the admission of Austria to the partnership. The 
first article, binding the associated powers to benevolent neutral- 
ity in case any member of the combination should be at war with 
a fourth power, gave to Germany the free hand against France 
always hitherto denied her. Yet Russia received no free hand 
against Turkey in letum. On the contrary, the article in question 
provided that its stipularions should apply to a war ^;ainst 
Turkey only in case a preliminary agreement were readied con- 
cerning its results — that is, compensation to Austria must be 
fixed in advance for anything Russia mi^t acccnnplish. The 
^tuatlon of rSyd was simply reestablished: Russia had not ad- 
vanced her cause an inch by the new treaty. At best, ^e had 
gained time and security for the maturing of her designs upon 
Constantinople and the Straits. But she had not, and could not 
have, the ^iproval of her two associates for those designs. She 
was only insured against the improbable event of an aggressive 
policy on the part of Austria-Hungary. Assurance of the atti- 
tude of her neighbors in the threatening struggle with England 
over Central Asia was also an advantage not to be overlooked." 

Gentuny in her stiug^ with icvohitionaiy pn^Mganda. Do not our fiienda uk a 
titgh price of us for meuures which they propose to take in the inteteat of thur own 
nfe^?" Quoted by Cyon, p. 130- 

" A. F. Pribmn, Die fcliiisdiat GthtimMrfrSt* Ot^tnekk-Vnianu, i (Vieima 
■nd Leipzig, 1910), p. lo. Americui edition, i, pp. 31-33. See alio G. P. O., iii, 
p. 151. December ai, 1S80, Biimuch to Renu. 

1* Tlie text of the tiea^ is pveo in Pribnun, i, pp. 11 el leq. (Anwr., i, t^. 36 
«l»aj.). 

" Sttangety enough, this sdvutage b nowhere mentioned by Gorisiaov (0^. eil.) 
inhisdiacumoaof the motivM which kdRusda to sign and renew the tieaty. Yetit 
■eems an obvious consideiBtiiHi, eqxdally at the time of renewal, in 18S4. 
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But the renewal of the league of conservative monarchies against 
the disruptive forces of the age was undoubtedly the chief gun 
whidi Alexander III pen^ived in the new arrangement. 

In entering into tliis treaty, Bismarck turned his back on Eng- 
land to the extent of pledging a benevolent neutrality to her 
enemy in Asiatic affairs- Indeed, Bismarck's attitude toward 
England underwent at tliis time an almost total diange. The 
conclusion of the Triple Alliance in 1882 placed him at the head of 
a great Continental combination of interlocking agreements." 
France lay in the hollow of his hand : it was perh^K natural to ex- 
pect that he would crush her at the first convenient opportunity. 
But Bismarck had other plans regarding France. Ever since the 
crisis of 1875 — or, at least, since tlie recall of the French ambas- 
sador of that period, Gontaut-Biron — a new policy had been tak- 
ing more and more definite shape. France was being wooed into 
forgetfulness of her recent injuries. Everything possible was being 
done to conciliate the late foe — that is, everything short of re- 
storation of what she had lost by her defeat. She was treated as 
an equal and friend ; she was he^d to acquire colonial prizes, not- 
ably Tunis, as compensation for her losses and as a diversion from 
dwelling upon them; her ambassadors were taken into the great 
man's confidence." All this undoubtedly had a purpose beyond 

" Text of theTriplcAUiuice in Pribram,!, pp. aittseq. (Ainer.,i,pp. 64«i$eg.). 

>* SeeG.F.O.,iii,cliapteizx. filaaDKadct'Batnts,LaFrotice€tFAlltmatHeaprit 
U CeMgris de Bertin: LamitswiiducoiHledeSaittl'VMUr(F»xia,igi8); Lamiuion 
du baron dt Courcd (Paris, 1919), Numerous eitncts from tiie despatches of 
these two ambusadoiB are printed by Geotges Pagis in his section of the "Memoire 
sui les re3poQiibilit6! de la guene," attached to the Rapport de la Commsswn d'En- 
juttenir lesfaitsdela guerre, volume i (Stnat, i<)I9,do. 704). Bismarck's aims an 
outlined by Courcel in a despatch of Jannaiy 10, 1885,09; "Assoupirnos souvenirs, 
dCtoumer nos tegards du passt vers un avenii iudjteiminf, afin de mieuz nous 
babituer aux conditions rigouieuses du present, nous entralnei »■"«■. dVine fa(oi) 
pi«sque insensible, i I'acceptatioa dffinitive des faits acooiiq>lis en 181 j et 1871, de 
maniiie que la Frsnoe, ttagate i les dtmembrements successifs et prenant une 
bonne fens son parti de rh£g£mi>nie militaire et B&>gnq)bique de la Pnisae, gravite 
disonnais dans I'orbite du nouvd empire allemaud, tcl est le pTOgramme que le 
prince de Bismarck suit i notre £gard; nous devons lui rendre la justice de recoil 
oaltre la franchise et la sinc£rit£ entiiies avec Icsquelles 11 rezpose lui-EnCmc. ' Re- 
nonces i 1b question du Rhin, m'a-t-il souvent Hptti; je vous aiderai i conquirir 
BUT toui les auticspcunts les satisfactiont que vous pouvecd£sirei"' (p. 196). But 
Bismaick was left by the French imderno illusions as to the difficulties in the ««y of 
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the immediate hope of accomplishii^ by blandishment what 
bluster had failed to achieve. The ulterior motive is perhaps 
indicated by the sequel itself. 

Under the security of her double set of alliances, Gennany 
pursued the even tenor of peaceful ways for three years j then 
suddenly disclosed a new develo^mient of policy to a startled 
Europe — and a particularly startled England. This was her 
intensive quest of colonies." It was accompanied by close cofiper- 
ati<m with both Russia and France and a masterly utilization of 
their disputes with England to Germany's advantage. In Jules 
Ferry Bismarck found a willing and able collaborator; in Glad- 
stone, an adversary whose discomfiture gave him the keenest 
pleasure. He made it clear to the British government from the 
b^iiming that it had to choose between his friendship and his 
hostility, and that the former could be purchased at any time by 
concessions to Germany's colonial desires. "Our friendship can 
be very valuable to English policy," he wrote to MUnster at Lon- 
don, on May 5, 1884; and after calling attention to the bearing 
of Germany's policy upon England's disputes with France and 
Russia, he added significantly: "We believe, therefore, that our 
attitude . . . toward England's enemies or rivals is of more im- 
portance to English policy than ... the trade rivalries of German 
and English firms in distant seas." ^* 

Failing to move England by repeated notifications of this kind, 
Bismarck plunged deeper and deeper into collaboration with her 
rivals. On August 7, he wrote that he believed "the exclu^ve 
efforts of England to attain, as far as possible, the sole dominion 
over non-European seas will oblige the other commercial powers 
to form an association among themselves as a counterpoise to the 
a pennineiit solution of his problem. Courcel had made it dear to him that, how- 
ever in tiinate might become the Telations between the two countries based upon the 
promotion of immediate mutual intereati, the question of Alsace-Lorraine must con- 
tinue "un domaine rfsetv£." 

>* A discuKion of the motives, objects, and methods of Bismarck's coloaial policy 
b beyond the scope of this brief survey of the developments leading ap to the situa- 
tion of August, 1SS5. This large and important subject is still in need of a full and 
satisfactory treatment. 

u C.f.O.,iv,n>. 51-59. Seeaboi9.lSo,78,g3-94,forlatetdedantk)nthithe 
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English colonial supremacy."^' He directed that the German 
ambassador, Prince Hohenlohe, should broach this idea to Feny. 
The precedent he called to mind was that of the Armed Neutral- 
ity: Napoleon's Continental System is an even better analt^y to 
the combination which Bismarck brought to bear against Eng- 
land in his struggle for Gennany's 'place in the sun.' 

The acute phase of this contest lasted but a short time — 
shorter even than Gladstone's tenure of office. The fall of Ferry 
tuxnight Bisnarck's eyes back to Europe: as early as March, 
1885, a beginning had been made toward a reconciliation with 
England. At first the business moved slowly." Bismarck was re- 
luctant to give up his Continental combination, and endeavored 
to use the rapprochement with England as a threat to force 
France back into line; but he decided, after a discussion with the 
French ambassador, that "the fear of 'Revanche' movements 
and the exploitation of this fear by the existing opposition will 
prevent any government from maintaining solid relations with 
us."*^ In abandoning his programme of 1884, he sought only to 
prevent an embarrassing conflict between France and England 
from growing out of the animosities it had engendered.** 

Relations with England were further improved by the change 
of governments which took place in June. Finding in Lord Salis- 
bury a more congenial personality to deal with than the despised 
Gladstone, Bismarck felt surer of his ground in passing from the 
French to the English side. But the protagonists of the Anglo- 
phile theory undoubtedly go too far in assuming that the Chan- 
cellor's regard for the new prime minister was powerful enough 
to revive his desire for an English aHiance." Without detracting 

" G. F. 0., iii, p. 414- 

■* Ludus VDD BaUhausen, Bisntarek-BrinneruHgtit (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1910), 
p. 314. On April 17, Bismarck e^reued his intention to give England no help in the 
fiij^jjii question. 

' G.F.O., iii, p- 44<3- May 35, 1885, Bismarck to Hohenlohe. Seeabo P&gis 
(Senate Report), pp. 199-300. May 10, 1885, Courcel to Freydnet. 

" Pa^ (Senate Report), p. 103. May 38, Couicel to Fieycinet Ludus von 
Ballhaiuen, p. 316. 

" There are various vemons of a remark in this connection. Eckardatein (i, p. 
307) speaks of "eine . . . Xusserung Biamaicks, wekhe er iriedeAdt in engetet 
Umgebung getan hat . . .: ' Die Freundschaft Lord Saliabuiys ist mit mehr wert 
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from the importance of such personal factors in Bismarck's con- 
duct of policy, it must be pointed out that the reojnciliation with 
England began before the change of cabinets and for other rea- 
sons. These very reasons continued to stand in the way of an 
English alliance. In the same proportion as the hostility of France 
revived, 90 aJso increased the value of the alliance with Russia. 
With it an English alliance was incompatible, especially in 1885 
when the Anglo-Russian rivalry over Afghanistan was reaching a 
crisis. In that year an Anglo-German alliance was unthinkable." 
Bismarck's decided preference for the Russian connection is 
shown by the fact that, in conformity with the League of the 
Three Emperors, which had been renewed in March, 1884, he 
threw his siqiport to Russia ral^her than to England. On April 9, 
1885, he wrote to Vienna that an Anglo-Russian war would bring 
the treaty of 1881 into effect and that he was using his influence 
to keep Turkey neutral and the Dardanelles closed. He con- 
cluded: "If the League of the Three Emperors fails to meet this 
test, I fear for the reaction upon the internal and external secur- 
ity of the three Empires; but if we hold together, we are un- 
assailable."" This attitude was, of course, inspired less by 

ab zwftDzig Sumpfkolonien in Afiika.' " Hammann {VorgescluikU, p. i8, note) 
gives it OS ft marginiil note to the effect that "das Verbleiben Lonl Salisbiuys auf 
seinem Posten vA ■ti n' wichtiger als ganz Witu." The Bamburger Nachrichlen 
ftrtide of Febniuy 8, 189I1 which gives Bismarck's reply to Caprivi on the subject, 
renders the marginal note as "England ist ftir ims wichtiger wie Sansibai und ganz 
Ostafrika." It is chancteiized as mei«ly a "Randbemerkung, welche den Zweck 
hat, Qheitiiebenen oder voieQigen Bestcebungen Scbranken eu ziehen." H. Hof- 
mann, Fm-si Bitmorck iSpo-gS (Stnttgut, etc., igij, 1 vols.), i, p. 315. This note 
does not ai^>eai among those reproduced in the Gennan foreign office publication. 

'* Moritz BuBch, Bismarck, Some Secret Pagts of his History (London, 1898, 3 
v(^.), iii, p. 140 (American edition, ii, p. 388; TagdnickMStter, iii, p. 193). On 
Hay 31, 18S5, Bismarck told Busch: "Oui policy must not necessarily be anti- 
Eoglish, but if it wete to be English it migjht prove to be vety much against our 
interest, as we have always to reckon with the Continental Powers." 

" G. P. O; iv, pp. 113-114. Biuch, iii, p. 133 (Amer., ii, p. 383; TagAiukiHttter, 
iii, p. 1S6), mites, under date of April 19, 1885: "'The Crown Prince's people,' sud 
Bucber, 'ate very cross and angry with the Chief because he will not act as mediatoi 
at St. Petosbnig and help England out of her embanuament, and because he op- 
poses her schemes at Constantinople. The English have offered the Turks the 
occupation of Egypt in return for permission to pass through the Dardanelles and 
the BoipliOTUs. Tlie Sultan waa, however, informed from Berlin and Vienna that 
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regard for Russia than by regard for Gennan policy, which Bis- 
marck believed was favored by the existence of an enmity be- 
tween Russia and England. "Gennany has no interest," he 
advised the Emperor, "in hindering Russia from finding the neces- 
sary occupation for her army in Asia, rather than in Europe. . . . 
It is the aim of Gennan policy to bring about between Russia 
and England hostile, rather than too intimate, relations." " 

Moreover, since the failure of the transaction with Disraeli, 
Bismazdt had unquestionably been assailed by doubts as to 
the intrinsic value of an English alliance. Not only could he 
not aSord the breach with Russia which it would entail, but he 
felt that he could not trust a political system which was so de- 
pendent upon public opinion and so liable to sudden overturns. 
As early as 1882, he had written : " We can only give positive sup- 
port to English wishes within very narrow limits, unless we are 
prepared to take up a more hostile position than necessary to- 
wards Russia, and to call forth not only in France, but in a great 
majority of the people of England, the unfounded suspicion that 
our policy tends to disunite the two great Western Powers and to 
'manoeuvre' them into war with each other. The greatest diffi- 
culty, however, we encounter in trying to give a practical expres- 
sion to our sympathies for and our relations with England, is in 
the absolute impossibility of confidential intercourse in conse- 
quence of the indiscretion of English statesmen in their commimi- 
cations to Parliament, and in the absence of security in alliances 
for which the Crown is not answerable in England, but only the 
fleeting Cabmets of the day. It is therefore difficult to initiate a 
reliable understanding with England otherwise than publicly 
and in the face of all Europe. Such public negotiations . . . 
would be highly detrimental to most of our European relations." " 

ve, too, hod a word to uy in die matter, and our officers in Stambul would take 
c«ie that the paasage was stopped by toipedoea.'" 

» G.F.O., iv, pp. Its. May i:r, 1885, Biunarck to William I. SeeaboChlod* 
wig, Fflnt EU HoheDlobe-Schilliiigsf(tTst, DenkwilniitiieiUii (Stuttgart, 1907, 3 v^), 
M. P- 3S8 (Amer., ii, p. 317), 

" G. P. O., iv, p. 33. September 7, 1882, Bismarck to tie Crown Prince Fredei> 
iA William. Ute translation is from Edmond Fitzmaurice, Jfo Lije t^ Lord Grot*- 
tiUt (London and New YoA, 1905, a vols.), ii, p. 175. Fitzmaurice describes the 
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En^and's friendship might well prove useful in special contin- 
gencies; and Bismarck did not fail to cultivate it, within what he 
considered limits of prudence, in view of such a possibility — - 
which, indeed, was not very long in presenting itself." The main- 
tenance of good relations with England, moreover, served to keep 
Russia alive to the value of Germany's friendship by holding 
befcffe her eyes the possibility of a contrary policy.** But Bis- 
marck felt very strongly that, in any association with England, he 
must avoid committing himself to decisive action. "In order to 
have England's active alliance," he remarked in 1884, "she 
must be engaged jn war before we are and positively require our 
assistance. If we were to get involved first, we should look in vain 
for England's aid, even supposing she had the political foresight 
to realize what dangers she herself would incur by a German 
defeat." •• Such sentiments constituted a formidable barrier to 
an English alliance in Bismarck's latter years. 
The choice between England and Russia, then, if it had ever 

letter u written by Btsnuuck to a "highly placed peisooage." Again, on March i, 
1SS3, Bismarck told down Prince .Rudolf of Austria: "England muss fUr una 
fmmdlich gcatnnt aein; ich tnchte auch dies Land duich HOflichkeiten zu gewinnen, 
Omen en ichmeichebi, denn im richtigen Moownt giebt nicht die Vemunf t, Bondcm 
doe Abstimmung im I^riament die Entichiedung ab." A. F. Pribiam, "ZweiGe> 
qntcbe des FOnten Bismarck mit Atm Kronpriuzen Rudolf von OBtendch," in 
djtorncMieleilH«i^Aa», Januaiy, i!)ai,p.i7. For other ezpresiioiis of his dutiust 
of tlieEn^ish system of government, see E. A. vonMtUler, "Bdtrlgezuilnsserai 
Folitik Bismarcks," in Brauer, Marcks, hlQIler, ErinnentHgtii an Bitmarck (Stutt- 
gart and Berlin, 1915), p. 163; and Gedanketi itnd Erinnertititfr ^1 P- '34- 

" It is only in the sense of such a limited utilization of England that one can in- 
terpret correctly the passage quoted by Ludus von Ballhausen (p. joo) from Bis- 
marck's conversation with Fiands Joseph, on August 17, 1S89: — "Bismarck habe 
ihm gesagt: Das ganze Ziel und Objekt der deutschen Politik sdt zehn Jahren sd, 
En^and fUr den Dteibund su gewinnen." An utalyus (A the passage shows it to be 
much less ggnificant than it at first appears. In the first place, winning England 
over to tbe Tri[de ADiaoce is not quite the same thing as condudiog an alliaoce be- 
tween her and Germany. In the second place, a tendency to exaggeration is mani- 
fest: one need only pcnnt out that the Triple Alliance had not yet been in existence 
ten years. Finally, the context shows that Bismarck was referring to hb use of 
England in his secret intrigues against Russia after iSSj. Thcrdn lies the real im- 
poTtance of the word*. 

" Sec Hermann Oncken, Dor a((eN»rfduneueift(fdMm>^(Gotha,rgi7), p. 48; 

aod TTamtMnn, VoTfflMcllte, p. 33. 

" B. H. M.,i^. 163-^64. 
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been a real issue in Bismarck's mind, lemained so for only a veiy 
short time. Tlie importance of Russia's friendship was beyond 
question, while the value of Ekigland's was doubtful. It is true 
enough that the League of the Three Empercos bad flaws. The 
Central Powers were far from unreserved in their backing of 
Russia's desires in the Near East; Russia did not mean to allov 
Germany quite the free hand to which she felt entitled with re- 
spect to France.*' But, in 1885, the alliance stood as one of the 
proudest of Bismarck's creations, unrivalled by any possible al- 
ternative involving England. Taken in connection with the 
Austrian alliance, the Triple Alliance, and the Serbian and Ru- 
manian alliances, it was an important element in the combinaticm 
through which Bismarck dominated the continent of Europe. 
The impending transformation and decay of this elaborate system 
could not yet be foreseen, although their causes were present at 
the height of its success. 

« NikdaiNotovich.L'cM^arawJJeMndref// (Puis, i8()5),p. 106. TheTsuIs 
said to have lemaiked to Gien, foUowing the meeting of the allied soverdgns at 
Skiemewice, in 1B64: "Je vousTecomnundetoutd'abordd'obeerver vis-i-visdek 
Fiuuc une attitude amicale de fapoD lponv<ui,en ten^M utile et encas de ii£oessit6, 
contncter avec elle nite alliance offidelle." 



CHAPTER n 

THE UNIFICATION OF BW^GARIA 



On August 35, 1885, the emperors of Austria-Hungary and Russia 
met in the little Moravian town of Eremsier for a personal ex- 
change of cordiaJities and some thirty hours of diversion airai^ed 
on a more than usually lavish scale. The visit had no other par- 
ticular importance; for the two sovereigns met imder an almost 
cloudless political sky so far as their own relations were concerned. 
All the more reason had Prince Bismarck., in his retreat at Varzin, 
to rub his hands with satisfaction at his success in reconstituting 
the League of the Three Emperors, which had seemed so hope- 
lessly shattered on the morrow of the congress of Berlin. 

Germany herself was not actually represented at the imperial 
meeting; but there was no question in the mind of Europe as to 
' her presence in spirit. Prince Bismarck had entertained Count 
K&ln(^y, the Austro-Hungarian minister of foreign affairs, tmly a 
few daj^ before, at Varzin, and was said to have commissioned 
him to represent Germany at the conference.^ The two emperors 
exchanged cordial telegrams with William I in the course of the 
festivities; and at their close the Russian foreign minister, Giers, 
declared in an interview: "You may be sure that, although no 
representative of Germany is actually present here. Emperor Wil- 
liam is with us in spirit just as truly as if he were here himself. 
When the two Emperors converse together it is quite as if the 
third were at hand."* The very fact that all went off so smoothly, 

' 7MiM,AugDBt 15, i885,leadiiig&itkle'.''Couiit Ejlnokyhosgcaie toVanmin 
order to testify, the week liter next at Kiemaier, that Germany ia there in qarit U 
wen aa Austria and Rusua. . . . That G»mt Kilnoky's visit to the North German 
orade abouki be capatile of being accepted in lieu of the actual presence of Germany 
at the Imperial condave ou^t to be evidence to Europe of the very satisfactory 
fact that the three Empires have for the moment no deadly quarrels to qipease, or 
amlntions to indulge." 

* Interview in Ar«H# Fret* Pretit, August 37, 1885. 
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and that Bmnarck was content to allow his two partners to come 
together directly, and, indeed, without his participation, argued 
aU the more strongly for the solidity of the reconstituted League 
of the Three Emperors. 

The conversations of the sovereigns were accompanied by con- 
ferences between their ministers, with a bearing upon political 
questions of both general and particular so^.' The main sub ject 
of their interviews was generally imderstood to be the attitude of 
the Central Powers in case Russia should become involved in a 
war with England over the Afghan boundary questitm, which was 
still in an acute stage.* This matter was midoubtedly touched 
upon by the two statesmen in their talk, but hardly at any great 
length, as Russia had no real intention of pushing her claims in 
' that directitm to the point of war. She sought, rather, the help of 
her associates in avoiding it, and obtained some favorable assur- 
ances. Giers was able to state for pubUcation that Russia had 
hopes of a peaceable solution of the difficulty.' 

But there was also a matter demanding attention in the Near 
East. On all hands it was felt desirable that a more definite un- 
derstanding should be arrived at concerning the immediate future 
of Bulgaria. By the treaty of 1881, Russia had limited her free- 
dom of action there on the condition that the union with East- 
em Rumelia should be recognized, if it came about by force of 
circumstances.' But the cooling of her enthusiasm for that 
union had by this time reached the point of positive aversion to 
it under the existing conditions. As the breach widened between 
Alexander III and his cousin Alexander of Battenberg, the Rus- 

' Gien told the correspondent of the iVewe FreU Preise: "Ich leugne nicht dass 
Conferenzen stattfanden . . . ober wu wir bisher be^iachen, betiaf aUgemeine 
Fngen uad nicht ipedelle. Unseit Politik hut j& cine Bub, auf welcher auch die 
ErOitereiungcD dieaer Conferenzen dch bewegen." But the correspondent adds, 
from an Austrian statesman: "Es haben hier Besprechungen Uber die politische 
Situation stattgefunden, und keine wichtige europtUsche Fngt ist dabei uneiOrtert 
gebliebcD." 

* rtniM, August 28. Vleima, August 17. "There aie good groundi for believing 
that this pnnnise related to the securing of Turkish neutrality t^ Austria in the 
event of a war breaking out between Russia and England in Asia." 

' N. F. P. interview: "Die Sackc steht gut; aUerdings sie bt nkht vdlendet, 
aber es geht gut, und ich glaube bcstinimt, dass es gut enden wird." 

' Attached protoccd. See Pribram, i, p. 14 (Amer., i, p. 41). 
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uan govenunent grew more and more anxious to put off the union 
as long as Prince Alexander remained oa the Bulgarian tlmme. 
The unfortunate prince had also incurred the dislike of Bismarck, 
who had become disgusted at his conduct nearly two years be- 
fore/ The German Chancellor now believed him to have fallen 
under TJ^nglUh influence and under the protection of Queen Vic- 
toria, who regarded favorably hia project of marrying her grand- 
daughter, Princess Victoria of Prussia. Bismarck violently 
oppoaeA, then as later, this union with a prince so undesirabk 
personalty and politically, whose tenure of office he already con- 
sidered highly insecure." In an interview with Uie prince, on 
May 13, 1884, Bismarck had told him: "Germany has no in- 
terest in Bulgaria; our interest is peace with Russia. For that 
reason it is of the greatest importance that Russia should be 
convinced we are pursuing no interests of our own in the East. 
But the day a Prussian princess becomes Princess of Bulgaria, 
Russia will begin to get suspidous and put no more faith in our 
assurances ; so that this marrii^ would upset my political plans. 
I will not allow that."* Some weeks later, he wrote: "I do not 
see what danger a>uld arise if the prince should resign his office; 
on the ooQtrary, I advised him to do so when I had the honor of 
receiving a visit from him, recommending that he should sell to 

* Eomiiie QudlU, La eontmautmentt dt Fitidlftnda»et Btdfort (Puis, igto), 
p. 119. Prince Alennder b quoted u uying, mi November g, 18S3: "BiunAick 
afiecte ime gnaaitieU outngeante, m'tccunnt dc ' rompie svec let tcaditioni de 
lluttoiie.' Compienea-voiu? . . . M<h Don plus. H ajoutc, d'aiDnin, que je wis 
unebCte." 

* Bnscii,iil,p.i7t (AiMr.,it>p. 4ti;7'afehi<:MMMr, iii, p.314]. OnUarch 18, 
1SB8, Bucber ti^ Busch: "Prinoesi A^ctoria . . . was to have been manied some 
time snce to the Battenbeiger, who at that time was still Prince ot Bulgaria, but 
already a tool of F.iigli«h policy. . . . The thought of a mairiage was probably nig- 
gcated by tlie gnndmothei in London, who wished to ice the position of bei servant 
lecund gainst Ruvia by an alliance with our CourL The scheme leaked out, and 
otme to the ears of the Chief. Of couise he was anything but [deaaed, and did not 
conceal his objections from the En^ieror, but on the contiaiy expressed them twth 
verbally and in a statement which I had to prepare. It would show us in a bad light 
at SL Petersburg, and it was not ri^t to subject a Piusuan Princess to the even- 
tuality of a cmnpuliory departure from Sofia. The En^xror recognised this and 
issued his veto." See also Ludus von Ballhausen, p. 999. 

* £. C. Corti, Alesandtr ton BaUaibtrg (Vienna, igio}, f^. 165-166. According 
to Alemndo's own memonndum of the interview. 
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Alexander m, for the highest price he could get, the positioo he 
owed to Alexander II." '" As for Austria, she bore the prince no 
particular ill will, but was not anxious to have the great event in 
Bulgaria, if it must occur, come about in a fashion which would 
leave Russia in a bad humor and unwilling to draw the conclu- 
sions desired by Austria as affecting Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

It was to the interest of all three empires that there should be 
no further developments in Bulgaria while Prince Alexander 
occupied its throne. The prince himself was wiUing to come to an 
understanding on the pcnnt. The insuiiection in Eastern Rume- 
lia, prepared long in advance with his approval and probably 
even with his active cooperation, was not due to be carried out for 
some months as yet.*^ It would be an unqualified success if, in the 
meantime, he could effect a reconciliation with the Tsar. He had 
already discussed the subject of this reconciliation with Ellnoky 
just before the latter's visit to Bismarck at Varzin." As a result of 
discussion both there and at Kremsier, an interview was ar- 
ranged between CMers and Prince Alexander, to take place after 
the manoeuvres at Pilsen, which the prince had been invited to 
attend." 

As no conflict of interests was involved in any of the subjects 
which the sovereigns and statesmen of Austria and Russia dis- 
cussed at Kremsier, no disagreements arose ; and they parted with 
as cordial expressions of friendship as when they met. There was 
indeed small reason to foresee that within a month they would be 
at swords' points. 

The interview between Prince Alexander and the Russian 
minister also went off without a hitch. On September 3, Alex- 
ander, returning from the manoeuvres, had a final conference with 
K&lnoky at Vienna." Having learned from him how matters 

■* C. P. O., iii, p. 147' June 13, [8S4, Buiiiu<ck to Rniss. 

I* SpindioD GopCevif, Bt^taritn imd Oitrumelie» (Le^iag, iS86), pp. 303-304; 
C. Roy, SoiaeHin potUiqiut et mUilttira dt Bvlgane (Puis, 1887), p. 16. 

■> Adolf Koch, Filra Abxmdtr von Bultariai (D«Tiiutwlt, 18S7), p. 304. Corti 
(p. 187) writet that he asked Kilnoky'i intercewoa witli Bixnarck. 

u Arthur von Huhn, Tkt Slntt^ ef tlte Btiltonaiu for Nalien^ Indtptniaut 
(Londoo, t886), p. 35. 

" Timet, September 4. 1885. VienuK, September 3. 
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stood, lie went off to visit Giers at Franzensbad. Just how definite 
were the assurances he gave at this meeting is by no means clear. 
Bismarck later maintained that the prince, working in the in- 
terests of England, had brazenly deceived Russia on this as on 
every other possible occasion.** His conduct, however, is open to 
a much less dishonorable interpretation. Giers held out some 
hopte of the defied recoodliation. In return, Alexander assured 
him against the likelihood of any immediate attempt at the in- 
corporation of Eastern Rumelia." Doubtless neither felt that he 
was bindii^ himself for any great length of time; but both were 
probably sincere in believing that they had arranged a modus 
Vivendi which would keep the peace while they were waiting for 
things to take a more favorable turn regarding their respective 
plans for a final settlement. 

So far all had gone weU; and there was still nothing in si^t to 
disturb the harmony of the League of the Three Emperors. On 
September lo, Russia a>DcIuded with England the Afghan boun- 
dary protocol, which promised to eliminate the nearest threat of 
trouble from outside. The outcome of the dispute could not have 
been regarded by Bismarck as an unmixed gain; and there is no 
evidence of his having lent any effective aid to reaching it. He 
had kept up ^pearances as a peacemaker by receiving Lord Rose- 
bery, in the ^ring, for a discussion of the subject." But if Russia 
had not been di^x>sed toward a peaceable settlement, it would 
not have been Bismarck's counseb that brought one about. This 
annulment of the counterpoise to Russia's Balkan interests did 
not fall in at all well with his system of checks and balances. In 
fact, Holsteis, who was in a position to pass a competent judg- 
ment, once set down the prevention of a collision between Eng- 
land and Rus»a in Afghanistan as one of the chief mistakes of 
Bismarckian policy.** At the time, this mistake did not i^pear so 
serious; for the sudden revival of the Bulgarian question which 

>* Biucb, iii, p. iSi (Amer., U, p. 418; Tag^nidMlUer, lii, p. 333). 

" Coftiip. 18S, according to Aleiaiukr's memoraiidum; Koch, p. 304; Hubo, p. 
36; Huu Kluba, Pilrsi Alexander I. (Dresden, 1904), p. 151. 

IT Fltanauiice, U, pp. 439 1 ^t-i Buach, iii, p. 135 (Amer., ii, p. 384; r«(eteci- 
tUUer, m, p. 189). 

" HcdKoUic, ii, p. 507 (Amer., H, (9. 463-463). 
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foUowed was as little expected by Geimatiy as by her two neigh- 
bors who were more immediately affected by it. 

n 

AU expectations of peace in the Near East, and all the declara- 
tions of Printx Alexander at Franzensbad, upon which they were 
based, were suddenly falsified by the coup d'itat of PhiHppopolls, 
on September i8. The responsibility for the timing of this stroke 
seems to lie with the Bulgarian nationalists. These men regarded 
Russia's prc^x>sed bargain that they abandon their prince in re- 
turn for satisfaction of their national desires as an infringement 
upon the independence of which they were so jealous. In order to 
anticipate its being forced upon them, they advanced the date of 
their own design." They did so without consulting the prince, 
who had been absent from his capital most of the summer. When 
informed at the eleventh hour of their plan, he strove earnestly to 
dissuade them from carrying it out and believed he had succeeded. 
Either they concealed their determination to go ahead, or they 
found that the movement bad gone too far to stt^; at all events, 
two days after his conference with the con^irators, Alexander 
foimd himself confronted by an acccnnplished fact to which he 
must conform or risk the loss of his ciown. After a brief heataticoi 
he phuxd himself at the head of the national uprising.*" 

The news from Philippopolis was received in Europe with 
mingled and uncertain feelings. The obvious superficial conclu- 
sion was that the whole affair had been engineered by Russia to 
undo the work of the congress of Berlin; but this concet>tioii 
found lodgment in few responsible quarters, and there only 
momentarily. The British government, which had not been fully 
informed of what happened at Eremsier and Franzensbad, 
seerDS to have entertained it for about a day. Lord Salisbury, 
immediately upon receipt of the news of the rising, sent off in- 
structions to the amba^adors at Vienna, Berlin, and St. Peters- 
burg to consult these governments as to the advisability of 
making "strong representations to the Bulgarian Government 

>' GopfcviC, pp. 305-307. 

** CMtl, pp. 191-193, according to Alenndu'i namtive. 
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in favour of maintaining the Treaty of Berlin."" Althon^ the 
following day was a Sunday, Paget at Vienna carried out his 
instructions at once, and was greatly cahned by K&lnoky's re- 
plies. The Austrian minister at first stated simply that, until he 
had received further information, "he could not say more than 
that he personally was ready to act; " but later on in the same day, 
he " expressed the opinion that this movonent had been organized 
in Bulgaria, but without the cxnmivance or knowledge of either 
the Emperor or Government of Russia, whom he believed it 
would take as much by surprise as it certainly had him." ** 

Bismarck was probably as little deceived as K&lnoky in regard 
to the responsiUlity for the untimely event: moreover, he had 
quite a different opinion from Salisbury's as to the influences 
which were behind Prince Alexander. He was also informed be- 
fore long of the recepti(m given the news by the Tsar himself.** 
He advised the British government, as Kfijnoky had done, that 
"any representation to be made to Bulgaria in respect of the 
revolution in East Roumelia should be made collectively on the 
part of all Signatory Powers, and the Chancellor deprecates any 
hasty step by any one Power alone." ** He remarked to the 
French ambassador: "Russia has witnessed the e^^losion, at a 
moment when she least expected it, of the mines and torpedoes 
which she herself had planted. Perhaps the Russian government 
is troubled by the reflexion that, if the Bulgarian principality al- 
ready proved insubordinate as a single province, a more satisfac- 
tory attitude can hardly be expected from a a>untry doubled by 
the addition of Eastern Rumelia." ** 

By the Monday morning following the insurrection, it is safe to 
say that the governments of Europe were pretty well informed of 
ibs real attitude of the Russian government toward the new 
^tuation. Certain journalists of more than ordinary ingenuity 

* P. P., 1886, Ixxv, Tuib? no. i,p. 1. September ig, 1885, Salisbury to Paget 

■' Ibid., p. 3. September 10, Paget to Salisbuiy. 

■* IKd., p. 6, September 11, Malet to Saliibuiy. Biamuck told Malet of the 
Ttv** le^dy to a telcgmn from Prince Alexander: "It b became I love the Bul- 
prian nation that I dia^iprove of what you have done." 

" Ibid., p. a. Sqitember 30, Malet to Saliibury. 

** EiBt^t Hmdet, La mitticndttbanmie Cmirctl (Paris, igig), i^. 110-21 1. 
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had connected the event with the meetings at Kremsier and 
Franzensbad, and even with a visit of the Austrian Enq>eror to 
Bosnia.^ The vast intrigue built up from the correlati<»i of these 
events was entirely inconsistent with the relations betwen the 
Tsar and Prince Alexander. A brief consideration, in most cases, 
sufficed to absolve the Russian government from all complicity in 
the uprising." But public opinion was hard to convince, once its 
suspicions had been aroused. The Hungarians found it espe- 
cially difficult to drop the idea of a great diplomatic plot against 
the <'Tipting balance of nationalities within and without the Dual 
Monarchy. 

One thing was certain: the revolution was an accomplished fact 
by the time it had come to the attention of Europe. In addition, 
there could be little doubt that the event was now as irrevocable 
as it had long been inevitable. Even in Rus^, although some 
journals clamored for intervention to undo all that had been 
accomplished by the faithless prince and his unscrupulous ad- 
visers, cooler heads realized that the Tsar's government was 

" TVmei, Septetnbei at, 1885. \^eniut, Beriin, St. Petctsbtug, September ao. 
7^. F. P., Septembers. 

" Tima, September 11, leading article and Viemui correspoiKlence. Tbe cone- • 
gpoitdent, William Lavino, adds his own obEervations to the report of cumnt o[Aa- 
ion: "It may be confidently asteited, however, that the levnlutioa has takeo both 
the Riumn and the Austrian Governments by suipiise. Hie meeting at Krem- 
sier, following upon that of Skietnievice, was do doubt the last cause of it, but only 
because it demonstrated to the Pan-Bulgarian committees of Eastern Roumelia 
that they had nothing to expect from Russia at present. The arrangement renewed 
between the Emperors at Kremsier was based on the maintenance of the statiu quo 
in the Balkans; and there are many reasons why the rising at Philij^wpolis should, 
in existing drcunatanccs, be particularly disagreeable to the CaUnet of St. Peters- 
burg. . . . The unification of Bulgaria has been one of Russia's cherished schemes: 
but it bxLS latteriy appeared that Prince Alexander was not the man whom the PaD- 
alavists intended to use as their instrument for this purpose, and there is evidence 
enough that the official Panslavist committees have been doing their utmost to keep 
matters cpiiet, both in Eastern Roumelia and in Macedonia." Corti (p. 190) takes 
issue with this view of the case, mnmiaining that Russia promoted the whole enter- 
prise deliberately with tbe design of putting Prince Alexander in the wrong and so 
bringing about his downfall. This was Alexander's own interpretation of the events 
— hardly a judicial one. The only evidence dted by Corti in support of the theory 
is the fact, by no means extraordinary or significant, that tbe Rus^an officers in 
Eastern RumelU reported the existence of the conspiracy to their govemnwnt in 
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powerless to alter the situation, and that all attempts to impose 
conditions t^n the union could only afiect the fonn, not the 
substance, of the situation.** 

The Rus^an government found great difficulty in arriving at 
any policy whatever. It was almost unthinkable that Russia 
should now oppose the very things for which she had once fought, 
and herself enforce the observance of a tieaty made gainst her 
will. Yet neither could she submit tamely to the triumph of 
Prin^ Alexander. To show his disapproval of what had occurred, 
the Tsar at once recalled all Russian officers in the Bulgarian serv- 
ice, stripping the army down to its captains. But this measure did 
not affect tlie international status of the question.** Hie diplo- 
matic attitude finally aAaptsA. was one which left all initiative to 
the other Powers. Russia simply pointed out that their precious 
treaty of Berlin, inq>osed at such pains upon Eurt^, was un- 
questionably broken, and asked what they were going to do about 
it.** Oa September 24, Russia, put forward the proportion "that 
the Representatives of the Treaty Powers should meet at once at 
Constantin<^le under the presidency of the Doyen, Count Corti, 
not in a formal Conference, but in order to concert together on the 
qu£sti<ai of the Revolution in Eastern Rumelia, with a view to 
unity of advice." *• 

The preposition was favorably received everywhere, but for 
reasons quite unpromising for the fulfilment of Russia's desires. 
Tlie same governments which had once forced the treaty of Ber- 
lin upon her now looked with equanimity upon a breach of that 
treaty which appeared dam(^;ing to her interests. Nevertheless, 

u PyeeKAfl Muiuib, October jo, 1885, p. 49. BteiBitn EBpomi, October i, 
1885, p. 838. 

** LaigiChuk,5t0r)acon(niij«ni)ieii (new ed.,Tuiin, 1898),;^. 404-405, makes 
the itktemeDt that, at this time, Russia, "fondandosi su^ accoidi presi a Skier- 
newice, chiese all' Auitm-Ungheria e alia Gennania la facoltl di occupate tem- 

poraneamente la Bulgaria pei scacdame U prindpe ribelle. L'Aiutria-Ungheria 

niegS il iHoprio asaenso, confidaodo che la Gennama ne avrebbe aegulto I'eiempio." 
The endre context of events points to the imieliability of this unsupported asser- 

*• C. 3Ksi^>eBi, Pycomn nojismcft bi BOoto^BOu Bonpool (Moscoir, 
1896, 3 vols.), ii, p. iji. 

" F. F., 1886, Ibcv, Turkey no. \, p. 15, 
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in order that the event should disturb theii calculations and com- 
binations as little as pos^le, they hoped that it could be fitted 
s(miehow into the treaty -wiuch they liad fondly regarded as a 
settlement of the Eastern Question. A skilful formula might 
recognize the new devekqunent and yet leave all other factors in 
the situation unchanged. 

Austria's acceptance of this pdnt of view was subject to quali- 
fications arising out of her own direct interests in the Balkans. 
The union itself was a matter of indifference to her; but she was 
detennined that the movement should not extend to Macedonia, 
the only part of the ' Great Bulgaria ' of San Stefano which she 
was really interested in keeping separate from the Principality. 
On this score, K&lnoky had displayed great anxiety from the 
first. On September 23, he informed Paget that "what appeared 
to him of even more pressing in:q>ortance was to prevent the revo- 
lution from spreading into Macedonia;" that "he had therefore 
telegraphed to Baron Calitx to urge the Sultan's Government, 
whatever might be their decision in regard to the events in Rou- 
melia and Bulgaria, to take every precaution for the mainten- 
ance of tranquility in Macedonia, and to place troops in proper 
positions to guard that frontier." He wanted the Powers to 
"warn the Prince and Bulgarian Government that an invasion of 
Macedonia would not be tolerated."" He was also troubled by 
the demands of Serbia for a 'compensation,' in case the union of 
Eastern Rumelia with Bulgaria should be recognized. 

Another drcumstanCT made the revolution of even more doubt- 
ful advantage to Austria. The Bulgarian union was, under the 
treaty of 1881, to be Russia's qttid pro quo for the eventual annexa- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina.** As matters stood, Russia re- 
garded the union, no longer as a gain, but as a positive setback to 
her policy. How then could Austria expect her consent to a com- 

■* P. P., 18S6, hxv, Tuike^ no. i, p. 6. September ai, Piget to Sdufauiy. 

■* Pribram, i, p. 14 (Araer., i, p. 4a). Tlie matter is Dot precisely so stated; but 
both the following clauses are contBincd in the additional protocol: "i. Bosmixet 
HJEBZiGOWINE. L'Autriche-Hongrie se itvem de a'annezer ccs deux provinces au 
moment qu'elle jugera opportun. ... 4. Bulgakie. Lea troia puisuncet oe 
s'ot^overont pAS k la rCusioD tventuellc de la Bulgarie et de la Roumilie Orien- 
tale . . ." 
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pensation? " Still less chance was there that she would admit 
that Serbia was entitled to anything. Kilnoky found hi m self in 
an unpleasant situation. He perceived the impossibility of undo- 
ing what had been done and the dangers of any attempt in that 
direction. He was not displeased at the setback to Russian policy; 
but he was unwilling to have the blow react unfavorably upon 
Austria, either through the ^read of the revolution into Mace- 
donia or through the damaging of her understanding with 
Rusaa.** A diplomatic conference opened iq> a welcome avenue 
of escape from these difl&culties. Austria's ostensible support to 
Russia's protests might be measured to the point of convincing 
observers of her loyalty and good will, without preventii^ aa. 
agreement upon some formula that would fix the situation as it 
stood. 

The British government, having no such irons in the fire, had 
come to a more simple conclusion. Since Russia objected to the 
union, it must be a good thing which ought to be preserved.** 
That Prince Alexander, who would profit by it, was personally in 
the favor of the English court and cabinet doubtless played a part 
in the decision. In a few days the government had lost all in- 
terest in the " strong representations " which it had been in such a 

** H. Friedjung, "Gnf EAlooky," in Biopapkiscies Jahrbuck, 1909, p. 363 
(Ai^tltae, p. 334). "Finlidi konnte Oesterrddt-UagBjn ihie Fiucht, die fOnnliche 
Bnveridbung Boanlmi, Dicht pflOcken, dft RoMland aui Abnelgung gegen den 
^infth|^fiiigig gcsizinten FUntcn Alexander von Bulgsiricn die Vergrflaemng seines 
Landes durdi Ostnunelien nicht zugeben wollte; und damit entfiel auch die Oester- 
idch zugegagte Gegenlnstiuig." 

*■ P.i'.,iS86,bnv,Turiuyno.i,p. a6. ms state of mind ig indicated in Paget's 
deqtatdi of September a6. He had just bdd the RuasiaD Ambassador he would not 
"put piewoie on the Forte to prevent the eaercfae of the Sultan's Tiea^ rights, 
tboogh be would Tcpiesent that such a coune, under present drcumstances, would 
be attended with danger on account of the excitement which a conflict between 
Turiu and Christians would create in Russia, and possibly also in other countries. 
On the other hand. Count Eilnoky considerB a simple acquiescence by the Powers 
in lAat has been done to be inadmissible, and thinks that no time should be lost in 
agredng npon a piotot or a remonstiance to Bulgaria against the violation of the 
l^ea^. He fean it wUl be impOMlble to re-establish the Oalus quo mtit, but he 
fbiesecs at the same time that agieelnc to the tmion will be [Moductive of risings 
and disturbances amongst the Sabs, Greeks, and other natSooalitus." 

■• H. S. Edwards, Sir Wittiam WkiU (London, 1901}, pp. 118-330. 
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hurry to pr(^>ose.'' It too was willing to enter a conference for the 
purpose of devising a new formula, but would hear of no steps 
which might really endanger the maintenance of what had been 
accomplished. 

These were the attitudes maintained in general by the Powers 
chiefly concerned in the complicated, hair-spHttii^ negotiations 
which followed. In this whole affair, Germany played a par- 
tJcxilarly unassuming rdle. She was not directly interestedj and 
no serious consequences appeared to be imminent. The best 
means of avoiding them seemed to be to let a solution work itself 
out which would leave the existing situation undisturbed; and so 
Germany used all her modest efforts in the interest of harmcmy 
and localization of the trouble.*' Only in the admonitions ad- 
dressed to other Balkan states against attempts to profit by exist- 
ing disturbances did she take a leading part.** Bismarck's advice 
to Austria was that "she should be e^>ecially careful to avoid a 
breach with Russia on account of their req>ective bosom-children, 
Serbia and Bulgaria." *° 

It was practically certain from the outset that the omference of 
Constantin(q)le, which opened formally on October 4, would 
prove merely a machine for smoothing over the difficulties of the 
situation and reccmciling it as nearly as possible with the treaty of 
BerUn. Yet the Powers haggled for weeks over definitions and 
terms, while Russia, a bit disconcerted at the turn affairs had 
taken, developed a mcne and mcne decided <^^>osition to the 
recognition of the change. The conference had two main tasks 
before it. It was expected to produce some form of im)test which 
would save the face of the treaty and console Russia and Turkey, 
without seriously affecting what had been done. It was also 
meant to devise a formula which would recognize the change 

" P. P., 1SS6, Uxv, Turkey no. i, p. 33. Septembei 18, Salisbniy to I^get 
Salisbuiy had jiut replied to *, queatioD from Austria about them: "I wid that H 
was a step which, in my judgment, might have been of value if it bad been taken at 
the very &nt practicable moment. It had, however, not met with the concuiratce 
of the German Court, and I had not pressed it further. The liqse of a few days 
had deprived lucb a measure of any poouble utility." 

■* fU(f.,p. 101. October s, White to Salisbury. 

** Y. B., pp. 35-36. September 26, Courcel to Fteyctitet. 

•• G. P. O., V, p. 3. September a8, iSSj, Reius to Bismaidc 
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vithout altering the letter of the treaty. The British government 
displayed much moie interest in the second point than in the 
£rst, suggesting, as the proper way of bridging the gap between 
the actual situation and the treaty, a "personal union" of the 
two provinces under the ruler of one of them.*' Russia was by no 
means pleased at the suggestion and the sudden readiness to ac- 
cept the situation which it revealed.*' England's attitude toward 
the protest, which Russia regarded as the real purpose of the 
gathering, was even more disquieting. She had already expressed 
her disapproval of the event, declared Sir William White, the 
British ambassador at Constantinople; and "nothing was to be 
gained by a repetition of this disapproval, which on being reiter- 
ated by the Representatives in a formal Resolution, might serve to 
exclude Prince Alexander, and also encourage Turkey in the belief 
that they would receive the support of the Powers if they at- 
tempted to re-establish the sU^ius quo ante by force."* Any 
pronouncement that might be taken seriously was therefore out 
of the question. The declaration drawn up by the ambassadors 
<m October 4 was frankly so framed that it should "simply serve 
35 a means of checking the movement and preventing blood- 
shed." ** This declaration, after some further, emasculatii^ 
amendments by Austria, was accepted by Russia as the best that 
could be got for the moment. On October 13, it was duly pre- 
sented to the Forte and to Prince Alexander, without exerting any 
appreciable influence upon the situation. The definite settlement 
was left to be deah with by a formal conference. 

Jn preparation for its meeting, Russia took measures to 
strengthen her hand. Long before the paUid declaration of the 
ambassadors had been presented, she had perceived that it would 
accomplish nothing and that no effective steps were to be ex- 
pected from a common initiative of the Powers. Consequently, 
Russia turned to her two partners in the treaty of 1881 and 
opened an exchange of views leading to a special understanding as 

" P. P., 1886, hxv, Turkey no. i, p. 58. October 2, S&lisbury to WUte. 
" Ibid., p. 13. October 4, P&gct to Salisbuiy. 
^ Ibid., p. j3. October 3, White to Sftlisbuiy. 
•• Ibid., p. 77. October 4, Whiu to SaHsbuiy. 
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the basis for later action.** According to the terma of the treaty, 
Russia's claim for support in demanding a return to the status 
quo ante was far from strong. The Bulgarian union was not to be 
exposed by any of the parties; and, although Russia had not fore- 
seen the possibility of being herself affected by this provision, 
such was now undoubtedly the case. Yet, by irmking her attitude 
clear on the matter, Russia could influence greatly the opinions of 
her two associates, particularly that of Austria. She had only to 
intimate that recent events had affected her attitude toward 
the eventual annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, in order to 
make the Central Powers pause and consider the advisability of 
coming to an agceemmt. Moreover, Austria still had cause 
to be concerned over the presence of Bulgarian troops on the 
Macedonian border; and she was rendered extremely uncomfort- 
able by the increasing restlessness of Serbia. 

Russia's approach to her allies was seconded by an assault of 
the Hungarian Opposition upon the government. On October i, 
a bombardment of interpellations was opened in the Himgarian 
Diet as to the govenunent's intentions regarding the enforce- 
ment of the treaty of Berlin, as to the possibility of further viola- 
tions, and as to the f^ireements existing with Germany and Russia 
on the subject.** The questions raised at this time and the com- 
mits made upon them showed that the Opposition was still ani- 
mated by the suspicions of the League of the Three Emperors 
expressed in the preceding year, following the interview of Skier- 
niewice, and by the idea that this secret understanding was some- 
how to blame for the events in the Balkans.*' President Tisza 
took up the defence of the government on October 3. Meeting an 
allegation that the government had advised Turkey to forego her 

•• p. P., 1886, Iriv, Tuikey no. i, p. 137. October 15, Ptget to Salisbiuy. 
Eilnoky made t> long communication (see bebw, p. 34) "as the result of the ex- 
change of views between the Cabinets of Vienna, St. Petersburgh, and Beriin upon 
the mode of proceeding towards a solution of the present utuation of afiaiis in 
Eastern Roumelia and Bulgaria." Also, Edwards, p. 231 (December 7, 1885, White 
toMoriei). "Up to Oct. loor 15, they wet« favorable heiCjaf^nenna and at Beilin 
to the personal union. If Rusua had agreed the whole thing would have been over 
by tiiis time. But NelidofF would not have it so." 

•• JV.F.i*., October 1, 1885. Publication of the questions put by Sxilagyi. 

" Ibid., October a. Speech of SzUagyl. 
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right to aimed mtervention for lestoratktii of the status quo ante, 
he stated that the monarchy " recognizes the treaty right of Tur- 
key to uphold and enforce the status quo by whatever forcible 
means she may see fit to employ ; and that right will not be inter- 
fered with." But if the right were not exercised, he added, the 
government recognized a duty " to bring the situation which has 
come about in contravention of treaties as nearly as possible into 
harmony with the Treaty of Berlin and with the eqialibrium es- 
tablished l^ that treaty in the Balkan Peninsula." The mon- 
archy would insist, however, that in any event " no single Power 
was entitled to intervene with armed hand." *' 

Another troublesome point was the query whether the govem- 
maxt intended to take advantage of the recent events by annex- 
ing Bosnia and Herzegovina or advancing farther into Turkish 
territory. In raising this question, the Opposition revived the 
old Hungarian protest against the incorporation of more Slavic 
territories and the idea that the upheaval which had just oc- 
curred was the outcome of a bargain between the Eastern £m- 
inres at Turkey's eiqxnse. Tisza's reply was a flat denial of any 
such intentions. Yet he felt called upon to add: "with a view to 
eveatuahties imperilling the vital interests of the Monarchy, 
which we cannot now foresee and niay be unable' to prevent, we 
must and will mamtain our freedom of decision." These signifi- 
cant words aroused a storm of comment in the house and cries of 
"Salonical" from the Left benches. 

Tlie ensuing debate was uncommonly lively, even for a Hun- 
garian Chamber; and the answers of President Tisza were ac- 
cepted only in the face of repeated egressions of dissatisfaction 
from the Opposition leaders." The government came out with a 
safe majority; but the tide of criticism was sufficiently strong to 
make it consider the advisability of listening to Russia's pro- 
posak, which corresponded so strangely with those of the Him- 



Russia's new project was disclosed to Bismarck by Giers, who 
visited him at Friedrichsruh on October 7. It was "that the 

" i». F.J*., October 4- 

" Hid. Theedittonof October 4 oontiimacomiJete report of the debate. 
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three imperial courts, as soon as they had agreed upon their pro- 
gramme, should make use of the Sultan as a mouthpiece to sug- 
gest to the Powers, in the conference enlarged by the addition of 
Turkey, modifications which would bring the two Bulgarias 
closet together in their economic and administrative relations 
without departing from the form of the status quo ante, thus 
robbing the Serbs and Greeks of any pretext for dnnanding com- 
pensations." Giers explained frankly that he had been obliged 
to devise this compUcated formula because his sovereign, while 
admitting that some recognition must be accorded to the fait 
accompli in Eastern Rumelia, would not accept the simpler solu- 
tion of a personal union so long as it would have to be effected 
through the person of Prince Alexander. 

All this was most disquieting to Bismarck, who had been favor- 
ably impressed by the British proposal for a personal union as the 
best means of discomfiting the designs of the Serbs. He was very 
doubtful about the practicability of the new scheme, but he 
wrote to the Emperor William: "I did not feel called upon, how- 
ever, to criticise Russia's policy, believing it better that she 
should be set right by her own experience and dealings with the 
other Powers than that vie should block the road she has chosen 
as the proper one." He would not undertake to support her 
policy until she had gained Austria's approval of it. "I believe 
our interest demands," he wrote his sovereign, "that we should 
leave Russia and Austria to work out their understanding directly 
between themselves without taking the initiative, since it does 
not matter so much to us what they agree upon, provided only 
they agree. The easiest way is first to let them have their differ- 
ences out in a teie-i-tele, and then to try and arrange the matters 
upon which they disagree." *" 

The Austrians did not come readily into the understanding. 
They entertained deep suspidons of Russia's policy and did not 
wish to see an outonne too favorable for her desires without first 
making sure of their own interests and those of their prot6g6s, the 
Serbs, n^ were clamoring for conqxnsations. Fr^suie of dr- 

** G. F, 0., V, pp. 13-14. October 9, 1885, Biimsrck to mUiun L 
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cumstaiK^s and the counsek of Bismarck combined to prevail 
over these obstacles." 

The result of the exchange of views among the three govern- 
ments was apparently an understanding that a return to the 
status quo ante should be stipulated as a preliminary condition to 
the final settlement by the conference. The understanding prob- 
ably did not extend to the settlement itself. The two Central 
Powers were still of tlie (pinion that the results of the revolution 
were not to be destroyed; but Russia might hope that, if Prince 
Akzander and his troops were sent back to Sofia with a sharp re- 
buke by the Powers, the situation would be so altered as to make 
the ultimate union acceptable. There was also no agreement as to 
the means of enforcing obedience if Prince Alexander refused to 
con^ly with the Powers' demands. Count Herbert Bismarck told 
the British ambassador at Berlin "that M. de Giers had been of 
opinion that the Prince would, under the circumstances, obey the 
unanimous voice of Europe, and retire to Sophia. Count Bis- 
marck had pointed out to M. de Giers the difficulty of the situa- 
ticm if the Prince refused, and had asked what would happen next. 
M. de Giers had replied: ' Alors ks Puissances aviseront.' " *• 
Moreover, Austria and Germany, although bound to press the 
pn^XKition of the return to the status quo ante, were not obliged 
unconditionally to see it through the conference." 

*< N. P. P., October 8, 1885. "Etst sdt iwei Tagcn thent lich daa Dunkel eini- 
gennaiMii, det Goat Biunarck's ichwcbt wiedcr Qber den GewOtseni , und man hOrt 
eodlkh eine vcntlndlkhe Loning, wenigstens so weit die Berliner und Peteiibuiser 
Politik in Fnge komint. Pettludten am Berliner Vertrage, mJSglicbste Wiederher- 
stellung det [mhereii Zultandea, AiuscblusB der Theoiie vom Gleichgewicht auf der 
Balkan-HaUnnsel und der daiaui euUpringenden ptaktischen Folgenuigen — darin 
■cheint merkwiltdigeiwelie die deutache mit der lusaiichen Politik aidi ax begegnen 
wtthiend bekanntlich die Tisza'sche InteipenatSona-Beantwortung ooch betilclit- 
liche ZugestSndnisae an jene Gleichgewichts-Tbeorie cnthielt." 

" P. P., i886,lctv,TuAeyno, i,p. 145, October!?, i885,Malet to Salisbury. 

" Cort), pp. 3oS-30(). "Er[Kilnoky]tratnutRusslanddicabe2UglidiiaUnter> 
handbing.und Gieis fiusseite seine Anaicht, dassschoneln moraliicher Dmck Ruw- 
landa gcnagen werde, um den Faraten Alexander zur Aufgabe Oatiumeliena ai 
bestinunen. Kilnoky benweifelte dies, und beide StaatsmSnner kamen nach 
fnichtlascin Tfin und Hei Ubereiu, voriHufig den status quo als Aiugangspuiikt 
xu bchslten, bis die Botschaiter b Konstantinopel etwas beachliEwen wUrdcu."' 
Moluenheim, at Paiis, unquestkinably ciaggcnted the definiteneas of tbe 
accord, although his testimony is valuable in cAablishing the fact and Its nature. 
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Once committed to this course, Austria, having more at stake, 
took her obligatJon mote seriously than did Germany. On Octo- 
ber 15, E&lnoky broached the matter to Paget and "laid great 
stress upon the consideration of the absolute necessity for the 
Powers to take their stand upon the Treaty of Berlin, and c<m- 
sequently of obliging Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia to restore 
things to the condition in which they were before the recent revo- 
lutionary movement." The chief reason which he adduced for his 
insistence, and one which undoubtedly had great wei^t with him, 
was the effect of a successful movement of this kind upon the other 
Balkan peoples, and particularly upon the Serbs. "Unless the 
treaty were upheld in the case of Roumelia and Bulgaria, it might 
be difficult to maintain it in that of Servia." Furthermore, 
Klhioky "thought it would be difficult to absolve the Prince en- 
tirely from all share of responsibihty for the part he had, although 
perhaps unwillingly, taken m recent proceedings." The return to 
the status quo ante should therefore be imposed upon the Bul- 
garians; and E&lnoky stated it as his belief, "that a formal sum- 
mons addressed to them by the unanimous authority of the 
Powers assembled in Conference woxild have the desired effect." " 

All this language had a very disquieting effect upton the British 
government, which, for confirmation of the sentiments therein 
e^)Fessed, turned to Germany, the arbiter of the League of the 
Tliree Enqierors. The German government took less seriously 
its adhesion to the principles enunciated by K&lnoky , being chiefly 
interested in maintaining the harmony of all the Powers. Coimt 
Herbert Bismarck sought to allay England's fears by assuring her 

On October 13, Freycinet itated, in a drcukt deqMtdt: "L'Ambuudeur d« 
Rtuue vknt de me donncr apontanfaneiH des eipJicatioat sar le mudat de 
la future CoDftrence, au sajet duquel, m'a-t-Q dit, let trab Cabiueti de 
BeiUn, Vienne et Pitenbourg (ont entUKmeDt d'acoonl. Le premier acte 
de la Conference, d'aprt* lui, ouuiiterait, aiiui que la rCcente tuggeiticHi rasK 
le donnait ft pitvur, ft adresaer une aommatkn an Prince Akiandre pour qn*!! 
ait ft ae loiuiiettR et i rentrer dani le itatu ftio anU. Le aeccmd acte, d le 
Prince ii'obteitq>eiait pas, Krait de concertcr avcc la Porte lea meautea d'ezfoitwa 
militaire. Enfin, comme tnnsiteie et dernier acte, la Confirence dilibirerait hit lea 
■nodificationa qu'il pourrait y avoiT lieu d'^ipoiter au ttaitC de Berlin touchaut la 
RoumClie en vue de prCaervCT ravenir." F. B., pp. 134-135. 

M P. P., iSaS, Izxv, TuAey no. i, p. 137. October 15, Paget to Saliibuir. 
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that he conwlered her interpretatioD of K&lnoky's proposal exag- 
gerated, and that " the threat is only intended to imply that if he 
[the pnnce] resists he will do so at his own risk." *' Later on he 
expressed himself as "of the opinion that the proposition that it 
was the duty of the Powers to maintain the Treaty of Berlin, and 
not permit its infractirai by one of the smaller Powers was tin- 
assailable, but he thought that after Prince Alexander had been 
reduced to obedience, and the dignity of Treaty obligations had 
been vindicated, the Powers would have a right to examine the 
aituatiim with a view to seeing what could be done towards meet- 
ing the recently declared wishes of the population." He let it be 
seen clearly enough that Germany had not adhered enthusiasti- 
cally to the Russian prc^amme and was by no means convinced 
of its merits. He hoped that England would continue to work 
with the other Powers, "as he con^ders a Ccmference to be the 
tmly possible means of restraining all parties interested." ** 

E&lnoky, in all his subsequent conversations, maintained the 
attitude he had taken on the 15th." It was evident enough that 
he was considering only the immediate aspect of the case, not its 
final settlement, and that his views differed from those of the 
British government, not on fundamental issues, but only as con- 
cerned the order of procedure. Yet this difference of o[Hnion was 
sufficient to delay action for weeks. On November 3, Count 
Kfirolyi, the Austrian ambassador at London, informed Lord 
Salisbury that "he was not instructed to propose a return to the 
status quo definitely, or to exclude a subsequent consideration of 
the w^hes of the p(^ulations; that would be a matter for the 
consideration of the Conference." To which Salisbury repUed: 
"out view was that the method of proceeding should be inverted; 
that the Conference should be asked, in the first place, in what 
way it was possible to meet the wishes of the populations, and 
that questions of procedure could be arranged afterwards." "' 
This ex^gerated regard for "wishes of the populations" rings 

" P. P., 1886, hzv, ToAer DO. I, p. 138. October 17, Makt to SkUsbniy. 

" Ibid., p. 145. October 17. Makt to Saliibaiy. 

' INd., pp. 150, 151. Oadbei n, M, Paget to Selisbuiy. 

•• 7Ud.,p.i9g> Norember 3, SiUibuir to W<^. 
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somewhat ironically when ta^n in connection with England's 
conduct toward this question at the congress of Berlin. 

The difference of q>inion persisted down to the time when the 
conference met, on November 5 , and marked its first four ses^ns. 
At the fourth, on November 12, the lines were clearfy drawn.. 
Russia, Austria, Germany, and Italy voted in support of a set of 
Turkish proposals which would result in the return to a scmie' 
what amended status quo ante; England stood firm for the 
pricnity of an inquiry as to the means of meeting the "wishes of 
the population." France attempted to find a compromise by- 
setting in motion simultaneously the machinery for carrying out 
both the Turkish and the English pr(^>osals, so that the inquiry by 
the conference would play a part in the final settlement contem- 
plated by Turkey. '* This was the point which the situation had 
reached when a new element was injected into it by Serbia's 
declaration of war upon Bulgaria. 

m 

The action of Serbia had long been anticipated, although at 
first there was some uncertainty as to whether it woidd be directed 
toward Macedonia or Bulgaria. The Serbs, like all other Balkan 
peoples, were not unnaturally indignant that the Bulgarians bad 
overthrown the treaty of Berlin to their own profit while other 
states remained within that treaty's bounds. They were hungry 
for a ' compensation ' for this aggrandizement of their neighbcws, 
and they did not care particularly at whose expense it should be 
gained. King Milan felt obliged to place himself at the head of 
this national movement; and he could be fairly sure of his ground 
in doing so, because, in the treaty which he had signed with. 
Austria in 1 88 1, the price of the surrender of his country to Aus- 
trian ejqiloitation had been a promise of Austrian support in just 
such an endeavor as that upcm which he now proposed to em- 
bark.'" The Serbs, and the Greeks as well, had begun to arm and 

" P. p., 1886, bay/, TuAcy no. i, pp. 116-120. November u. White to S»1h- 

" Pribrun,i, p. 10 (Amer.,!, p. 54). Aitkk viiof the tteaty of June 28iead): 
"Si, pu suite d'un concoim d'ivinements ioat le d£velom>ement n'eet pu ft 
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to talk of their national aspirations as socm as the Eastern Ru- 
melian revolution took, place. The talk became more and moie 
precise and official.*' The two pe<^les hoped possibly to attain 
their desires through the action of the Powers as a reward for 
keeping the peace; but both, and especially the Serbs, weie pie- 
pared to go to war if they saw any chance of success by that 
means. 

The Austrian government had shown itself particularly em- 
bairassed by the attitude of Serbia. There could be no doubt of 
its ability to restrain the Serbs, in spite of the treaty of 1881, if it 
really determined to do so; but just upon this point it could not 
make up its mind. Count K4hioky could not help feeling that 
Serbia was his pawn in the Balkan game, while Bulgaria was the 
pawn, if not for the moment of the Russian government, at least, 
in the long run, of Panslavism. Any gain to Serbia at the e^>ense 
of Bulgaria seemed, therefore, to the ultimate profit of Austria — 
a natural calculation, though extremely curious in the light of 
later developments. On September 27, K&hioky told the German 
ambassador that his mess^e to King Milan had been: "He 
should not stir nor cross the border so long as Bulgaria's violation 
of the treaty of Berlin has not been consummated. If it should 
be — if the unification of Bulgaria should be recognized by the 
Powers — then Austria could not contest the right of her friend, 
Serbia, to seek for herself a compensation which will restore in 
some degree the disturbed balance of power in the Balkan Penin- 
sula. This must be brought about, however, through the inter- 
vention of the Powers; and Austria-Hungaty would intercede 
with them for her friend, Serbia." ** K&lnoky did not promise 

prtvoii aujonrdliui la Seibie fitait en mesure de faiic dei acquisitioDs tenitoiiales 
dau la directitHi de mi fioDtieres m£ridioiiales (ft I'esceptioD du (andjak de Novi- 
baakr) I'Autriclie-Hoiigrie ne t'y oj^Mseia pai et s'emidoieia auprb des autres 
puiwapcM afio de les gagner i une attitude favorable pour la Seibie." 

•> N. P. P., October 3, 1685. Report of Milan's speech to the Skupchiiu on the 
lA. TI1C policy of his govenunent, he stated, was directed toward "maiDtaining the 
status quo ante in the Balkan Peninsula, or making it possible to restore the equilib- 
rium necessary to secure the interests of the various Balkan peoples." Sgnificantly 
BimQu language was used next day by Tisza in the Hungarian Diet. 

** G. P. 0., V, p. 5. September aS, 1&S5, Reusa to Bismarck. See abo Corti, 
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Serbia anything definite, nor did he assure her of su[^rt in a 
war. Indeed, he declared to the German ambassador that if 
King Milan went beyond the advice given him, he would be left 
to his fate. But next day he qualified this declaration by saying 
that he could not bring pressure upon Serbia without risking the 
overthrow of King Milan.** llie Austrian ambassador at Berlin 
doubtfully put the question to Herbert Bismarck : " But what shall 
we do if Kii^ Milan starts an advance against our wishes? "" 

This hesitation was distasteful to Bismarck, whose lack of 
sympathy with the aspirations of Balkan peoples was notorious, 
and who strongly desired to avoid further complications. Li an 
interview with the Austrian ambassador on October i, the Chan- 
cellor censured unsparingly E&bioky's conduct and his whole 
conception of Balkan aSairs. The squabbles of these states among 
themselves, he asserted, were of minor importance. "These 
people talk of a disturbed balance of power among the Balkan 
states," he sneered. " It is laughable : the balance there means the 
respect of European treaties by each state, and not the propor- 
tionate aggrandizement of all of them." And the maintenance of 
treaties should be the affair of the Powers that made them, not 
that of the little peoples whose enstence they regulated. En- 
couragement to these in determining their own fate could only 
lead to serious conflicts of more important interests. " So far as I 
am concerned," he conceded, "you can unleash the Serbians if 
you really must, but never upon Old Serbia — at the most, 
against Bulgaria; for otherwise the spheres of interest of the 
Western Powers will be threatened, and the situation be made 
more complicated stiU." Admitting that Austria must, after all, 
remain the best judge of her own interests, he concluded with the 
admonition that, while he would subordinate Germany's action 
to hers, "I could not join you in a fight, for France would then 
fall upon us at once, and the rest is beyond foreseeing." ** 

" G.F.O., V, p. 7. FoiUaq>t to tlie above. 

" tbid., T, p. g. Septanbei ag, mentonndum by Hubert Bbmarck. 

** Corti, pp. aa4-»5. Szfekfnyi to Eilooky. See «lio G. P. 0., v, pp. i»-i3, 
foi Bbmuck'i obaervatiosi on thii interview utd preceding concipoiideiicc, u 
recorded in > despatch to Reuu at Vienna, on October 3. 
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K&Inoky was at first impressed by this notification, and sought 
to pass on a similar warning to Serbia. But the prindpte of pat- 
ronage of Serbia- was too firmly rooted at Vienna to be much 
shaken by remonstrances from Berlin. The Emperor himself 
struck out the sharpest sentence from his minister's despatch to 
Belgrade, leaving it but little more definite than his previous 
communications.** Then, as the effect of Bismarck.'s words wore 
off, K&Inoky reverted to his own former ideas on the subject. He 
toc^ the concept of the balance of power among Balkan states 
more seriously than did Bismarck; and, while affectii^ to favor 
the maintenance of the status quo all roimd, he could not help 
feeling that it had been disturbed beyond restoration. The mon- 
archy did not conceal its sympathy with Serbia's claim for com- 
pensation and her resolve to take it hy iotct if necessary.*^ She 
was even allowed to finance her military preparations by a loan 
from the I^Snderbank, in whidi Berlin bankers refused to par- 
ticipate." 

Upon one point only did K&lnoky share Bisniarck's views of the 
stuation. That was in regard to the direction to be taken by 
Serbia's effort. There were many reasons why he should prefer 
that the compensation be sou^t at Bulgaria's e]q>ense, rather 
than in the Turkish territories to the south, which he regarded as 
Austria's special [reserve. A dash with Serbia would even have 
the delectable result of calling Bu^;aria's troops away frcon their 
unpleasant proximity to those regions. So K&lnoky did make it 

<* Cord, p. 106. Kilnoky to EhevenblUlcr, November 10. 

« Schultliesi, GacMiMilaiUnder, iSSj, p. 32J. On October 31, Kilnoky assured 
the Hungarian Delegatiou; "An Seibien wurde thatsttchlich keine AufFordenmg in 
dem Sinne gerichtet, dais wit seine Interessen nicht ichfltzen wfliden, wenn ei vor 
dem Schhuc der EcmfeTenz einen Schritt tui Okkupation thue, da wit Sertuens 
Unabhlngigkeit stets anertannten und lespektierten und dem E&mg von Seibien 
dai Recht cukommt, Krieg odei Frieden fllr Bein Land cu machen." The report of 
Qie Delegaticw's Committee for FordgnAffaJn declared: "Whatever tum mattcn 
may take, the disturbed order of things in the East must be restored by legal meant, 
and, in any case, in such a manner that the wishes of those who have arUttarily 
violated bw shall in do ieq«ct meet with gi«ater amsideration than the no leas 
jnitifiable aqiirationB of those who have loyally not allowed such aspiratiixu to 
override their retpect for Treaties." P.P., 1S86, Izzv, Turkey no. i, p. 350. 

•■ P. P., 1886, Izxv, Turkey no. i, p. 93. October 9, Wyndham (Belgrade) to 
SaHibory. 
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cleai enou^ to Serbia that she must not attack Turkey.** With 
this summons the Serbs cheerfully oanplied. By mid-October 
they had decided to direct their attack to the eastward.'" But 
King Milan felt safe in returning a flat refusal to K&lnoky's half- 
hearted request that he demobilize the army which was being 
concentrated for the stroke." His boldness brought down no 
retribution on his head. 

Bismarck raged at this disregard of his advice. As a last appeal 
to E&tnoky's reason, he put forward the argument that Austria, 
by unleashing hei Serbs and so antagoni^g Russia in a new way, 
was simply playing England's game." His own reasoning is a 
little crooked, since Ei^land's game was now the confirming of 
the very Bulgarian union which had aroused the ire of the Serbs; 
but in any case it was too late to check the course of events. The 
success of England's game at Constantinople was already as- 
sured: the possibility of any concerted action with regard to Bul- 
garia seemed to have vanished. The natural conclusions were 
drawn by the Serbs, who were still awaiting the outcome of the 
deliberations of the Powers, as early m October they had promised 
to do. " A formal recognition of the Bulgarian union might have 
been accompanied by compensations to other states which would 
make military action imnecessary: an enforced return to the 
status quo ante would make it impossible and out of place. But 
when the conference seemed merely to be letting things drift and 
arrange themselves, Serbia decided that if she was to get any com- 
pensation, the time had come to strike for it. The Russian govern- 
ment had foreseen and sought to avoid this outcome; but its 
efforts were steadily frustrated down to the very end by the 
opposition of England to any disturbance of existing condi- 

<* Theodor voq Sosntsky, Die Balkanpolitik Oesterrekh-Untanu (Stuttgart and 
fieriin, 1913-14, 9 vols), ii, p. 79- 

>■ P. P., 18S6, Izxv, Turkey no. i, p. 130. October 16, Salisbury to Wyndham. 
"I saw the Servian Minister thu aftemooD. I urged upon him the vital impoitBnce 
to his country of a pacific attitude both towards Turkey and Bulgaria. M. Mijato- 
vkh spoke as if the danger of wu with the fonner country was mudi lesa than it 
had been. A conflict with the latter seemed to him imminent." 

" Corti, p. 114. 

" Ibid., p. 31$. November 11, Bismarck to Reuss. 

" P. P., 1886, Izxv, TuAey at. i, p. 105. October 8, Paget to Salisbury. 
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tions.'* The piedictioiis of Russia were now justified, and the 
whole situation was dislocated by Serbia's declaration of war 
on November 13, 

The Austrian government alone faced the new situation with a 
policy ready to apply. As soon as K&boky heard of the de- 
claration he telegraphed to Belgrade his good wishes for Serbian 
success." He had all his arrangements nude in advance for con- 
verting the Austrian consulate at Sofia into a bureau of military 
information for Serbia's benefit. " He made haste to avert the 
complications which threatened from the side of Turkey. The 
Turkish government bad declared some three weeks previoudy 
that it "would regard an invasion of Bulgiuia by Servia as an at- 
tack upon the Turldsh Empire.' " Now, on November 15, 
K&lnoky authorized Calice at Constantinople to warn the Sultan 
that "any threat against Serbian soil would bring Turkey ioto 
conflict with Austria-Hungary." ^* 

In assuming this attitude K&bioky appealed for support to his 
ally, Italy, with disconcerting results. Robilant's reply indicated 
a. willingness to join in any action which all the Powers might 
dedde to take toward Turkey, but he graspwd this opportunity 
to assert in startling terms Italy's special interest in the questions 
involved. On November 17, he sent word to K&lnoky that he was 
prepared to associate himself with Austria in this case and hoped 
to continue doing so in the future; but "if, with the develt^ment 
of events, and notably as the result of an armed conflict betwera 
Serbia and Bulgaria, new interests and preoccupations arise, it 

" p. p., 1886, bov, Tuikey no. 1, p. its. November 13, Salisbury to Moiier. 
"H. de Staol ui^ed the danger of delay, intiaiating the feu- that oothiug could 
hold back the Servians. I replied that, even if the fact nere bo, about which some 
<luest>oii nugbt be raised, the collision between the Servians and Bulgarians would 
not be so serious, and would not awaken so much feeling in Europe as a conflict 
between the Turks and the Roumelians, entered into for the purpose of impoung on 
the latter a mode of government to which they were averse." 

" Corti, p. irg. November 14, Kilnoky to KhevenhtUler. 

* Ibid., p. 134. These <Usloyal activities resulted in the dosing of the Bulgarian 
tdegnph service to dpher messages, with consequences later embarrassing to 

" P. P., 1886, hov, Turkey no. i, p. 175, October 16, Laacelles to Salisbury. 
*■ Corti, p. 318. 
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seems just and reasonable to reserve our freedtnn of dedsitm." 
Us added that Austria could be sure of Italy's support only so 
long as "her plans coincide with the requirements of our own spe- 
cial interests." ^' This warning was ominous for the future of the 
IViple Alliance, although for the moment the rapid and unfore- 
seen march of events, which rendered any action by Italy un- 
neressary, prevented its having any eflFect 

Bismarck was, of course, profoundly disgusted at the entire 
trend of developments. His policy of conciliation of ccmflicting 
interests had broken down, owing to his unwillingness to pro- 
nounce the deciding word in a Russo-Austrian diqnite.*" Up to 
the last moment he had striven vainly to find a way out by rally- 
ing to the French proposak of compromise, urging upon the 
British government the consideration "that an agreement as to 
the course to be followed might put an end to the hostilities be- 
tween Servia and Bidgaria." *^ 

Bismarck's conduct throughout this crisis can be characterized 
as little else than culpable inaction. He seemed unwilliog to face 
the fact that his two imperial allies were on the brink of a serious 
rupture. He refrained from utilizing in any positive sense the 
arbitral powers that devolved upon him under the alliance of 
1881. Instead of entering whole-heartedly into the r^pioche- 
ment initiated by Russia in October, he arranged merely for an 
ineffective support to Russia's ill conceived plan of restoring the 
status quo ante. What was needed was a positive solution which 
would admit the Bulgarian union, while removing Russia's objec- 
tion tO'it by somehow getting tid of Alexander of Battenberg. 
Austria might be ' compensated ' if necessary. An agreement on 
these lines would not have been easy to bring about, but it was 
possible and infinitely preferable to what actually followed. The 
opposition of England could have been overcome by resolute 

" G. B., 1885, p. a. November 17, i38s, Robilant to Galvigna. 

■* Coiti, p. 31$. Summuy of Bumuck.'s despfttdi to Reius, November 11. 
"Immet urn die Erbmltung dei Friedens besorgt, sagte er die Entente i tmb kOnne 
nui wfchien und die Erhaltung des Fiiedcns verbOrgcn, wenn dabei der Vargang 
einet von zweien der Michte ■ustuUbenden Dnickea uif die drittc, mit einem Wort 
die Msjoiiiiening, Mrgsun vemJeden wtlrde." 

■> P. F., 1886, Ixxv, Turkey no. i, p. 114. November 14, Sklisbuiy to Malet. 
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action; for there were still screws to be ^>plied in Afghanistan 
and Egypt. Instead of devising and pushing through any such 
solution as this, however, Bismarck allowed the ark of the League 
of the Three Emperors to drift about in the troubled sea of a gen- 
eral negotiation, with dangerous reefs on all aides, at the mercy of 
contrary British winds, local Balkan squalls, and fitful gusts of 
Austrian indecision. It was no time for a policy of all-round con- 
ciliation and lulling of the elements. Only a steady breeze and a 
firm course could now bring the craft safely into port. 

The situation afforded cause enough for alarm. Russia was 
profoundly moved by Serbia's warlike action. Much as the gov- 
ernment and the Panslavists hated Prince Alexander, and 
strongly as they were opposed to a Bulgarian union under him, 
they were not prepared to see Bulgaria actually reduced in size as 
the result of a fratricidal war promoted by Austria for her own 
profit. In the early days of this crisis, when the Bulgarian deputa- 
tion had visited the Tsar at Copenhagen, he had "warned the 
Bulgarians of the danger their conduct was likely to bring them 
into, but said, notwithstandii^, that if Bulgaria was attacked, 
she could count upon Rus^an intervention." " Now the Moscow 
Gaxette, the organ of the Panslavists and one of the journals which 
had led in denunciations of the prince and the coup d'tiai, cried 
out: "The soil of Bulgaria has been deluged with Russian blood, 
and the boundaries of Bulgaria have been unalterably and 
solemnly fixed. To the infringement of these boundaries Russia 
would be as sensible as to the seizure of any part of her own terri- 
tory." " The success of the Serbian arms mig^t well have led to 
Russian intervention. Fortunately, the occasion for it did not 
arise; for, before any of the governments could come to a decision 
as to its course of action, the Bulgarians themselves had cut the 
knot of their difficulties with the sword. 

The defeat of the Serbian army at SUvnitsa, November 17-19, 
and its rapid retreat over the frontier, cleared up the situation to 
a degree, although the coimter-ofiensive of the Bulgarians into 
Serbia presented a fresh problem. This was the moment for the 

* F. P., 18S6, txxv, l^ukey no. i, p. ga. October 7, Graavenor ta Skliibtuy. 
** Ibid., p. 343. Reported under date of Novcmbei la. 
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Powers to throw aside their hesitations and retrieve the tottering 
stattis quo of the Eastern Question before it should collapse alto- 
gether. Austria was now more than willing to stop the war which 
was turning out so disastrously for her pTOt£g£ ; in fact, the Aus- 
trian government was appealing in all possible quarters for help in 
bringing to an end the difficulties which its own rash encourage- 
ment of Serbia had brought about.** On November 34, Russia 
responded by a proposal to the Powers for concerted action to 
stop the hostilities.** It was acted upon at oofx. The representa- 
tives of the Powers at Belgrade drew up a collective note demand- 
ing an armistice, which King Milan promptly accepted.** But in 
the attempt to communicate with Prince Alexander difficulties 
were encountered, owing to his absence frcnu Sofia and to the 
refusal of cipher messages by the Bulgarian telegraph service. 
TTie task of getting into touch with the prince was therefore in- 
trusted to the Austrian minister at Belgrade, who was also 
charged by K&Inoky to add a strong commentary to the note on 
his own part.*^ The arguments by which he was to support the 
demand for an armistice were left to his own judgment; but his 
instructions went so far as to provide : " In case the circumstances 
require it, Your Excellency will make it quite clear to the prince 
that he will come into conflict with Austria-Hungary if he does 
not follow what is now our friendly advice." ** 

The Austrian envoy found Prince Alexander in his camp on 
November 28, and presented to him first the considerations em- 
bodied in the note of the Powers, cautioning him "that he would 
cause a great war if he continued to advance." When the prince 
showed himself unimpressed by this and other arguments, 
Khevenhiiller put the situation in more concrete terms by in- 
forming him that a f miher attempt to advance would probably be 
opposed by Austrian tro(^. The entrance of the Austrians into 
Serbia, he added, "would be the signal for the occupation of Bul- 

" Corti, p. K4. Kirapen, ii, p. 356. 

" P. P., 1886, Ixxv, TuAey no. i, p. 308. November 35, Salisbury to MoHer, 

" Ihii., pp. 307, 30S. November 14, ij, WyntUuun to Sftlisbiuy. 

" /Wi-, p. 313. November »6, Wolff to Sdisbuiy. 

** Coiti, p. 118. November 35, 16, Kilaoky to KbevenbOllei. 
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garia by the Rtis^ans, a step which would cost him his throne." 
Alexaoder saw the point of these remarks and yielded without 
further parley." 

The Austrian government undoubtedly had acted in fuU knowl- 
edge of the probable consequences of its step. The language of 
Khevenhtiller's ultimatum shows that it realized in advance that, 
as the Rusdan govermuent hastened to inform it, " once the Aus- 
trian troops have penetrated into Serbia, the pact upon which 
the agreement of the Ntwthem Powers rests will be torn up," *" 
The British charg€ d'affaires at Vienna wrote that the Austrian 
threat was "thoroughly intended, and will certainly be carried 
out if the Bulgarians advance." " The effect of the proceeding 
was neither disguised nor diminished by the belated assurance 
conveyed to Russia by the Austrian government, in consequence 
of pressure from Bismarck, that it had no intention of acting upon 
its ultimatiun without a prelmiinaiy understanding with Aus- 
tria's aUies."* 

The threat had its desired effect: the Bulgarians stepped their 
advance and concluded an armistice, which was kept with some 
difficulty until final arrangements were made, toward the end of 
the year, for mutual evacuation of territory. But the Bulgarian 
victory had also had an unquestionable effect. It was now indeed 
clear "that the formula, status quo ante, which seemed sufficient 
at the time of the Serbian threat, no longer meets the demands of 
the situation since the brilliant military triumph of Bulgaria." " 
The conference of Constantinople ignominiously faded out of 
existence. At its seventh meeting, on November 25, it was dead- 
lodted as usual by the attitude of Sir William White ; and next day 
Giers declared that his government considered it "as a thing be- 

" P. P., 1886, Izxv, Turkey no. t, pp. 341, 361. November 18, December 1, 
WyDdham to Salisbury. Corti, p. 139. 

** A. G. Drandar, Les Mnemenls foliUques m Stdgarit (Brussels, 1B9G), p. iiS. 
The quotation, from a despatch of Giers, is given without date or specific reference. 
At first dgkt impnriMbk, it is really quite in accord with Russian policy of the 
momeut. See Corti, p. 130. 

■ P. P., 1886, Ixxv, Tutkey no. i, p. 360. November 30, Wolft to Salisbury. 
Corti, p. aja. 

« G. P. O., V, p. as, note. 
~ ~ K EspoiTH, December i, iBBs, p. 891. 
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longing to the past." ** The Russian government still had some 
hope of arriving at a satisfactory solution through the instrumen- 
.tality of the League of the lliree Emperors." But Bismarck 
continued to disappoint its expectations by declining to intervene 
in the diHerence of opinion prevailing between Germany's two 
allies." Findin g no support for its views in any quarter, the Rus- 
sian government had at last no choice but to abandon its opposi- 
tion to what had taken place in Bulgaria; and, on December 33, it 
grudgingly admitted "that a return to the stai^U quo ante might 
now prove impossible, and that the union which existed de facto 
mi^t have to be maintained." " The Turkish government, 
which had taken advantage of the absence of Bulgarian tnx^ 
from Eastern Rimielia to send delegates there, with no encourag- 
ii^ results, also announced its readiness "to negotiate with 
Prince Alexander directly, and to sanction a union in some form 
or other." *' There was no longer any serious obstacle in the way 
of a peaceable settlement of the whole Bulgarian situation. 

Such a settlement was certainly what Bismarck above all else 
desired. If he had been annoyed by the revolution of Philip- 
popolis and vexed by the actions of Greece and Seibia, he was 
now thoroughly enraged by the intervention of Austria. He 
had not been consulted with regard to the KhevenhUller ulti- 
matum; and he afterwards found no terms strong enough to 
condemn that step and the whole policy that lay behind it. The 

" P. P., 1886, Inv, Turkey no. i, p. 371. November 16, 1885, Moiiei to Salu- 

** F. B., p. 314. December 15, A^^it to Fi^dnet. Gicn decUnd: "L'Enw 
peieur, 6ia le prindpe, s'est placi but le temin dc I'entente compKte des tniU 
Emfuies; Q B'y maintieiit loyalemeiit et il ne petit uijoiudliui deserter la cuue 



■* Ibid., pp. 33S-339. December ig, Courcel to Freydnet. Herbert BUmardc 
■tatpl: "Quant &pr£seiit,le Cabinet de SftiQt-P£terBbotiigperustutd&iiBK>npr»- 
grunme de rCtablusement du )lolu que ante. A Berlin on attendait patkmnieiit. 
Quand la Rusue et rAutricbe, qui continuaient i ichanger leurs vuea, Mraient 
parvenues 1 te mettre amicalement d'accord sur le sort qu'il cooviendrait de faiie 4 
la RoumiUe Orieiitale, la question aunit fait un grand pox, et PAIlemagne prMerait 
volontien md appui au mode de trauMction adopts pai lea deux autres OMirs 



" P. P., 1SS6, Ixxv, Ttukey no. j, p. 413- December i4i Morier to Salitbuty. 
■■ Ibid., Ttukey no. 1, p. tt. December ig, Wliitc to Salisbuiy. 
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correspondence with Vienna which followed was filled with harsh 
language. Bismarck accused Austria of acting in violation of the 
treaty with Russia. He warned her that "if . . . the breach with 
Russia should be brought about by an Austrian advance into 
Serbia without the preliminary understanding provided for by 
the trea^, Germany would not consider the case as occasion for 
a German-Russian war." To the German ambassador at Vienna 
he added: "In confidence I must admit that I do not yet under- 
stand, tmder the drcumstances, what object the Austrian policy 
of intervention can have in view: the simple assertion of the 
'necessity' of this intervention throws no hght on it so far as I 
am concerned." As he saw it, no necessity for miUtary action 
could possibly arise, even if the Bulgarians pushed on as far as 
Belgrade, " since the final outcome of the situation depends not 
upon the Bulgarian successes, but upon the decisions of the 
Powers." "* 

Bismarck's criticisms of Austria's poHcy were sound enough in 
their immediate implication, but they seem to be based upon a 
fundamental misunderstanding of K&lnoky's point of view. This 
confusion of mind appears in his remarks to Mittnacht, on De- 
<»mber 9, and to Busch, on January 5. He told the former: 
"K&lnoky was deceived from the beginning in thinking Russia 
was behind the Prince of Bulgaria, who is really more Austrian 
than Russian. What harm could it do Austria if the Bulgarians 
ma r ched to Belgrade and if Serbia and Bulgaria formed aii inde- 
pendent kingdom under the protection of England? The Aus- 
trians oi^t to wait until they hear the English cannon. The 
English have the greater interest in the matter, but they keep 
telling the Austrians theirs is the greater, which the Austrians 
have come to believe." ■" The last observations are sufficiently 
acute criticisms of Austrian policy, although the English interest 
in Balkan affairs was a rather uncertain quantity upon which to 
reckon. 

" a. p. 0., V, p. 37. December 7, 18S5, Bismarck to Reiui. 

"* Hemnum voa Mittnacht, Erinntrmifai an Bimiarcb (Stuttgart and Beriin, 
1904-05, 1 vols.}, il, p. 46. See alio Corti, p. 13J. Kilnoky took issue with Bb- 
maick's view that the coH^Me of Seibia would be to Austria's advantage. 
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Bismaiclc entertained, both at this time and latei, an extra- 
ordinarily exaggerated idea of England's part in the Bulgarian 
affair. In his conversation of January 5 with Busch, he com- 
plained: "They ought to know in Vienna that the events in 
Roumelia are the result of English wiie-pullii^, and that it is 
England who supports the Prince." "' A couple of years later, he 
made an even more positive statement: "At first he [Alexander 
of Battenberg] governed in this [the Russian] sense, but he 
afterwards took up with the English, who wished to create a. 
Greater Bulgaria to serve their purposes, and like Rumania be 
under obligations to them. It was to be develc^d into a new 
BLingdom, which should stand in the way of Russia. That had 
been planned long beforehand, uid the way had been prepared 
by various measures; but the Prince always tried to dispel any 
uneasiness by beautifully reassuring speeches and categorical 
promises. Finally he pledged himself to Giers not to make any 
change in Eastern Roumelia; and yet shortly afterwards the 
revolution broke out in Philippopolis, with his previous knowl- 
edge and co-operation." "* 

There is practically nothing to support this opinion. The 
Rumelian revolution forms a pretty straight story in which no 
traces of English intrigue are to be perceived. If enthusiastic 
consular officers with Liberal views were inclined to encourage 
popular aspirations, at least they had no more official backing 
from their government in so acting than had the Russian func- 
tionaries, who were frankly in sympathy with the tmion in ^ite 
of their government's desire to retard it. That the British govern- 
ment had sanctioned Alexander's action in advance is improbable, 
to say the least. Favorably as Lord Salisbury might regard his 
sovereign's prot£g£, quick as he was to see the advantage to Eng- 
land in the acccmiplished fact, he was not likely to connect himsell 
beforehand with an adventure of such very doubtful conse- 
quences. Nor is it likely that the i»ince should have informed 
him of what was impending. At the time Alexander was in Lon- 
don, he still considered the revolution a rather remote affair, and 

"" Busch, iii, p. 140 (Amer., ii, p. 394; TagAiekblSlttr, iii, p. mo). 
"> Ibid., iii, p. i8t (Amer., ii, p. 418; Ti^OuelMaUer, iii, p. 133). 
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he still contemplated the possibility of a previous reconciliation 
with Russia, for which he made a bid soon afterward on his return 
throt^ Vienna, and which would hardly have been a recom- 
mendation for the project in English eyes. Furthermore, the 
hypothec is contradicted by England's precqiitate action in 
urgii^ the other Powers to put pressure upon the prince's govern- 
ment to revoke the action after it was taken. To nmintftin that 
this was merely duplicity is no explanation. It was too likely to 
have some effect upon those Powers already more or less bound 
to Russia. The British government sm'ely felt no need of thus 
saving its face, for it showed no embarrassment in reversing this 
first position once the true state of affairs had become clear. The 
straightforward interpretation of Lord Salisbtuy's conduct is the 
one which best fits the facts as they are known.^°* 

It remains to inquire how Bismarck accumulated his miscon- 
<xptiona. In the first place, he had failed from the beginning to 
take the whole business seriously enough to look into it deeply. 
All his efforts were directed toward keeping the League of the 
Three Emperors functioning, confident that a peaceable solution 
would result, and to restraining Austria's encouragement of 
Serbia. Then, when blood suddenly began to flow, and when 
Austria took a hazardous and compromising step without con- 
sulting him, he ^rang up and looked about for an explanation 
of this overturn of his calculations. He well knew that Russia 
was not responsible; while many Russians were loudly blaming 
England.^*^ Their hypothesis seemed perfectly reasonable to him, 
especially since his encounter with English influence in the matter 
of Prince Alexander's marriage project. He was ready enou^ to 
believe that the prince was moved in all his recent actions by an 
English intrigue. 

The idea did not improve his own opinion of England, nor in- 

'*■ It is briefiy stated by Edwards, p. 138: "EDghnd emd Russia were equally 
ponied by the event, and each Power thought the other responsible for it. The 
new* of the union of the two Bulgaiias and of the apathy with which the intelligence 
was received by the Porte took Lord Salisbury by surprise. But he soon saw that 
the tnie policy of En^and was to support the combination." Corti (pp. aoa-aoa) 
follows this view of the case. 

>*■ XMrftpSBi, ii, p. 34S. 
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fluence him in the directioQ of an English alliance. He was given 
an unexpected occasion at this time to express anew bis opinion 
of such a policy. On December 5, the German ambassador at 
London, Count Paul Hatzf eldt, reported a ccmversation with Lord 
Randolph Churchill, then secretary for India, in which the latter 
had remarked that "his wish was ... for an alliance with Ger> 
many," adding: "A nous deux nous pourrions gouvemer le 
monde." '<" Although the opinions of this somewhat erratic poli- 
tician could not be thought to represent any serious tendency in 
the British government, Bismarck was moved to make a lengthy 
answer giving his reasons for not entering into the proposition 
and demolishing Churchill's arguments in its favor. 

Bismarck's reasons against an English alliance were no differ- 
ent from those he had frequently expressed before. Hatzfeldt was 
to say to Churchill "that a lasting alliance with England would 
require a law, which would hardly receive the approval of the 
English Parliament: otherwise nothing could be acccnnplished 
but a ministerial agreement, of which the only result would be 
that we should serve as relay horses as long as we were needed." 
Bismarck pointed out that Great Britain and Germany alone 
could not "govern the world," but that a third partner would be 
needed, namely, Austria. Great Britun's own interests, he ar- 
gued, shouldimpelher to take Austria'spartagainstRussia; and 
he blamed her severely for having " frivolously antagonized 
Austria." '" 

It was doubtless with reference to this correspondence that 
Bismarck made the observation : ' ' We could easily transform our 
relations with England into an intimate understanding if we 
would sacrifice our Russian friendship for the English — which 
we have no intention of doing. England has always more to fear 
than to hope for from Russia; but, in cooperation with Austria 
and Italy, we could put up a strong defence for her if we retained 
Russia's friendship." '"^ His words, which foreshadow the game 
he was later to play in abuse of Russia's confidence, also evinced 

>"• G. P. O., iv, p. 130. Hatzfeldt to Herbert Bamud. 
>* Ibid., iv, p. 141. Bumuck to Hsufddt. 
>•> B. M. M., p. 164. 
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his detennination not to let Ei^land stand by while he did the 
playing. 

He uiged Kfilnoky to go slowly, leaving England, as far as pos- 
sible, to deal with Rus^ alone. He also took this opportunity 
to press for the ad(^tion of a policy of delimiting Austrian and 
Russian q}beres of influence in the Balkans, at least with respect 
to Serbia and Bulgaria. As far back as June, 18S4, he had in- 
structed the Gennan ambassadors in both Austria and Russia to 
cultivate this idea at the courts to which th^ were accredited."' 
It had borne no fruit in either case. When Bismarck now tmder- 
took to revive it, K&lnoky argued strongly against it. llie Ger- 
man ambassador reported his argument on December 9: "If the 
Une sq)arating the two ^heres of interest is to be the Serbo- 
Bulgarian border, he asks, what is to be done about Montenegro? 
Russia will never give up that position." "" Bismarck's answer 
was: "The delimitation I recommend concerns only Serbia and 
Bulgaria: Monten^ro and Rumania continue as they are, un- 
affected by it. Under this suj^sition, Austria could view an 
otxasional occupation of Bulgaria by Russia, and the latter, one 
of Serbia by Austria-Himgary, without disquietude." "" 

The argument continued into the following year, still without 
result. Bismarck went so far as to warn Austria anew that, if she 
did not come to some such arrangement, she m^ht find herself 
engaged in a war in which Germany would not feel obliged to 
aid her. He told the Austrian ambassador; "loyally and unre- 
servedly as we Germans would back you up if Russia attacked 
you, we could never contemplate the empk>yment of the German 
army as an auxiliary force in the extension of Austro-Hungarian 
influence on the lower Danube." "' 

All this sounds clear and reasonable enough. Bismarck was en- 
deavoring to repair his fault in having permitted the trouble be- 
tween Russia and Austria to develop to the extent it had attained. 
Hb solution, which is propounded here not for the first and by no 

w«G.i'.0.,iu,H>.34S.348- 

M* Ibid., V, p. 33. Deconbei 9, 1S85, Rmim to Bimuck. 

"* IKd., V, p. 37. December 13, BUmuck to Rcum. 

>*> Corti, pp. 344-146. Jinuaiy 14, Sttdiinyi to Ktiaoky. 
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means for the last time, needs to be scrutinized with care. Ap< 
parently he cuts vety short Austria's expectations of German 
support in a forward Balkan policy, but in reality he does so only 
in so far as immediate military help is concerned. Germany re- 
tains her benevolent attitude toward the extensitm of Austrian 
influence through Serbia and Rumania, the satellites of the 
Triple Allianix. And even back of her refusal of military co- 
Speration lies the fact of Germany's guarantee against any serious 
consequences of an Austrian defeat at the hands of Rus^a. 
Moreover, Bismarck showed at this time and later that he did 
not regard the delimitation of spheres of influence as necessarily 
implying any permanent gain to Rus^. "I find it especially 
hard to understand," he told Sz£ch£nyi, "why you take every 
little complication in the Balkan Peninsula so much to heart. If 
today Russia should undertake a new war against Turkey and 
push her troops as far as Constantin(^le, she would only be ripen- 
ing your harvest for you. With Transylvania and the occupied 
provinces in your hands, you would have Russia completely at 
your mercy; and she could not do otherwise than accept what- 
ever conditions you might impose." '" In other words, the dis- 
comfiture of Russia in 1878 might be repeated — perhaps on an 
even larger scale. 

In other communications to the Austrian government Bis- 
marck made it plain that he meant the methods of 1S77 to be re- 
produced, especially as concerned England. Count Herbert Bis- 
marck formulated the advice: "Provided Austria manages to 
restrain her impatience and conduct her policy from a statesman- 
like point of view, she can easily take care of her interests if 
Russia first gets into war with England or only first gets into 
Constantinople."'" To a later despatch in similar terms, the 
Chancellor himself added the prophetic words: "But Austria 
must never break with Russia, relying solely on German support 
and without a guarantee of the attitude of the Western Powers. 
As things now stand in England and France, we might thereby 
pave the way for a Russo-Anglo-French coalition, in the face of 

'" CoTti, p. 246. Jsuuaiy 14, Sz^htnyi to K&lnoky. 

"• G. F. O., \y, p. 163. December 7, Herbert Bismaick to Reuas. 
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vrhkh the situation of the aUied Empires would be most difficult 
and the trustworthiness of Italy become doubtful." '" In this 
farsighted estimate of probabilities lies the essential diSerence 
between Bismarck's policy and that of his successors. 

This time K&lnoky followed most of Bismarck's advice ; only he 
declined to admit a Russian occupation of Bulgaria or to show 
any real enthu^asm for spheres of interest in general. He held 
back, as suggested, from any serious transactions with Russia 
until England should get the lines of a settlement laid down. To 
the great annoyance of Bismarck, England's policy was sud- 
denly disturbed at this juncture by the change of governments 
early in February, which brought the uncongenial Gladstone 
back into power. The Bulgarian settlement was in reality facili- 
tated by this change; for the new British government took a less 
obstinate attitude regarding it, and had less influence at Con- 
stantinople with which to back up its policies. Once the chances 
of profiting by a clash between England and Russia had dimin- 
ished, the best course left open to the Central Powers was to sup- 
port all tendencies toward moderation and peace. 

Bismarck was now ready to take an active part in the settle- 
ment. The advent of an unfriendly government in England im- 
pelled him to avoid all fiulher European complications and made 
him more than ever anxious to see the existing muddle cleared 
away. He used all his influence to hasten the negotiations both for 
the peace between Serbia and Bulgaria and for the arrangement 
of the status of Eastern Rumelia. The former settlement was 
beii^ delayed chiefly by Bulgaria's claims for an indemnity, 
which Germany was instrumental in having dropped."' When 
Prince Alexander objected to the periodic renewals of his appoint- 
ment as governor of Eastern Rumelia, included in the latter 
transaction, Germany stood with Russia in proposing that the 
Powers sign the agreement in disregard of the prince's opinion."* 
The treaty, which simply refetablished peace between Serbia and 
Bulgaria, was signed at Bucharest on March 3, 1S86. The new 



" C.F.O., iv, p. 346. Febrnaiy, I 

» P.i'.,i886,lxxv,T^Aeyno.3,p.9i. Febniuy io,iS86,S(»tttoK<Mebety. 

■• Ibid., p. 176. Mtuch 16, Makt to Soiebeiy. 
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arrangemeiit by which the governor-generalship of Eastern 
Rumelia was intrusted to the prince of Bulgaria was adopted by 
the reassembled conference of Constantinople on April 5. 

The Balkan troubles seemed to be over. Bulgaria was united 
without disturbance of the other arrangements of the treaty of 
Berlin. Only the bitterly disappointed Greeks showed them- 
selves refractory about following the advice of the Powers to dis- 
arm and accept the ^tuation. Bismarck, with his characteristic 
indifference to the claims of Balkan nations, advised that they be 
left simply to take the consequences of any possible rash action, 
but was finally induced to join in the naval demonstration and 
threat of blockade which helped bring them to terms."' 

So peace had been patched up all round. But it was not a peace 
to be proud of. The situation was more unstable than it had been 
before the revolt of Philippopolis occurred; and the League of the 
Three Emperors was correspondingly less secure. Russia could 
not ac(^t as final a Bulgarian union imder Alexander of Batten- 
berg. The Tsar coldly rebuffed his attempt at a reconciliation, in 
December, in spite of Bismarck's favorable attitude toward such a 
solution of the problem."" The Russian government burned with 
mortification at its defeat and would not rest until the objectioQ- 
able prince were got out of the way. Any movement against him 
could coimt upon Russian support. But now that the union had 
been wrought for good or ill, the Powers composing the opposi- 
tion to Russia's Balkan policy had become doubly apprehensive 
about Russian influence in Bulgaria. Having administered a set- 
back to it, they had more ground to defend than before, and had 
become more nervous about defending it. Another crisis was 
bound to come sooner or later, and it was certain to be more seri- 
ous than the one just passed. 

"' Preuttisde JaJirbildur, Much, iSSfi, p. 306. 

>" CoTti, pp. 13&-139. J. F. Biddeley, Russia in the ' EigMia ' (Londcn, igai), 
pp. 167, 370. In two interviews, on December ig, on the nibject of this attenqtt, 
CMintPeterSbuvalovttddBkddeley: "Biunarck, with whom he had two long inter- 
view*, hid even made him proposals based on this supposition;" and "Gamaay 
thinks that Prince Akxandei acted in a way to forfeit tlie confidence of Eoiope but 
that his subsequeat conduct and successes have so strengthened his position in Bul- 
garia Itwlf that It wUl be dlffiimlt now to get rid of him." 
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THE ABDICATION OF PRINCE ALEXANDER 



dnoNG the early months of the year 1886, in spite of the perils 
beneath the surface, Germany's relations with Russia seemed to 
afford no occasion of alarm. The fag-ends of the Balkan crisis 
were getting tied up one after another; and Russia's essentifd 
dissatisfacti(m with the way matters stood did not visibly affect 
the situation. The League of the Three Emperors was still in- 
tact, having weathered the storm in apparently sound condition. 
Bismarck did not perceive that all the timbers of his craft had 
been ^rung because it had been left to ride out the gale, instead 
of being steered into a safe harbor. The next blow would set it 
leaking at every* seam. 

The German Chancellor was occupied during these months 
with matters chiefly of internal significance, but connected in 
various ways with foreign affairs. One important preoccupation 
was with the deUcate task of arranging his journey to Canossa, 
assuring himself of as favorable and profitable a reception as pos- 
sible at the end of his pilgrimage. Papal mediation in the dispute 
with Spain over the Caroline Islands, the revision of the ' May 
Laws,' the opening up of new sources of imperial revenue, the 
renewal of the anti-Sodalist laws — all these figured in the com- 
plicated intrigue of reconciliation with the Pope and readjustment 
of the party situation within Germany. Bismarck was also en- 
gaged, since the preceding year, in developing a programme of 
anti-P<dish measures in the eastern provinces of Prussia. These 
measures of internal policy had various implications in the inter- 
national field, among them an intention on Bismarck's part to 
strengthen the bonds of the League of the Three Emperors.^ 

t TmmtidUtely after the qxcch of Decembei i in the Rdchitag on this quesdon, 
Bumarck went to confer with the Ruuiaii and Auitrian ambassadors. Regestm, ii, 
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Oppression of the Poles was one of Prussia's traditional methods 
of currying favor with Rtissia.' 

On this occasion, it appears that Bismarck overshot his mark, 
when he carried his campaign to the length of expelling alien 
Poles and Jews to make room for German colonists. Although 
the injured persons were of races hated by many Russians, they 
were, nevertheless, Russian subjects, attacks upon whom must be 
resented by their government.* The resentment did not take the 
form of intervention in their behalf; but it undoubtedly played its 
part in influenciag the Tsar to issue his ukaz of the following year, 
directed against German landholding in Rusda's western prov- 
inces — an act to which Germans still later pointed as a reason 
for economic measures against Russia. Thus the League of the 
.Three Emperors was weakened in another place. Hitherto, the 
relations between Russia and Austria had been chiefly damaged : 
now the seed had been sown of a conflict between Russia and Ger- 
many. For the moment that conflict devel(q>ed no further. Bis- 
marck still looked upon the Russian alliance as his guarantee 
against a r^qiprochement between Russia and France. 

So far as relations between these last two countries were con- 
cerned, matters took a turn most favorable to Bismarck's policies. 
At the close of the preceding year, the two had shown a tendency 
to draw closer t<^ther than was comfortable for Germany. 
France's conciliatory conduct throughout the Bulgarian crisis was 
taken by the Russian government as a mark of friendship, of 
which it expressed a sincere appreciation.* But these promising 

p. 383. C£. Ludiu von BallhMuen, pp. 343-344 (April j, 1886): "Wdche grosae 
Eile eigcDtlidi BiuuArck bewegt, den Fneden mit Rom i tout pnx heifacizufUhren, 
venteht man ebeoaowenig, wie die hcftige Aufnalime dcr Folenfrage, mlclie doch 
in keiiier mehr akuten Lftge wu wie seit Jahren. Ob ei gToaae eun^iSiache Kata- 
stiophen drohen sicbt? Man muss es hat ^auben, demi ohne Gnmd handelt ei 
■cbweriich so. Andere freilich beiweifetn die Planmfasigkeit Mines Handelns." 

* See DelbrUdc, Biswarcis Erbt (Berlin, igis), pp. 151-153. 

* B^bcvBBKi Esponu, Febmaiy, 1886, p. 917. Ludus von Ballhausen, p. 354 
(October 17, 1S86): "Schwdnitzist der Meinung, dass unaere Ausweisungen rua- 
sucher Untertanen in Russland viel bOaes Blut gemacbt haben und ucher ai Um- 
lichen Masnegeln gegen die Deutichen splter fOhren werden." 

* Charles de Freycinet, Souvenirs (Paris, 1913), p. 307. A letter written to 
Freycinet by the Russian ambassador. Baron Mohrenheim, on December 95, 1885, 
quotes from a despatch from Giers, just received, a paaiage thaniing France for her 
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prospects were speedily ruined by the French themselves. The 
pardon of Prince Kropotkin appeared to the Tsar not only as an 
afiront to himself, but as a fresh demonstration of incurable rad- 
ical sympathies on the part of the French government. The re- 
public was clearly no fit associate for the Russian autocracy. The 
coolness between the two governments had increased to such a 
ptunt by March that, when Fiance proposed, in a fashion which 
gave rise to misunderstandings, to change her ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, the Tsar declared that no ambassador at all was nec- 
essary, and ordered his own representative at Paris to go upon a 
long vacation.' Re did not conceal his contemipt for the fichu 
gouDentemetU by the Seine.' The campaign for improving Franco- 
Russian relations begun in April by the brilliant journalist, 
Katkov, in his Moscow Gazette, seemed bom under the most un- 
favorable auspices. It constituted a disquieting element in the 
situation, but seemed to make little headway against the trend of 
feeling at court. 

So confident was Bismarck of the reliability of the Russian 
guarantee, that he i^oceeded to complete the breach with France 
which had been developing ever since Ferry's fall. Relations with 
the government of Brisson, his successor, had continued tolerable, 
although lacking in cordiality. The Chancellor had become more 
and more doubtful of the results of his policy of recondliatioa, 
concerning which he now spoke with n^ve disappointment. In 
a despatch of September 21, 1885, to Prince Hohenlohe, ambassa- 
dor at Paris, he commented bitterly on the wave of anti-German 

attitade in the Bolguiaii quection, and concluding; "Nous sommes chunrfs de 
cette ctHifunnitf de vua entre noui et le Bouveinemeut fiHncais, et nous aimons & 
espficr que nous contisueroiu i marcher d'acoml." 

* Emest Daudet, Histoire difhmatigue de ralUoMee franiM-nuu (Puis, 1898), 
p. 186. Alfred Runbaud./ubiFary (Puis, 1903), p. 409 (May i, 1886, Ferry to 
Billot): "Le rappel inutile, maladroit, injustifiable du g£n£nd Appert a profondfi- 
ment blessi la cour de Rusaie. Jointe & la gi&c« de Krapotkine, cette sotte metuie 
nons a pour longtcD^s Itrmt de ce cMi tout moyen d'actioD. A la prfseotation du 
Dom de B., le czar a mia de sa main, I'annotation suivante: ' Ni B,, ni personne.' 
Et n a ajouti qu'il n'avait pas besoin d'ambaasadeui; qu'uu sim[^ chargf d'affaires 
auffiiait pour UD pays ' qui va droit i la Comnuine.' " SeealNCi^.O., vi, p. 97. 

' Priuce N. M. Golitsyn, "Lettre au ' Ugaro ' sui lei theories de Katkow," re- 
puUithed by £iftnAur;A Keri«u>, January, rS88, p. 153. SeealsoG.P. 0.,vi,p.99. 
According to SchwNoitz, the phrase was ipiMt goittemtmtnt et etHKtUies. 
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feeling which had swept over France at the time of his dispute 
with Spain. He complained: "Fifteenyearsof friendly advances 
in all fields of policy, with the single exception of Alsace, could 
not suffi<% to bring about any change or moderation in this feel- 
ing." ' Tlie transfer of Prince Hohenlohe from the embassy at 
Paris to the post of governor of Alsace-Lorraine marked the in- 
auguration of a new regime of severity in the Reichsland, based 
upon distrust of French policy.' Then in the French elections of 
October, the majority became so divided over the question of re- 
taining Ferry's colonies that the Conservative groups were en- 
abled to make large gains. The Radicab' propaganda against the 
Ferry policies and the Conservatives' tendency toward an Orlean- 
ist reaction were equally disturbing to Bismarck.* To the French 
ambassador he bitterly denounced the general revival of the spirit 
of revenge."* On November 28, he expressed his feelings publicly 
in the Reichstag, telling Germany and the world: "We have so 
far had the good fortune to hve in peace and good relations with 
the government of France. But we cannot say the same of the 
French pohtical parties; and recent occurrences . . . have shown, 
to our regret, that in all parties the leading organs regard demon- 
strations of hostihty to Germany, and of a detenmnatioa to take 
revenge when the moment arrives, as the best arguments for in- 
fluencing public opinion in the elections." " 

* Cf.O., iii,p. 451. Sec also Ladus von BalUuniwn, p. 319. 

* Pagii (Seiute Report), p. 116. On September 30, iSSj, in UUng leave of 
Fieycmet, Hohenlohe remaned: "Je pus pour StmboiugBvecapprtben^on, car 
je ataa Inen qu'on se fait en AUemagne des idtea qui vont me gtoer bcaucoup. 
jamais voiUu gouvemer tianquilleinent et avec douceur. Mais Ton me poussei« 
auz mesuies inergiques, psrce qu'on croit que Is population est devenue plus diffidle, 
plus hostile. On redoute leg exdtations qu'elle recoit de ce cAt£, ofl il y a une le- 
dudeicence des idies de revanche." 

> B. M. M., p. 35S. "Nur kein Orleans," he ezcUimed, "solange er nicht un- 
abwendlicb von sett»t kommt. Dass die RepuUik zur Anaichie fdhrt, nuias nicht 
verdnnkdt werden." 

1* Daudet, C«urcef, 19. 11)3-195. "Aucun de voe portia dans ses pragrammes 
ilectoraux n'a ost dtaavouer le prisdpe de vos revendications et se d6clarer partisan 
d'une acceptation finale des faits accomplis. |'en d<Ms conclure qu'3 existe une pen- 
ste commune fc la nation enti^. . . . Je ne peux avtur la s&iiriti que la France ne 
cberchera pas i profiler de la premiere Kcouue qui se prcxiuira en Europe . . . pour 
nous Bttaquer et compromettre I'oeuvre du traiU de Frandort." 

" KtdtH, li, p. 163. 
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The new year brought with it a new government in France, 
where the BrissoD ministiy had been tottering since the elections 
of October. Its overthrow, by a nuval defeat on the question of 
holding Tonkin, signified a mc«e decided reaction than ever 
against all that Ferry had stood for." A timely rally of some frag- 
ments of the old majority, however, checked this reaction, ena- 
bling Freydnet's government of * republican concentration ' to 
take over the reins of power. No abrupt change in foreign policy 
then occurred, although the new government roundly asserted its 
acceptance of the country's pronouncement against recent tend- 
endes." Bismarck's commentary was: "In colonial matters we 
must not take too much in hand at a time, and we already have 
enough for a beginning. We must now hold rather with the Eng- 
lish, while, as you know, we were formerly more on the French 
side. But, as the last elections in France show, every one of any 
importance there had to make a show of hostility to us." " 

Althou^ there was still no real cause for quarrel between Ger- 
many and France, the press of both countries had gradually re- 
assumed its old acrid tone of mutual recrinunatlon and picking of 
controversies. At first the Orleanists were the chief target for 
abuse from the German side." When these princes overreached 

" The issues were stron^y brought out in the debateof December 14, iS85,in the 
Qtamber ot Deputies. To Spuller's "En France llioimeur n'a jamais ttt un mot," 
CfemM^rwiii rcjdned: "M. SpuUer, je vsis vous rfpoiidie. Votre honneur s'est 
tR)uv£ hltaat quand, dans cette Chambre, des hommes ont demaiuU d'ivacuer 
TonkiD: voulez-vous me diie ce que vous avez itssenti, et si votie tomieur n'a pas 
tiessoiUi quand voui avez lu une dfpiche lignte ' Jules Petty,' dans laquelle, le jour 
m(me oil nous avona apprb I'ichcc de Lang-Son, le cabinet fnncaia implorait ' le 
prtdeux concoura' de M. le prince de Bismarck?" Wild demonstrations against 
Ftrty followed the reading of the telegram in question from the Yellow Book. 
Journal ofidd, December 15. The government resigned after a proposal to 
evacuate Tonkin had been defeated by only four votes. 

" Joarnal QficUt, January t6, tB86. Ministerial declaration to the Chamber: 
" 8*0 est un pmnt nr lequel le niffrage universd at soit exprimf sans Equivoque c'est 
■or U direction i donner k nos afFaiies eztfrieiues. II attend que la France ait une 
pditique digne et padfique, et qu'elle concentie tea forces sur le continent. ... II 
ne veut plus de ces expeditions Icnntalnes. ..." 

" Buich, iii, p. 154 (Amer., ii, p. 3^; TogtbudMHtter, iii, p. 104). 

" M. A. Z., March 34, iHb. Berlin, March ai. "Die offidaee und lnsi»rirte 
Prease ist in jUngater Zeit mit bcsonderem Eifer bemOht, alle Annichen unvers^m- 
Hcher n&d kriegeriacher Stimmung franiOsiscber ParteifUhrer oder doch fiancfr- 
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themselves with their Portuguese marriage and were stricken l^ 
the republic's decree of expulsion, only the German newspapers in 
all Europe refrained from attacking the measure. One grievance 
was gone; but meanwhile German public t^union had fixed upon 
a new incarnation of the ' French peril.' This was General Bou- 
langer, ministo' of war in Fieydnet's cabinet — a personality at 
first unknown, except as a self-advertisii^ though amenable sub- 
ordinate, but very soon to mount the wave of his ill-starred 
popularity. Bismaick himself took a leading part in building up 
the legend of his mysterious power, his sinister designs, and his 
fonnidableness to Germany. Without any particular reason, un- 
less that of finding a bogy with which to menace public opinion, 
he dragged the French minister of war into the conclusion of his 
^>eech on the brandy monopoly, on March 36. The spectre he 
called up was that of a France rushing to war under the red flag 
of Socialism; and he introduced Boulanger into this picture by 
seizing upon certain expressions of which that general had made 
use in defending the conduct of the French army toward the 
strikers at Decazeville. "Today," Bismarck told the Reichstag, 
"the French army stands facing the labor unrest in Decazeville. 
We do not know whether to lay more emphasis upon the fact that 
it is holding that unrest in check or upon the ministerial declara- 
tion that the soldier of today is the worker of yesterday, and the 
worker of today, the soldier of yesterday. We do not know who 
will finally eme^;e victor in these troubles in France." ** The 
allusion was unmistakable, and was widely commented upon. It 
was the beginning of that element in Boulanger's populari^ 
which arose from the belief that, since he was the man vriio was 
hated and feared by Bismarck, he was therefore the man for 
France. 

ibcher Preuorgaoe gegen Deutschknd ni mnm^ln und die deutsche Leserwett wif 
dietelben •ufmericsam xu nwcben. Ntunentlich wiid suf deutschfundliche und 
kriegsdrohende Abdchten der Orleans hingewicsen. . . ." 

'* Redat, ■£, p. 365. The passage from Boulanger's speech lefened to luns: 
"Est-ce que nos ouvriers, soldats d'hiei, auiaient i ledouter quelque iJiose de nos 
soldats d'aujourd'hui, ouviieiB de demain? . . . peut-ltie 4 I'heutc oil je parie, 
chaque sddat partage-t-il avec un mineut sa soupe et aa ration de pain." Journal 
opcid, March, 1886, p. 441. ChambK, Match 13. latetpellatkn on Decueville 
•tiikc. 
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Bismarck, for his own part, was often glad of a foreign danger to 
hold over the heads of the Opposition at home, and did not 
scruple to foster this development of French chauvinism, which 
had the further merit of discrediting France in the eyes of Russia. 
Ilie campaign was taken up by the German press, and was ma- 
terialfy uded by the publication in France of an optimistic review 
of French military prospects, entitled Avant la bataiUe, and by the 
energetic programme of army reform into which the new minister 
of war had at once plunged." And the attacks continued, de^te 
the remonstrances of the French government and the (qiinion of 
the German ambassador at Paris that France's assurances of 
peaceful intentions were well meant and serious.** The schwaru 
Funkt on the political horizon, of which the Chancellor spoke at 

" The Norddeutaeht AUfemdne ZeUung, on April ig, reprinted a Beriui letter 
from PalUiielit Corretpomdeia, of Vienna, listing the causes for alarm at develop- 
ments in France as follows: "das vorkunem in Paris enduenene Buch' Avant U 
bataiUe,' das auf Gnind offidellei Mittheilungen verOSentlicbt worden sdn soil; die 
T b a t sadie, daas die Rcgierung gewissermaiaen eine Pitmie auf den Chauvinismus 
lEesetst hat, mdem tie hervonageikle Mitgliedei der Patiiotenliga, MBnneT wie Paul 
Bert und den Abgeordneten Thiessen, mil guten Stellungen bedacht hat; gewisse 
Aeussenmgen des Kriegsnuiiisters Geneial Boulanger und andeiei hoher Offiziere, 
mlcbc die Runde durch die f nniSsiscbe und durcb die ausUndische Presse gemacht 
habeo; "*'''"'■'" Anzeichen endlich dafilr, dass alle Parteien in Frankreich, von der 
Jlussersten oonseivativen bis zur eitrem radicslen, in einem GefUhk, dem des 
Hassesgegen Deutschland, Innig verfounden ^d." Also, if. A. Z., July 8 (Beriin, 
Julyj). "InoSdSsenKundgebuQgenistindenletztcnMonatenwiedeiholtdarauf 
liingewicacn worden, daai Deutschland durch den Gang der fianzOuschen Politik in 
bohem Grade verstimmt sei. Nameotlich dem neuen Aimee-Otganisations^Jan des 
Generals Boulanger wurde in dieser Hinsicht eine beaondcre Bedeutung beigelegt 
und angedeutet, dass, falls denelbe zui AusfQhiung gelangen sdlte, Deutschland 
gexwuDgen sein wOrde, auch sdneneits eine weiteic VeistSikung dei Aimee eintie- 
ten ni lassen. Die dem frenz5sisdieD Kriegsmmister eigebene Presse hat uch 
-dieser Kundgebungen bem&chtigt, urn fUr die Ideen des Generals Propaganda xu 
jnachen." 

" Pagts (Senate Report), p. 333. March ati.iSSa.Courcel to Freydnet. Courcel 
warned Beitiert Bisnuick that the language of the German press was creating " un« 
nrffancc vague qui peut devenir dangereuse un jour." Count Heriiert only icfdied 
that the dangers being pointed out were real. Cf. Ludua von Ballhausen, pp. 
■34^347 (April 31, 1S86): " Graf MUnster besuchte midi und Buaserte sich schr be- 
ruhigend Qber die Lage in Fiankreicb. Man filrdite uch da sehr vor uns, und Fiey< 
dnet habe ihm wiederholt vemchert, solange er im Amt ad, w&ie an Krieg nicht zu 
-denken. . . . Hkr milsse man natUriich stets berdt sdn, aber den Kiieg nicht 
pravoiieren. Die Fnuuosen Uten es »cber nicht." 
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the begianmg of i8S6, had, by the middle of the year, become an 
appredabk shadow.** 

He saw in its growth no cause for serious anxiety. Germany's 
position appeared secure. France was still isolated and satisfac- 
torily at odds with both England and Russia. These two, in their 
turn, had fallen out with each other anew. The question of 
Afghanistan was in abeyant^; but Russia provoked En^and to 
great irritation, in July, by her closure of Batum, which she had 
declared at the congress of Berlin she intended to keep a free port. 
No one could prevent her from changing her mind on the subject, 
especially since the treaty of Berlin had been tampered with in 
far more serious respects. Certainly Bismarck had no thought of 
disputing her right to do so; for the English rivalry was one of his 
holds upon Russia. Hiis incident served to keep the ill humor 
between the two countries from dying away.*" 

Bismarck was very far, at this time, from seeking an En^ish 
alliance in pla<x of his Russian one. Thoughts on England's sup- 
posed responsibilily for the Bulgarian troubles still occupied his 
mind." The return of Gladstone to power during the first half of 
the year had revived his personal animosity and his desire to 
thwart British policy wherever he could do so through others. 
Any satisfaction he may have felt at Salisbury's recovery of office 
in June was tempered by the new demonstration of the insecurity 
of British governments in general. He was willing enough to keep 
direct relations between England and Germany on an amicable 
footing. He even concluded, in the sununei of 1886, three new 

" Newton, £onIZ.>MM{LondoD, 1913, ivolsOiiiip-S^g. July i3,i886,Lyoiuto 
Rosebeiy. "Certainly it comes round to one in vukus nys from Gennany tlut 
wuiBverygeiieraIlyezpected,oratalleventstalkedof theie. The accounts tniirent 
Id Gemumy of supposed French provocations look as if there was a party there try- 
ing to mak up hoatile feeling against France. An alliance between Fiance and 
Russia seems to be the bugbear. I don't see symptoms at present of any war qtirit in 
this conntiy." 

** A very brief Bhie Book was issued on the subject in iSSG. England bad evi- 
dently little ground or desire for making a real diplomatic incident. 

" Lucius von Ballhausen, p. 34a. March 3i, 1886. "Se. HajestSt: Esseheim 
Osten wieder bedenklich aus, dei ncue Kiaiflikt nut dem Sultan und dem FOrsten 
von Bulgaricn lei bedenklich. . . . Bismarck meinte, er kSnne nicht ^auben, dass 
die Kfinigin Viktoita to mutig sei, den Konflikt aus Fanulieninteresse an schUien. 
Se. MajeiUlt mdnte: Das ^aube er dochl" 
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coloiiial agreements, affecting Zannbar, Southwest Africa, and the 
Guinea Coast." All this was in accordance with his intention, ex- 
pressed to Busch, of holding in colonial matters rather with the 
English than with the Frendi. But the League of the Three Em- 
perors still overshadowed European politics to the extent of ex- 
cluding any general combination with England. 

An opportunity to bring about such a combination — in the 
very form favored by Bismarck of an Anglo-Austrian accord — 
was afforded by Lord Salisbury, who remarked to the German 
ambassador, on August 13, that England was too weak in mili- 
tary power to keep the peace in the Near East alone, and would 
welcome an understanding with Austria for the purpose.** But 
Bismarck believed at the moment that the Eastern Question 
could be taken care of by other means, and feared that Austria 
might be made a catspaw. He confined himself to advising Salis- 
bury that if Great Britain needed troops to maintun her interests 
in the Near East, she should subsidize the Turkish army.** 

Bismarck's assurance that peace would be kept in the Near 
East without England's he^ was not due to any lack of causes 
of trouble there. The Bulgarian question obstinately refused to 
stay quiet. Apparently settled in the spring, by midsummer it 
was once more set stirring through the overzealous activity of 
Prince Alexander. Once given his inch of legal standing in 
Eastern Rumelia, the prince proceeded to take his full ell of lib- 
er^ in disregarding the limitations of the treaty of Berlin. 
Deputies from the newly acquired province were called to the 
&eat Assembfy of the piincqwlity; and the factitious separa- 
tion of the two territories was in every way treated as nonexistent. 
The Powers looked upon these developments with concern, smce 
they tended to disturb the delicate balance between the treaty 
terms and the fiat accompli of September.** Russia, althou^ 

" Edwud ^rtalet. The liap of Affita by Tnaty (London, 1909, 3d ed., 3 volt, 
and iii^«), iii, pp. 874-881. 

■ G.^, O., iv, p. i6ti. Augiut 13, Bfttzfeldt to Biimuck. 

■• Ibid., iv, p. 168. Auguit 30, Berchem to Hatzfddt. 

■* See p. 138 of RgtoMh^-Idte md Fandamtmiu (1919), edited by Wllbelm 
KShler (vol v of the tetiei Zwr etrnpOucheH PoUHk, edited t^ Berahud Sdtwett- 
fccei). July4,iS86, despatch of Count EirembinltdeDudMelejBelgUnministet 
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especially disgusted at them, took no overt action. The gpai of 
her policy was now the upsetting of Prince Alexander horn his 
throne.*' Tlie Russian government was even giving signs that, in 
the future conduct of its Balkan policy, it would not pay over- 
much attention to the League of the Three Emperors, which had 
proved of so little value in the foregoing year." 

Tlie problem of keeping Russia in line was one of the most 
serious which confronted the leading statesmen of the two Central 
Empires in their summer conferences of July 22-34, &t Eissmgen, 
and August ^10, at Gastein. Despite the controversies of the 
previous year, and Bismarck's sharp criticisms of E&lnoky, the 
Austro-German allian^ remained firm, as the backbone not only 
of the League of the Three Emperors, but of Bismarck's whole 
international system. These yearly interviews demonstrated its 
solidity and he^>ed fix its attitude toward pending questions and 
toward the outlyii^ combinations. One question debated at this 
particular period, as it had been since the formation of the al- 
liance, was tq>parently that of rendering it more intimate by a 
customs and military union — a proposition never acceptable to 
Austria.*' 

But foreign affairs formed, after all, the chief topics of discus- 
sion at these interviews. The ties with Russia were being loos- 
at St. Petenburg. "Lk aCpantioa (Ufinitive de 1« Rouiii£lie Orienule de I'EnqtiTe 
OttoRuu) Bcrait un commeDcuiient d'ex£catioa de ce dimembiement; c'est pour- 
quoi I'on s'eSorce de letenir le Prince AleisiidTe d'une dfmuche qui Otenit k cette 
province Kin ajqiwence de vasselage. An fond, nul ne tSent k I'integritf de U 
Turquie, mais chacun veut la ganntii par piicaution cuiUe le voisin, et la Ruaiie 
en paiticulier paice qu'elle a'apertoit que toute dCpouiUe arrachte i cet Enquic 
n'ayant jusqu'l pHcent pro&U qu'i ses rivalei, le plus sage est de conjurer le 
paitage de la Turquie juiqu'au moment pn^iice pour le faire toumer k I'avantage 
de la Russie ... En consfquence de tx qui prtctde, il faut a'attendre i voir les 
caUoets de St. Fitenbouig, de Vienne et de Berlin agir avec asBCs d'ensemble pour 
imposer le mH'"tif" du itaitu guo L la Porte et au Gouvcmement bnlgare." 

" TKsrKpeBTh, ii, p. 167. 

" Z«r earepsiiclieM Patitik, v, p. 145. August 7, 18S6, Count de Jonghe d'Ai- 
doye mote from Vienna; "Depuis les fvinementa de Bulgarie la Russie tout en 
ne cherchant pas k reprendR ouvertement encore sa position prtpond£nnte k Sofia, 
trouve que la tr^ alliance panlyM M politique dan* la presqu'lle des Balkans, et 
sans s'en detacher, df ji ttmoigDe qu'elle n'eit pas diapoafe ft laiuei porter attciute 
■frieusement i sa politique traditionnelle en Orient." 

*■ Ibid., pp. 161-163. December 37, 1886, Jmiglie'i deqwtch. 
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ened. HuttfactprobablydidDotwOTiyK&lnok.y unduly; but to 
Bismarck it was of grave importan<%. An agreement was, there- 
fore, readied to assure the maintenance of the League of the 
Three Emperors by offering no opposition to Russia's design of 
eliminating Prinra Alexander.** Beyond his disappearance, the 
future could not be detennined. 

Another troublesonke problem which presented itself concerned 
the renewal of that other auxiliary combination, the Triple Al- 
liance, due to expire in the following spring. Since 1883 it had 
been regarded as imdependable by both Central Powers.** It had 
shown itself so in the recent crisis. Yet neither minister was will- 
ing to let it h^>se ; and a decision was arrived at in their interviews 
that the existing relations should be maintained unaltered." 
This was, unfortunately, not going far .enou^ to meet the case ; 
for a statesman was now at the head of Italian affairs with a policy 
des^ned to place his country in an international position far 
different from that of i88a. 

Ever since the advent to power of Count RobilaQt, in October, 
1885, it had been a foregone conclusion that Italy was not to be 
kept in the Tr^le Alliance without the extension of some further 
advantages to her interests. Robilant's private secretary has 

" Zw emotOuchen Foiiiik, v, p. 146. August aj, 1886, Jooghe: "C'eat »lors 
qu'cn prtsence des dangen que prEaenterut Iti niptare de r^Ulance, out eu lieu les 
oitievuea de Kiaaingen et de Gutein. Apiis un mUr examen de U situ&tioa Ton a. 
reconnuquemitax VBlaitlaisKTrepTendre i laRuuieioartledomiDaDtcaBulguie 
que d'eqwserl'EuTopeuu dangers d'unenouvelk conflagration en Orient. CcKnit 
■ind A Gutein que le Prince Alexandre auiait iti «acrifif au mainticn de la paiz." 
Later in the year, Eaiavelov, who resigned from the Bulgarian Council of Regency, 
alleged publicly, In alyrnovo tiewip^xr, that such BD agreemeDt had been reached, 
giving as its immediate occaaioQ the discoveiy by the Imperial governments of an 
intrigue between Alexander and the Rumanians for sup^rt to an insurrection in 
Idacedonia in return for the cession to Bumaniaof the Rushchuk-Vama frontier strip. 
Tima, November 19 (Vienna, November 16). Coiti(p. 3j8) states that Alexander 
did visit Rumania in June for the purpose of negotiating a iaFV">ch'ii>Bnt. On 
November ay, SztSgyCny answered an interpellation in the Hungarian Delegation 
Mt Katavelov's story by denying all the allegations involving the Austro-Hungariatt 
government. J<^. F. P., November 28. 

" Pribram, "Zwei GesptSche des Fflnten Bismarck mit dem Kionprinien Ru- 
dolf von Oesterreich," in Oatemiduuhe Runduhmi, Jantiaty, 1991, pp. i6-r7. 
Conversation of March i, 1SS3. 

■ Pribram, GekemtairSte, i, p. 173 (American ed., ii, pp. 47-4S}. 
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written that, at the outset, he dedaied the scope of the alliance 
must be enlarged ; "Hie Triple Alliance does not guarantee us on 
the sea: there is need of establishing intimate bonds of friendship 
with England, which will be useful, not to us alone, but also to our 
two allies." In order to obtain the satisfaction of her desires, he 
believed, Italy must avoid displaying the eagerness with which 
she had rushed into so unproductive a treaty. She must remain 
aloof and pursue vigtwously her own interests. Then, "after a 
year of this policy, the renewal of the alliance will be sought of us; 
and without effort we shaU obtain what today would never be 
conceded." ■* 

Events in their later courses had played into Robilant's hands. 
The cooling of relations between Germany and France, together 
with the rise of the Bulgarian crias, brought home to both Bis- 
marck and Kfilnoky the importance of the Italian connection. 
From the first, the Chancellor held out hope to the Italian am- 
bassador, Latmay, that the treaty would be made more advan- 
tf^^us and that relations with England would be improved." 
Robilant received these overtures coolly, leaving to Germany the 
initiative in carrying them further.** One of Robilant's first pro- 
ceedings after his assumption of office had been, accordingly, to 
communicate to E&lnoky his complaint that the alliance in its 
existing form did not give sufUdent support to Italy's interests.** 

There followed Italy's declaration of independence as to her 
action in the Serbo-Bulgarian war, which uncovered hitherto un- 
considered interests in the Eastern Question. The q>eedy clearing 
up of this crisis left Italy's declaration without immediate effect; 
but a new issue had been raised upon which satisfaction must ulti- 

n lUfiule C^>peUi, "La politica eiten del coale di RotuUnt," in Nuna Anto- 
lopa, November 1, 1894, p. 6. 

" Francesco Cii^i, PeUHax eilera (Milin, igi2), pp. 129-130 (Iftmoin, ii, 
p. 161). The Uttei phnse refers to the only bit of Eubstaotial evidence we bave on 
thit imporUnt K^iect of the negotiation before the account of Biamuck'B coovena- 
don with Malet on Febiuujr i, tSS?. It b rignificant that Rotulant ihould have 
felt an organic connection to exist between the Triple Alliance and the deured rap- 
[Rodiement with England, and that he should have called upon Germany to inter- 
cede for him with the British govenunent. 

" Chiala,p.466. 

>* G.P.0.,iv,p.j8i. October 10, 1885, ReuH to Bisman^ 
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mately be given. No steps were taken toward doing so, once the 
first Bulgarian crisis was out of the way. Indeed, negotiations 
looking toward a renewal of the Triple Alliance lagged generally, 
Robilant showed no haste to press them. He declined the initia- 
tive, di^layed indifference, and even intimated a possibility that 
he would let the alliance drop." Bismarck, on the other hand, 
showed no inclination to make the display of eagerness which the 
Italian government seemed to require. He refused to assume the 
aiq>earance of bringing pressure iq>on Vienna, and told Launay 
that " Germany was only secondarily interested in the prolonga- 
tion of the treaty." " 

llie coolness of the Italian government toward Austria and 
Germany was accompanied by a cultivation of good relations with 
France, apparently in pursuance of the design to live on good 
terms with all its nei^bors. Robilant took up the matter of a 
treaty of navigation between the two countries, in suspense since 
1S81, and pushed it to a conclusion in the treaty of April 30, 1886, 
whidi was quickly approved by the Italian Parliament. To his 
disannfituie, the treaty was rejected by the French Chamber on 
July 13. The attempt at a r^ijmxihement ceased abruptly with a 
decree submitting French vessels in Italian ports to the general 
pcfft dues; and relations went henceforth from bad to worse. 

The Italian statesman, nevertheless, kept out of the series of 
little interviews which Bismarck arranged with his colleagues of 
allied states during the summer of 1886. The hints dropped to 
him from Berlin and ^enna, after the encounters of July and 
August, to the effect that the two Empires desired a simple re- 
newal of the existing agreement, were met by a firm statement 
that the treaty could never be renewed td qud, and by suggested 
modifications which were found rather stiff in both capitals." 

" Cbialk,p.47i> In Jane, 1886, refdying to LMinay'snisgestioa of a little visit to 
Gattdn, RofaOant wrote: "Le ptbux dc Biamaick a fait de beHei phiuei tax mon 
compte qtuDd je mis venu au ministtre, nuis en dclion de cela U n'a pas renuit 
le petit doigt poor accentuer un tapprochement ^s pratique ven lltalie. . . . 
Dfcidimeot lltalie est fatiguie de cette alliance inficonde et }e ne me mdi paa 
I'envie de la forcer i. la renouveler ... Si le chancelier i/bait hii entAmer des ntgo- 
datioiudani ce aeiu, Q n'a qu'ft prendre lui I'inidative, et i noiu fain connattrv 

' Frfbam, i, p. 173 (American ed., Ei, p. 47). ** Chiala, pp. 474-475. 
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Even more significant than Robilant's absence from the min- 
isterial colloquies of that summer was the fact that no interview 
took place between Bismarck and Giers, although the latter was 
no further away than Franzensbad, and althou^ he had been 
seeing the Geimao Chancellor at least once a year ever since 18S3. 
Hieir failure to meet at this opportunity may be partly ascribed 
to the effects of the great blow in Katkov's campaign struck by 
the leading article of the Moscow Gazette on July 3 1 . This article 
inveighed bitterly against Russia's submissiveness to Gennan 
dictation in an alliance which had never worked otherwise than to 
her own disadvantage. It compared the annual vi^ts of Giers to 
Bismarck with the mediaeval pilgrimages of the Muscovite 
princes to the Golden Horde, and urged a policy of &«er relations 
with other countries whose interests mi^t lie closer to those of 
Russia — particularly with France.'* Althou^ it brot^t about 
no revolution in Russian policy, the general effect of the article 
was a little that of a bombshell ; and the Russian minister may weQ 
have waited for the smoke of it to blow away before proceeding 
in his old paths. The semiofficial German and Russian press 
hastened to inform the European public that the failure of his 
visit had no ccmnecticni with this article or with any change of 
policy (m the part of the Russah government, and that, at any 
rate, the meeting was only delayed.*** 

■* £lie de CyoB, Histoire de Fenknle }ratk«-nutt (id ed., Lausanne, 1895), n>- 
153-154. Tie aitide is alio leprioted in full la the JVMOcSe Rmte of August 15, 
18S6. 

** Jf.i4. Z., August 7, 18S6. Beilin, August 5. "Eiue AendeiungindenBeae- 
Iiniigen del die) K»isenn<chte zu einmnder wild von kuitdiger Seite entschieden in 
Abiede gestellt. Beweis hieiflir iit die Kusetbegegnung in Gattun und der Besnch 
dcs Enheizogs Kari Ludwig von Oesterrdch in Feteriiof . Dei Aufschub der Retae 
det Hm. v. Gien iit dnich Fanulienangdegenheiten veiaolasst woiden. Hr. v. 
Giera wiid sicheilich mit dem Ftlnten Biimaick im Laule der idUAsten Wodien zu 
iprechen Gelegenheit nehmen, und wUte ec nicht dazu konunen, so biaucht man 
desalulb nicht an politiKhe Gidnde au glauben." BiuskIs Nord, August 7, 1886. 
"M. de Gien vient de quittei P£teisbouig poui se lendre t. Fiancensbad, <nt il va 
pouiseioignerBirieuBementetnon pour s'occupeide politique. VmiaemlilahlftniHit, 
il vena M. de Bismaick. . . . Mais ucetteentievuen'a pas lieu, celanetiouUera 
pM la paix emofitame, et ne nuim pu aus bons nppoiti entte les tiois emidies." 
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II 

The deferred interview between Bismarck and Giers took place 
in an atmosphere troubled by a new Bulgarian cri^. During the 
nightof August 20-21, Prince Alexander of Bulgaria was set upon 
by a group of officers, forced to sign a papa whidi they intended 
as an abdication, and carried off in a carriage to Rakhova on the 
Danube. He was at once shipped away in his own yacht to Reni 
on Russian soil, and thence, under Russian guard to assure his 
safety, over the Austrian border to Lemberg, which he reached 
on the 37th. The conspiracy was of purely domestic origin, aris- 
ing out of various causes of dissatisfaction among the Bulgarian 
army officers.^* It was doubtless encouraged by Russian officials, 
but cannot be called a plot of the Russian government, favorably 
as the news was received in official circles. The report of the event 
was as unexpected and as unwelcome to Europe as had been the 
news of the revolution of Philippopolis less than a year before. 
The Eastern Question was reopened; and there was grave danger 
that all the labor of reconciling conflicting interests would have to 
be gone through with again. 

This time Bismarck grasped the situation at once and per- 
sonally took it in hand — all the while proclaiming loudly his 
complete lack of interest in the matter.** One of his first steps 
was to pay his promised visit to Giers at Franzensbad, where the 
two were closeted together for a good part of the two days of 
August 26 and 37. The substance of the conclusions at which 
they arrived is not difficult to divine." It was obvious that the 

" C. ropuHHOBi, "PaspKivb PocciH Di Eojirspiett bi 1S86 rony," in 
HcTopHiecKitt BtoTHHKi, January, 1917. Corti, pp. 160-161. 

** i'.i'.,iS87,xd,TurkeyDO. i, p. no. August iS, 1S86, Malet to Iddesldgh. 
Betcbon tcdd Malet tltat Binuarck continued to say, "that Gennany is not pri- 
marily interested in tlie events passing in Bulgaria, tliat its efforts will be reserved 
for the iveservatbD of peace, which does not appear to be in danger at present." 

** The statement given out by Giers on August 30 is not particularly enlightening 
as to what took place. He toldacone^Miiident; "InderEntrevue,wobd Bismarck 
Osteneichs Interesse nicht minder waim als dasjenige Deutschlands vertteten 
hStte, sei der Gmndsatz des Zusammengehens der Ostm&chte emcut bdestigt 
worden. Wenn Bulgarien tnhig bteibe, seien emstere Krisen zun&chst nicht zu 
beaorgen. RusslanddenkeimFalledeiErhaltung der Ordnung nicht an die Okkupa- 
tioD. . . . Die Hauptscbuld an den Ereignissen habe weniger Fllt^t Alexander als 
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time had come to get rid of the prince of Battenberg, whom Bis- 
marck had called, a few months before, "the main hindrance in 
the way of a satisfactory settlement of the Bulgarian question." ** 
An understanding had just been reached with EAhioky on the 
subject." Yet it was also clear that the means by which this end 
had been attained would not do. The act of violence must be re- 
called and an orderly form of abdication contrived. Events had 
taken a turn which rendered such action possible; for the hiyalists 
had speedily regained the upper hand in Bulgaria and were urging 
the prince to return. This return was to be facilitated, and the 
further disposition of the affair placed in the hands of the Tsar. 

The return journey of Prince Alexander from Lemberg to 
Rushchuk was, accordingly, an unclouded triumph; and among 
the foremost figures at his reception on Bulgarian soil was the 
Russian consul. The omen seemed favorable. The prince and the 
consul were soon deep in a lengthy interview as to what should be 
done next. The consul held out hope that the future attitude of 
his government would be unprejudiced and encouraged the prince 
in the idea of placing his fate in the hands of the Tsar.^ Hie re- 
sult of this interview was the well known telegram of Prince Alex- 
ander to Tsar Alexander, placing his crown at the disposal of the 
sovereign of the country to which he owed it. As this step had 
been planned in advance, the Russian government was prepared 

EngUnd, welches ilin beodtzte. Gieis bestritt, dus Bianian:k dem FOraten die 
RUckkehr angenten haben k5nnte. VotlKufig sei die Hoffuuug auf ErbakanK des 
Fiiedeiu beredidgL" GescMditskaUmdtr, iS86, p. 3gi. 

" Buacb, iii, p. 149 (Amer., ii, p. 31)4; TattbudMUttr, iii, p. kxi). 

*• EdwEids, i^, i4»-»43- August 17, 1886, Iddesleigh to White, "From my 
ConvciBBtioD with the German and Austrian repicscntatives, I gathei thftt tbey 
would nther prefer that the Prince should not come back again. * If he does not re- 
turn,' Baid Count Hatzfeldt, ' matters will be eaaOy aimnged; but if he does, there 
will be difficulties from the side of Rus^.' " 

* Cortl,p.973;Baddeley,p. 181. Hitt the intiigne was the woA of Gins, with- 
out thepattidpationof the Tsar, is indicated by the anecdote of Baddeley (p. 183): 
"TheTsuwasfuiious: ' How could a Russian Consul dare to go in uniform to mert 
thefellow? — sciatchhimofF the listl BCiBtcb himo£FI sciatchhimoSr De Gieca 
mDdly ventured to lemonttrate, pointing out that this petty ckMrnik had really 
done Rusua a great service by putting Alexander in a position that left him no 
choice but to abdicate. WithgrcatdifficultytheEmperorwasatlastbnnighttosay: 
' Wdl, he may stay on at Ruitdiuk.' " 
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with its reply. Vlangali and Jomini, the repiesentatives of Giers 
at St. Peteisburg, drew it up, but not in terms strong enough 
to meet the approval of the Tsar, who finalty sent off a stinging 
answer of his own con^x>sition.*' Ihis answer had at least the 
merit of being quite unmistakable in meaning, and could only be 
followed by the [Miner's abdication. Any possible hesitation was 
cut ^ort by his finding the Austrian and German consuls i^gnifi* 
cantly on the side of the Rus»an in demanding that no executions 
of conspirators follow his return." The abdication followed on 
September 3, the prince leaving the government in the hands of a 
council of regency composed of the three nationalist leaders, 
Stambulov, Mutkurov, and Karavelov. 

There was no stepping the course of these events; and onty 
England made any attempt at it. Ilie Italian government simp^ 
announced that it would await the outcome of the conference be- 
tween Bismarck and Giers, then qtiietly aaiuiesced in the result- 
ing situation." Kfilndty at first affected reticence and a favorable 
attitude toward the return of the prince, but, after the exchange of 
telegrams with the Tsar, declared no action was called for, e^>e- 
dally "ance it was also now evident that it would not be sup- 
ported by Germany." " 

* Ho)ieiili^e,n,p.393(Anier.,ii,p.35o). SccftlaoCyoii,p. 158. Totheprince'i 
anbnihdveittKmCTt— "LaRvMKcm'ayMitdoiuidiiacwiroiine . . . dett entre let 
munadeMinSouvcninqueJcsuIipifti lamnettie" — UieTtureidkd: "Jene 
pnii ^jpranver votie retour en Bulguk. , . . Je m'abatiendiai de toutc immixtioa 
dan* le tiute Cut de chows uiqiiel U Bulguie a (ti leduite, tut que vous y re- 
■tetes. Votie Altene apprfckn <x qu'dk a It fuie." P.P., i&S7,xd,Tuikej>iM.i, 
p. 136. 

" PrminKkt JoMHicher, October, iSM, p. 405. P. P., 18S7, xd, Tuik^ no r, p. 
iSa. Septeniber33,iS8£,Scott(Beiim)toIddeslagh. "Under present circumitaiica, 
X nimmuy sentence or execution would undoubtedly provoke reprisals vn the pftrt 
of the ofifXHients of the party now in power ftt Sophia; these repriialB might even be 
taken in other States <^ the Balkans, and EurtHxan complications aught ensue the 
consequences of which it would be impossible to foresee. This was the rutore of the 
advke which Hcrr von Seldero had been instructed to give when the counter-tevo- 
hitiontookplaceaiidPrinceAkxandeiTetuniedtotbePiincipality." Also, Kilnoky, 
in the Hungarian Delation, November 13. U. A. Z., November 16, 1S86. The 
German comul general had instructions to regard the prince's return as only a visit 
of a few days, and, accordin^y, did not even tiouble to call on him. Corti, p. 175. 

• P. P., 1887, Ed, Turkey no. i, pp. 103, ijo. August 17, September 8, 1886, 
Lumley to Iddcsleigh. 

** IKd., pp. 107, iig. August 18, September 3, Paget to Iddcsleigh. 
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The attitude of Bismarck was tlie deteiminiiig factor in the 
whole situation, tie consistently discoTuaged England's aidor. 
The British government, which had freely expressed its opinion in 
favor of the prince's return to Bulgaria, and had even tirged the 
Porte to summon him back, finally proposed that the Powers 
extend to him a "frank and open su[^xnt." " Bismarck simply 
replied that he could not advise England to proceed with the 
project, "feeling, as he does, certain that such an attempt would 
not succeed." He was further "of opinion that, though Prince 
Alexander was placed upon the throne of Bulgaria by the &eat 
Powers, it is not incumbent upon them, either conjointly or 
separately, to maintain him there." " Shortly after the abdica- 
tion, he announced "that it is now open to the Great Powers to 
take the Bulgarian question into consideration, Prince 'Alex- 
ander's abdication being taken as a point of departure, and the 
Chancellor would be willing to entertain a pnqx>sition with this 
object in view." " 

In the face of this firm attitude of the German government no 
contrary action was possible, despite the obvious dissatisfaction of 
England and the reluctance of Austria. Efilnoky followed Bis< 
marck's lead closely throughout the development of this affair. 
He announced to the Austrian diplomatic corps that a strong 
poli<7 on England's part might enlist his support, but that he 
would not take the initiative in one.** He cut short Sir Augustus 
Paget's explanations of the inferiority of Et^and's interest in the 
case by the r^nark: "Then I don't imderstand why you are so 
ambus to push us into a fight." " In the communications be- 
tween England and Austria at this juncture is already visible the 
outline of the situation later wittily described as one "in which 
Austria declares that she would be delighted to take the first step, 
as Lord Salisbury proposes, if Lord Salisbury will begin by taking 

" p.p., 18S7, id, Turkey no. i, pp. 113,96,117. August 30, 35, September a, 
Iddesld^ to Hslet, to Thomlon, to Malet mod Paget. 
" tbU., [^. 11S-119. September 3, Mokt to Iddedetgh. 
•* IKd., p. 139. September 7, Malet to Iddeakigh. 
" CoTti, p. 171. Auguat 97, Eiluoky, dccukr de^wtch. 
» Ibid., p. 371. 
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the second." " At this time neither took any real step at all, 
though both had to face a general p<q)ular synqiathy with Priace 
Alexander, now loudly e^ressed by the same Hungarians who 
could find nothing bad enough to say about him a year before. 
Indignation at the events in Bulgaria and alarm lest the situation 
work out to the advantage of Russia were filling the newspapers of 
both countries, and even those of the Opposition parties in 
Germany." 

In the midst of this agitation Bismarck stood unmoved. He let 
it be known that he regarded the disappearance of Prince Alex- 
ander as the contrary of an ' untoward event.'" All his controlled 
newspapers kept up a steady fixe in support of this position. '* It is 
worth noting, however, that, at the same time these organs were 
already calling iqwn England as the Power whose duty it was to 
stand forth in the first rank against a possible Russian advance.*" 

" Sir Charles Dilke, The Present PotiiioH ttf European Polilia (Loudon, 1S87), 

" In his q>eech of Januuy 13, 1887, before the Reichstag, Bigmarck quoted a 
nunber of extracts from these press utteiances. Rtden, lii, pp. 256-365. Two ex- 
an^des may suffice: Preisinnitt Zeiimtf, August 35: "Weim die Unterwerfong 
untei den ft^lleu dea Csaren den Wdtfrieden bedeutet, so mag das richtig sein. 
Aber CB gibt eine Grenze, wo diese Unterwerfung aufhOren muss, und dieeer Grenze 
jiMbeia wir uss urn so mehr, jc mehr die russische Henschsucht und der Panslavis- 
muB duich Erft^e auf der Balkan halbinsel za neuen Abenteuem fUr immer welter 
gcsteckte Ziele eimuntert werden." GennaMui, September i: "Wr^ubeDtlso,ein 
gioesei Moment ist jetzt wiedcr einmal fUr den deutsch-Osterreidiischen Bund 
gekommen — die Veisperning der Stmsse nach Konstantinopel gegen Russland ist 
mOgUdi." 

*■ Prmttiiekt JakrbiUher, October, 1SS6, p. 40S. 

** M. A. Z., August 14, quotes from a recent article in the KSlmscie Z^IUHg: 
"For dendeutschenSttuidpunlct seiesangezcigt, heute wiedereinei Worteseinge- 
denk zu sein, welches Fttist Bbmarck in einem kritischen Moment des Berliner Ccm- 
gresses ausiprach: 'Meine Heirenl Wir aind hier uicht versammelt, um Uber das 
GtOck der Bulgaren zu berathen, sondein den Frieden Europa's su sichem.' " 

■* NationaiteUung, August 33, referring to the stopping of Russia's advance: 
" Diese Auigabe fsUt entweder England im Verein mil der Pforte und den dortigen 
nach Selbstlndlgkcit verlangeitden BevOlkeiungen 01, Oder sie fUt Niemaodem zu." 
fahiMcAe Ending, August ij, waxed sarcastic. "En^andabei — doch wer spricht 
beutenoch in BolcbenFiagen von England? Man ist in Europaeinig.dass England 
indiepolilischenRecluiungennichtbShereingestelltwenleiidarf aliHolland. Wer 
•dt lehn Jahren FnglanH als dne Grossmacht in Rechnung zog, bat uch betiogen. 
Ai^eUeicht hat anch FUrst Alexander dieseu Fehler begangen . . . lassen." Again, 
Aognst 31, the KSmiekt ZeUung: "Wenn nun die Kri^spartei im groosen Reicbe 
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The note thus sounded, and ptetty continuously haiped upon 
thereafter, foretells Bismarck's double game. 

des Oiteiu cinen Sdilag uuftUut In einer Region, deren VertdHigimg die Sache 
guu uderer Htchte wtie, da luft <Ue mdSul klcrikitle Oppodtian, Dnitidiland 
nlle die Kriephut dei Bstlkhen Nacbban auf ilch ziehen, womit es su^dcli dem 
WBBtUdiai NKchbu das Signal zum Vcnuch der ao hdn enehnten Revnndte 
^bt. . . . Uud Demi DeutacUaud die Latt dca niMuch-franilMBdieii Kii^et aaf 
nch genommen hitte, «ie wQide ea dann mit der en^iichen HIIbbcidtBchaft 
■tehen? Ea wtre dei giOiate Schaden und iMge die atlAate SelbatUUiichung darin, 
be! einer enuten deutsdien Gefahr auf irgcnd einen Grad engliichcr Hilfc an ted^ 
tKD. Wemi England den, vie es icfaelnt, unaufhaltsanien Fortachritt Ruialandi im 
Orient henunen wOl, m mag ca den Venuch untenwhineii, die «*ftt«» nmu-^t. iii>r4i> 
Welt widcntandifKhig zu machcn, aber es mag Dentachland mit der Zumnhtn^ 
venchonen, den FTpa niiif>nyirang der IkemcJienden Tninam in Riualand auf sidi 



CHAPTER IV 
BISMARCK'S EASTERN POLICy 

The prindplea which guided Bismarck in dealing with the situa- 
tion as it presented itself at the beginning of September had not 
yet assumed the character of a rigid policy. Indeed, at no stage of 
his career are his actions to be interpreted according to any pre- 
arranged and inelastic plan. With certain precise ends of national 
interest ahead, he had always several ways in view by which to 
reach them, and never allowed one road to be closed to him untU 
success was assured by another, never hesitated to change from 
one to another if drcumstances rendered it advisable. Herein lies 
in large part the secret of his success, and, at the some time, the 
dif&cidty of imderstanding his motives and of reconciling his own 
frequently contradictory e^lanations. His conduct during the 
second Bulgarian crisis is only to be ejq)lained as not determined 
by any fixed policy, but as a course carefully steered according to 
a clear comprehension of the ends to be reached among a set of ex- 
ceedingly difficult circumstances. His policy remains for months 
in a fluid, elusive state, and takes definite shape only when the 
end is in sight; yet such as it then emerges, it can be seen to be 
consistent from the beginning, although always subject to (me 
or more alternative possibilities. 

The ends that Bismarck sought were, as always, fairly simple. 
The dominant position of Germany in international politics, 
which she had held since 1871, was to be maintained. The Aus- 
trian alliance was to remain the basis of that portion, as it had 
been virtually since 1876; and the interests of Austria were ac- 
cordingly to be furthered to the greatest extent which other fac- 
tors would pennit.' Good relations with Russia, only second in 

I lie feeling whkh hftd led Biamuck to fign the ininisteiial decknition of 1881, 
recognkdng the priority of the Atutro-Germui Alliance over the League of the Three 
Enqieiors, hkd led him agun, in 1SS3, to deiiie the renewal of the Alliance ahead of 
that of the League. His words to Crown Prince Riukdf of Aiutria, in theii interview 
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importance to those with Austria, were to be kept as far as pos- 
sible unimpaired. These were the fundamental principles hy 
which Bismarck guided himself. The Bu^arian problem as such 
was the least important element in his calculation. 

The situation was probably as difficult as any with whidi Bis- 
marck was ever tilled upon to deal. The Bulgarian question was 
reopened and must now be boldly faced. Further temporization 
was useless: the solution might as well be sought once and fcH' all. 
The question rec^ned was in reality that of the re^stablisbment 
of Russian influence in Bulgaria and its possible exten^oD even 
farther — perhi^ to Constantinople itself. The problem of Ger- 
many's attitude toward this pos^ility was a grave one, since it 
involved directly the interests of her ally, Austria, and ulti- 
mately, as many Germans, not altogether excluding Bismarck, 
realized, her own. 

On the immediate issue, the elimination of Prince Alexander, 
Bismarck's decision was firm and direct. Us disliked the prince 
personally and regarded him as the chief source of trouble. He 
would not lift a finger in opposition to Russia for the sake of Alex- 
ander of Battenberg : on the contrary, he contributed his influence 
to getting the prince out of the way. But onc« gone, he must be 
replaced; and it was most unlikely that the replacement could be 
effected to the equal satisfaction of Russia and Austria and the 
national party in Bulgaria itself. The probability was that this 
last element, which Russia believed did not represent the true 
feeling of the mass of Bulgarians, but which was strongly in- 
trenched in power, could only be induced to accept a Russian 
choice by the application of force. But the reappearance of Rus- 
sian, or even Turkish, troops in the Balkans would be the signal 
for a tremendous and irresistible outburst in the Peninsula and in 

of Much I, 1883, reveal his supreme regud for the tje«ty of 1879. The Crown 
Prince leported. "Er meinte, dei Friede uod die Zukunft beider SUatem sei Mif 
(Uetei Alliuu begrOndet, welche die cincige Ganntie giebt, wirkumen Widentand 
gegen die wuwiitigen FeiDdcund die im Inoem aller LInder so stark auftauchenden 
RpuUikaniachea Tendeuzen Idsteu zu kttimen. ... In diescm BOndnii liegt die 
Zokunft Euiopas. . . . Dai eineiitucher.uiuerBtlndiusBteht test undhierinaefae 
ich das grOsste GlOck iind wcide immer daran artieiten ei fOr aUt Zukunft danemd 
zu befestigen," Pribram, OttUrreUHxhc Rtmitchou, Januaty, 1931, pp. 15-16. 
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Austria-Hungary, followed almost inevitably by a great European 
war. In the face of such a disastrous possibility, Germany must 
pick her way with great caution. 

Three possible courses of action presented themselves. Ger- 
many mi^t support Austria unreservedly from the start, an- 
notmdng boldly that she would be on her ally's side in the event 
of war. She might espouse Russia's claims and persuade Austria, 
for a con^deration, to concede them. Or she might keep in the 
background, letting Austria go ahead on her own responsibility, 
only endeavoring to assure her the support of some other combi- 
nation, not openly including Germany, which in the end would 
balk Russia of her desires. 

The first course was inconceivable as long as Bismarck stood at 
the helm of the German ship of state. He was never swayed by 
the vi^on, which had already gained a considerable following in 
Germany, of a great struck between Slav and Teuton of which 
Constantinople should be the prize. He was not wholly inc^iable 
of taking such a broad and imaginative view of the future. The 
idea was sufficiently familiar to him. He had even considered it 
as a remote possibility worth providing against without going 
out of his way to do so.* But as a guiding principle of immediate 

* Hcdunlohe, ii, p. 30a (Amer., ii, pp. 376-277). July 15, 1880, %, letter from 
Hrfienlohe to the Ciown Prince, repeating Bismarck's vtews on the project of Mnd- 
ingPnuBan officers as initructots to Turkey. "AucliseideiEinflu3(,deii wirdamit 
in den tu^iichen UUideni erhielten, nicht zu untenchitzen. . . . Es kOnne una 
nfltdich sein, auch die Ttirken zu Freunden m haben, sowdt ts unser Voiteil 
gestatte. . . . Worn in Rusiland dei Guuivinisinus, PanslaniimuB und die anti- 
dentichen Elemente on* angiufen adlten, k wfixe die Haltung und die Wehrhait- 
tgk«it dd TUilcei fUi una nidit gleichgUltig. GcfUuIicIi ktinnte sic uni niemals 
wadeo, wohl aber kOnnten unter UmstSnden ihre Feinde such unsre werden." 
Both Oncken (p. 53) and Haramaim {VoritteMdiU, pp. 38-41} attribute to Bis- 
marck much more far reaching views than these, basing their conduMons upon the 
account of an interview between Bismarck and St. Vallier puUished in 1S84 by 
Robcdsky, in his Bitmarck, Zvidlf John dtuttchtr PoliUh 1871-1883. In this con- 
yemiiaa, dated in iS79> Biunarck ia said to have urged France to enter a conti- 
nental alliance Ua the'purpoac of preventing an An^Russian pattitloo of Turkey. 
The nomeHius deqiatchea fn>m Saint- Vallier and his successor, Courcel, printed by 
Pagis, bear out the inqjienion of Biinuxck's policy given by this interview. On 
July 17, i8St, Saint-Vallier wrote: "Dana cette redoutabte question du partage de 
I'eoqiire ottoman, le prince de Bismarck voit avant tout un des Aliments Intportants 
devant peser lourdement dans la balance de la gtande tutte des races slave et get- 
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action, it was veiy foreign to his practical, everyday views of JUal- 
foUiik, Moreover, he was always opposed to surrendering Ger- 
many entirely to the direction of her ally, as must inevitably 
result from severing all relations between Berlin and St Peters- 
burg.* His whole conception of German policy depended upon 
avoiding any such surrender to either of his neighbors. The 
'honest broker' might surreptitiously favor Austria upon occa- 
sion, but he had no intention of giving up his advantageous posi- 
tion as a broker to join forces openly with one of his clients. 

Not the least serious of his objections to so doing was the con- 
sideration that such a course would certainly precipitate the 
Franco-Russian alliance which it was his lifelong struggle to pre- 
vent, and possibly involve England and even Italy against him. 
Li the event of an appeal to aims, such a course would at least 
bring t^n Germany the dreaded war on two fronts. He never 
faltered in his determination to live iq) to his guaranty of Aus- 
tria's existence as a Great Power. He realized full well, de^ite 
his reiterated denials of Germany's obligation to espouse Aus- 
tria's Balkan interests, that she could not esc^w defending in the 
long run any interest which Austria deemed vital enou^ to make 
the occasion of a war. In a crown council of May 33, 1888, he 
told the Emperor Frederick: "We could not look on passively if 
Austria got into a war with Rus^, even though our casus foederis 

muiiqne. II icgudc cette Uitte commie inevitable dan* un avenli [diu ou moiiis 
Cldgn£; i'y pr^wre militalreinent et pditiquement, et il n'est pu im de ks 
fiunHicn qui ne taclie comblen cette penpective eit l'ob}et de set prCoccupttkau. 
L'Autricbe sen ion lateUite din> ce duel de ncet doot I'iMue dfddeia de I'Emptre 
del'estcurop£en;ill'aprfpuiedek>ngue main ice r^,etil est parvenu iUcom- 
promettie de telle lorte que, le voulAt-elk, 3 ne lui seiait plu* pcnsble A'y tdiKfipa." 
Senate Report, p. 179. Courccl ezpieawd umilar viem in a despatch of Febniary 
91, 1S89. Ibid., pp. 181-181. M. Pagia bases his own iDteipretalion of Bismarck's 
policy upcm these statements of men whom he qiiali5es as "infonnfs et dairvt^- 
ants." A survey of theii despatches, however, raises doubts as to whether they wete 
either. Some of Saint-Valuer's oi^nions ai^tear especially fantastic, as for instance, 
when he writes, on March 31, 188a, of Bismarck as having "avcc tant de peine 
rompu I'alliance dcs tniis empereuis pour en eipulser la Ruiaie et t61uiie I'Autiiche 
i son rOle actuel de satellite." Ibid., p. 176. llie exaggerated and distxuted char- 
acter of some of these reports a^^ieais to be the result of attributing to Bismaick 
many current conceptions of policy with which he was actually veiy tittle in syin* 
pathy. 

* GcdanktK tmi EnHntrunftn, ii, p- 353. 
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were not fulfilled. We should be obliged at first to faire le mort, 
play dead, but not so long as to allow Austria to be destroyed." * 
But he would do all in his power to avert such an embarrassing 
situation by restraining Austria's impetuosity: above all, he 
would avoid taking the initiative in forcing a final solution of the 
Balkan problem. 

The second course, that of concessions to Russia accompanied 
by compensations to Austria, brought into consideration the 
policy of a line of demarcation between the Russian and Austrian 
^heres of influence in the Balkans. This was a policy by which 
Bismarck set great store. He had strongly urged it upon K&lnoky 
at the close of the preceding year. He revived it in this new crisis 
and clung to it long after it had been definitely rejected by both 
the powers concerned. Yet just how much he meant by it must 
remain questionable. 

The whole object of these endeavors was to obtain an arrange- 
ment which would satisfy Austria-Hungary and safeguard her 
interests and her position as a Great Power without obliging him 
to oppose openly the Russian advance. But that any such ar- 
rangement could be made to the permanent satisfaction of Russia 
was a practical impossibility. The final reckoning would be only 
postponed by an understanding confined to Bulgaria and Serbia. 
The further implications of his policy had been explained to 
K&lnoky as early as 1883. "If we should find," wrote Bismarck, 
"that Rus^a was working round to the plan of making the col- 
lapse of Turkey an object of our alliance, we could always refuse 
our codperation, and, if necessary, hinder the execution of imac- 
ceptable projects, only not too hastily." And again — "The in- 
juries that Austro-Hungarian interests might incur outside the 
Bosnian-Serbian legion are certainly great enough not to be per- 
manently accepted; but the Porte, Rumania, and England would 
be still more directly affected." If no mutually acceptable ar- 
rangement proved possible, he concluded: "my political vote 
would be for letting Russia go her own way on her own responsi- 
bility and without apparent control, until other Powers become 
so alarmed as to require our support." * 

* Ludiu von BalUwuBcn, p. 441. 

* G. J'. O., iii, pp. 300, 395. S^tember IS, II, Bismuck to ReuM. 
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But the outcome which Bismarck thus indicated as the lesult 
of a postponement of the issue was also possible of realization at 
an earlier stage. If the point at which Russia might be st<q^>ed 
was the point at which other powers entered the field against her, 
she might, by bringing in the other powers sooner, be kept out of 
Bulgaria entirely. Such a result was what Austria-Hungary 
really desired, rather than any partition agreement of doubtful 
value and assured fragility. This third possible course of ac- 
tion, the indirect blocking of Russia's progress, had, in fact, the 
most to reconunend it. It was the method employed with success 
at the time of the Russo-Turkish war and the congress of Berlin, 
to the profit of Austria, without any commensurate Russian gain. 
By engineering it skilfully, Germany could serve all Austria's 
interests and yet avoid breaking with Russia. She would thus 
keep France and Russia apart and maintain her own very advan- 
tageous position as the mutual friend of both Russia and Austria. 
If Bismarck coidd only get Austria to show some signs of conciHa- 
tion while he worked out his scheme, he might repeat for her the 
peaceful victory of 1878. 

The power most eligible for the position of Austria's ally was 
England, the enemy of her enemy, Russia, and her own former 
partner at the time of the congress of Berlin. But in order to in- 
duce England to play this part, it was necessary that Germany 
should conceal her own hand and assume an attitude of indif- 
ference, taJung no chances with England's fondness for letting 
others do her work for her.* Moreover, England could not be 
counted upon to move rapidly in either a diplomatic or a miUtary 
sense ; and Austria must take great care not to rush matters, but 
so to manoeuvre that the initiative should come from England's 
side.^ Another power to be ranged on Austria's side was her 

* Ludus voQ Ballhausea, p. 50a. August 17, 1889. "Bbmaick babe ihm 
[Fnnds Joseph] ges&gt: Das gvize Ziel und Objekt der deutschen Pi^tik seit 
«elm Jahren sei, England fUr den Dreibund zu gewinnra. Das sei nur mS^ch, 
wena Deutschlaud immer wieder aune IndiSerenz gegen die orientalische Fiage 
betoDC. Geachtlie das nicbt, brouiUieie deb Deutichland deswegen mit RussUnd, 
so werde England bebagUcb still sitien und sich nur die Eastanien aus dem Feuei 
holen Ussen." 

' Ibid., p. 441. Bismarck's expoaC in tlie Crown Council of March 13, iSSS. 
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partner in the TYiple Alliance, Italy — and even more important 
than Italy's own support was the influence that mi^t be exerted 
through her upon England, owii^ to the commoa interests of the 
two states in the Mediterranean. But of Italy her allies could not 
be sure unless important concessions were made in revising the 
treaty of 1882. One of Italy's desires was for some effective back- 
ing of her interests in the Mediterranean, which had been touched 
upon only in a general and inoperative clause of the original 
treaty.* Austria would be most unwilling to take any such 
obl^ation upon herself, while England was just the power to do 
so. By bringing about an agreement between Italy and England, 
therefore, Bismarck might serve the double purpose of reaffirming 
the loy^ly of an unreliable ally and of bringing definitely 
within his controlled system of alliances the other power he would 
like to see acting at the side of Austria in the Near East. 

One aspect of Bismarck's policy in thus seeking to develop an 
anti-Russian entente among the other powers still requires ex- 
planation. Ajqiarently he never allowed the Austrian govern- 
ment any real insight into the possibility of such a development. 
He gave K&lnoky to imderstand that his acceptance of Russia's 
claims in Bulgaria was sincere and that Austria had only to make 
the best of a bad bargain. Instead of hopes, he kept only fears 
before the eyes of the Austrian statesman. The tone of his coti- 
munications was always that Germany's support was strictly 
limited, that a real danger existed from the side of France, and 
that the maintenance of existing ties with Russia and with Italy 
was a matter, not of manoeuvring for advantages, but of life or 
death.* The e:q)lanation of this attitude is probably largely per- 
sonal. Bismarck had not overmuch confidence in K&lnoky's dis- 
cretion. His opinion of the Austrian minister's ability had fallen 
eq>edally low since the Serbo-Bulgarian war. The behavior of 

"Ottemidi dtirfe g^en RussUnd nicht eher loMchlagen, ait bU England aiu Miner 
PsinviUt heransgediiiiist sei und sdne Intereuen im Orient aktiv betatige, bis 
wiiie Kasonen im Bosponis fcnallten wie im Kiimkrieg." 

* Pribram, i, p. ij (Amer., i, p. 66). In artide i. — "EUes . . . te piomcttent 
en outre lenr ^q)ui mutuel dans la limite de leun ptopres intfrCts." 

* See C. F, O., v, chapters xzzii and xzziii; alto Mbram, i, i^ 173, igi (Amer., 

a. PP- s^-s^- 
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such an iindependable colleague could be better regulated by 
keeping him in the dark, and even in a little anxiety, than by ad- 
mitting him to foreknowledge of a policy still uncertain as to out- 
come and requiring great delicacy of manipulation to bring to a 
successful conclusion. The policy is no less real and continuous 
for the fact that Bismarck kept all its threads strictly in his own 
bands and concealed its entire development as far as possible by 
putting forward the alternatives. It must always be kept in mind 
in following the later developments of this crisis. 



CHAPTER V 

THE POWERS AND BULGARU 



The possibilities of the situation have been outUned as they pre- 
sented themselves to Bismaick at the mranent of Prince Alex- 
ander's abdication. With that factor out of the way, the question 
immediately ,to be fa(%d was how fai Russia would go in asserting 
her claims to a special voice in the settlement which was to follow. 
For the moment this issue did not take acute form. The Rus^an 
government gave comforting answers to the request of the Porte 
that no foreign intervention take place in the principality.' Bis- 
marck hastened to impress upon the Turks and all others the 
eminently satisfactory diaracter of these assurances.* In its final 
form, as it reached Constantinople, the Russian reply was not 
without some qualification, but at least it indicated no desire for 
immediate action.* The Austrian reply to the same request, on 
the other hand, went further than was called for, and no doubt 
further than was welcome to Bismarck; for K&lnoky added to his 
assurances against intervention on the part of his own govern- 
ment, the statement "that it hopes and is persuaded there will be 
none on the part of any other Power. Such intervention would be 
contrary to its views." * He thus placed himself from the start 
squarely in opposition to the idea that Russia had any special 
li^t to take a hand in Bulgarian affairs. 

I P. P., 1887, zd, Turkey no. i, i^. 147, 154. September 7, 9, 1S86, Motier to 
Iddealeigh. 

* /U<f.,p.iS3. September 9, Scott to Iddnleigh. Bbmarckhsd bddtbe Turkish 
ambassador "that the Sultan ought to be latiified «ith the distinct and satisfactory 
assurances given by the Rusdan Government that it had no intention of interveniiig 
in Bulgaria, and Germany had certainly no such intention." 

* Ibid., p. i6j. September rg, Thornton to Iddestdgh. "The Russian lepty 
further states that . . . Russia will not interfere, nor will she occupy the country 
unless distuT^iances should take place in It and force her to do k." 

* Ibid., p. 15a. September 9, Paget to Iddesldgh. 
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This cf^>oftition was dictated much less by K&inoky's personal 
convictions than by the demands of the Hungarian element of the 
Dual Monarchy. The government had placed before the country, 
through a semi-official article in the Presse on September 7, a 
policy quite along the lines of Bismarck's suggested oompcomise 
vitb Russia. It proposed, in fact, seeking compensations after the 
manner of Andr&ssy, in 1S77.' This feeler was met by the Mag- 
yars, as might have been expected, with a storm of protests and 
demands for decisive action against Russia.* Obliged to yield to 
the force of this current, Kfilnoky formulated his policy accord- 
ingly, as was indicated in his assurances to Turkey on Uk 9th, 
But the Hungarian press, and even part of the Austrian, did 
not st(^ with assertions of the Dual Monarchy's interests: it 
went ftuther, bitterly criticized the alliance of 1879, and railed at 
Germany for not springing to the defence of those interests now 

* Press* CVieniu), September 7. "Wir ^uben dass die aUem Atucheiiie luch 
snwMtende Haltung dea Gnien K&Inoky nun mindesten diewlben Vonflge *ul- 
weist, wkdie Politik des Gnfen Andiissy, der iS77Khrgiit danngethaiilu>t,d>e 
Riusen nihig nach Plewna und luch San Stefino manchiren ni Ussen. Die bevor- 
itchende Fositkui Ruidandi in Bulgarien ist una gewisa so unangenelun, ab d«n 
Fanslawiiten die OccupadoD Bosniens duich Ocsteirach-Ungam, aber et kanu 
eben auf der Balkan-Halbinsel nicht immer ma das KCKhehen, was unseiei Mon- 
aichie angenehm und bequcm ist, 10 wenig ja nur das immcT geschieht, was Russ- 
land frommt und bchagt. . . . Aber weil wir von dei Politik Oestemch-Unganu 
wOnschen, dass ue nur das Endchbaie vcitrete, um so eatsdiiedeiier glauben wir 
fordem zu dOifen, dan daa Wiener Cabinet in dem MaiM, als die jUngste Actioa 
Rusalands Erfnlge aufweist, nichts ventume, wai in der Macht einet gesundcn und 
kditigen Compensatirau-Politik liegt." 

* PeOer Lloyd, Septembci 8. "Solttcn aber die Dinge nacb der Entfemung des 
FOnten Atexander dort eine Wcndung nehmen, welche fflr unsere Interessen bedrob- 
lich encbeiot, dann weirden wii nner aolcben mit dem Aufgebot all unserei Kiaft 
entgegentreten mQssen, und ea gibt keine Art dei ' Abfindung,' wekhe uni an der 
ErfOllung dieser Pfiicht dei Selbateiboltung hindem kSnnte." U.A.Z., September 
II. AusOesterreich, September g. Report of Deputy Horvath's speech to his con- 
stituents: "With regard to the threatening extendon of Russian influence, a line of 
demarcation between the Russian and Austro-Hungaiian spheies b something not to 
be thought of. . . . The Hungarian nation knows very well that the establishment 
of Russia's powei on the lower Danube means the endangering of the mooaichy and 
its most vital interests. I hold it natural and justifiable tlu.t the Hungarian nation 
should exert so much pressure upon its legislative and di|domatic organs that, if the 
time ever comes when diplomatic action no longer bu£Gccs to safeguard its interests 
— which I can hardly believe possible — they would not shrink back even from 
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that they were thieatened.' A lively newspaper campaign en- 
sued between these journals and Bismarck's controlled press, the 
latter consistently maintaining that Austria was acting in a fash- 
ion quite contrary to her own interests, which demanded no such 
unaHnpromising stand, but rather a conciliatory policy toward 
Russia.' So serious did the conflict beonne that Bismarck felt 
called upon to descend personally into the arena with two dic- 
XaXaAaiticleamihitNorddeutscheAUgemeineZeUitng. The first of 
these, a{^aring on September 25, was directed against the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian new^apers which had criticized the working of 
the Austro-German alliance.' The second, on September 37, was 
a violent attack upon Alexander of Battenberg, whom the Hun- 
s sought to defend." 



* Fata lioyd, September 8. "Ok Fteundsduft mit Deutschlind Ut fOi tins 
voo abenus hohem Weithe, abcr ne wird niu nie der Veipflichttmg entheben kOn- 
aea,taivaatnltiUitattn»elbaxaaargm." lf.F.P.,ScpUmhtij. "DieSficDt- 
lidw Mnimiig in Oectenekh ... hat kbei uicht ge^aubt, dass du deutacb- 
{Ssteneichiaclie Bflndniu in dnem enticbeidendeD Augenblicke nicbt mehr WiAung 
limeni wOrde, ab dui Rtudand unbebindert guu Eumpa Minen Wlleii aufeikgen 
kOBne." 

* Norideuttdie AUgtmant ZnUuig, Septembei 7. "Fdnt Bismarck konnte 
nnbedfuklich Mine Uebeizeugung von dei BedeutungsloMgkeit BuJgaiiena f<lr 
Dentschlaiid uu^uecben, weil ei mit den befreundeten Kaiscnn&chten cartes mr 
tail* qadt." To wluch tbe Nat Freie Frase replied, on tbe iitb: "Der deutacbe 
Reklukandei, lagt die Nofddeutscbe Allgemeine Zeitung, qnelt mit ofifenen Karten. 
Zageatanden, abei er hatte bei der diplomatiscben Paitie, wekbe jctzt gespielt wird, 
die Voiband, iind cr hat Runland die Eooneun und Ocstenticb die lecten BUttcr 
gegeben. Huss nch da nicbt bei una das dtingende Verlangen regen, cr mOge noch 
eiiunal und bener miicben." KBlnucke Ztilimg, Septembei 34. "Auf die Dauer 
aberdarfalOesteiiachldaaVertnuenliaben, das8 atich uif der Balkan-Halbinad 
die Natnr der Dinge sich itii^er erweisen wild, ala die Dbeitiiebencn GelQste dea 
Panalairinnus. Oesterreicb btaucbt descbalb lelbat in Bulgarien keine Rilitik 
der grSnzenkMen Nachgicbigkeit zu treiben; es geitebt einfach ru, dass nacb dem 
voiigjihrigen SeptembetpatKb da« Glddigeiricbt auf dci Balkan-Halbinsd zn 
tJngunsten Russlands aiu dem Lot gegaagen war, und dass Russlands Wunacb, 
daMelbe wiedci einaueuken, eine gewiue Benchtigung hat. SoUte Russland aber 
jemak Miene mscben, in jencn Interesacnkrds hinfibenugreifen, den Oeateneich 
mit vdlem Bcdacht fdr sidi abgeateckt bat, dann wfire es immet noch Zdt, die 
Panslawisten daran ax erinnem, dsss ne da eine Fragc anriibren, die nur dadurch 
gcUat weiden kann, dass die Vfllker mm WaSentanze in die Arena benucder- 
■tdgen." 

■ B. M. M., n>. 345 «( Mt- 
>* md., pp. 340 (< i«g- 
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Bismarck's own policy at this time in regard to the further de- 
velopment of tlie Bulgarian question is indicated in a de^>atch of 
September 13 to the ambassador at Vienna: "As for our pro- 
gramme, for which I am striving to win the approval of the other 
two imperial courts, I can only recommend an agreement whereby 
Austria recognizes the Russian influence in Bulgaria, and Russia, 
the Austrian in Serbia." " He had laid this programme before 
Giers in a second interview at Berlin, on the 7th, and the latter 
had given it at least his verbal mdorsement." Prince William was 
also instructed to propose it directly to the Tsar on the occasi<m 
of a visit of ceremony at Brest-Litovsk, and even to extend the 
suggestion by repeating Bismarck's often expressed assertion of 
willingness to see the Russians go as far as Constantinople. The 
yoimg prince was much disconcerted by Alexander's haughty 
answer: "If I wish to have Constantinople, I shall take it 
whenever I feel like it, without need of permission or approval 
from Prince Bismarck.""* This rebuff did not discourage the 
Chancellor as to the prospects of his scheme of a partition; for, 
in his despatch on the 13th to Reuss, he wrote: "The conversa- 
tions between His Royal Highness Prince WiUiam and the Em" 
peror Alexander give me reason to expect that Russia's explicit 
assent to such a mutual engagement can be obtained." 

The concluding sentence of this despatch refers to an element 
in the situation which already threatened to upset all Bismarck's 
calculations — the parliamentary Opposition in Himgary. It was 
all very well for him to assert the "impossibility of subordinating 
the foreign policy of a great country like the German Empire to 
the humors and fractions of a parliament, whether German or 
Hungarian." El&Inoky was unable to share this fine disregard; 
and, through his actions, the Himgarian Diet was bound to influ- 
ence Bismarck also in the end. 

Parliamentary pressure upon the Austro-Hungarian govern- 
ment was, indeed, not long in making itself felt. On September 

" G.F.O.,v, pp. 6a-6i. 

" /Mi., V, p. 61. S^tember 9, BUlow to Btsman^ 

»* "Memoirs of the Eaber," in the Sewi York Tima, SepXemhet 14, i^a*. Tbo 
writer's comments on the incident sbow a complete lack of undentjuiding of the 
oatme of the nqpitiatkin in which he wai engaged. 
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18, two sweeping interpellations were brought into the Hun- 
garian Chamber of Deputies, involving the government's Balkan 
poHcy and its relations with both Russia and Germany."* These 
were si^ported by the Opposition leader, Count Apponyi, who 
himself brought in a third one, on the 24th, flatly accusing 
Germany of betrayaL"* A fourth attack, on the 29th, finally 
drew an answer from the government, delivered next day by 
the premier, Count Tisza. "Li agreement with the ministry of 
foreign affairs," he stated, "I hold that ... the monarchy, while 
repudiating all designs of expansion or conquest, should employ 
all its efforts and influence to encourage the development of those 
[Balkan] states and prevent their falling under any fore^ pro- 
tectorate or permanent influence not provided for in the treaties. 
. . . TTie government stands firmly by its repeatedly e^ressed 
opinion that, under the existing treaties, imless Turkey should 
assOTt her rights, no power is entitied to imdertake any single- 
handed armed intervention or to set up any protectorate in the 
Balkan Peninsula." Upon the subject of the German alliance 
he was more reserved, saying only: "With Germany we stand 
today upon the same footing as always ; and for that very reason 
we must not doubt that together we can defend oiu* common 
vital interests without endangering the general peace."" The 
concluding words indicated that the government was not count- 
ing upon Gennany's support in any policy of challei^ing Russia 
to an armed conflict. The Opposition e^ressed some discon- 

" if.^.Z.,Septeniber II. Pest, Sqitember 18. InterpellatioiubyHorvathaiid 
Innyi. Horvth'a speech conUined the genteoce ; "Itiaavitaluaucforus that we 
should promote the fonuAtion of independent, self'.siiffidiig states in the East; and 
the whole weight of oui power should be thrown into the tcale for theii maintenance. 
Any diveision from this policy will sooner or later ftvenge itself heavily." 

>* Ilnd., September 33. Aua Oeiterrelch, September 31. Apponyi: "We mtut 
cut our entire strength into the ecale to prevent the policy of encouraging Kruaia's 
lust for ezpaoMon from being carried any further." September tb (aus Oesterreich, 
September 14). Apponyi, in presentu^ his interpellation; "I solemnly afiirm that 
the tendency on Russia's part to subdue Bulgaria completely to her will, which con- 
flicU directly with the interests of our monaichy, has been suiqwrted throughout by 
Gcnnan diplomacy. . . . Our own national interests, as well as the standing of our 
monarchy as a Great Power, exclude the possibili^ that the expansion of any single 
Gieat Power should be permitted in any part of the Balkan Peninsula." 

» if. A. Z., October 3, iSSti; GetchkktikaUitder, 1886, p. 147. 
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tent, but on the whole had reason to congratulate itself iqion 
having convinced the government of the impossibility of TnaUng 
any concessions whatever to Russia. 

In spite of the uiq>iomising trend of events in Austria-Hun- 
gary, Bismarck persisted in his efforts, both with that country 
and with Russia, to arrive at an amicable settlement.** "Un- 
luq)pily," he told the new French ambassador, Herbette, "I 
do not find much response at St. Petersburg. That would not be 
so inconvenient if only I could succeed in cahning the irritation 
of our friends at Vienna. And I would surely have been able to 
do so, if they did not have to reckon with Hungary, with the 
parliamentary system, and with the press." >' It was a difficult 
^tuation for an 'honest broker' to be in. 

While thus striving to hold back Austria from a complete de- 
fiance of Russia, Bismarck never lost sight of the alternative 
pdicy to that of concession and condliatioQ, which was that of 
building up a stro:^ enou^ combination to make Austria's effort 
successful without his aid. A foreign office memorandum dated 
S^tember 33, for the information of the ambassador at Vienna, 
contains the following observations on the situation in Austria* 
Hungary: "If . . . there is any intention of pursuing a policy ot 
the Battenberg kind . . .without us and at their own risk. . .,such 
a poUcy would be accompanied by our most sincere wishes for its 
success; but, in His Highness's opinion, we could not take part in 
it. Such a policy m^t, rather, count upon the suj^rt of Eng- 
land. But, according to the views of the Imperial Chancellor, 
Austria will be sure of this suj^rt only if she waits until England 
takes the initiative in a break with Russia." The memorandum 
also r^>eats Bisntarck's advice, given "openly and honorably," 
against such a course, and his assertion that Germany is not 
bound by her treaties to support it, but makes the significant 
admission: "if this policy should miscarry, it is always from us, 
rather than from England, that Austria can e^>ect succor." " 

At this moment, however, it was most unsafe to go ahead with 
any calculations based on British support, because of the division 
. w Piibnm, in OtUrrncUscht Staiiichm, Junuiy, 19*1, p. 59- 
^ Duidet, PtiinoMd, p. 82. *■ G. F. 0., v, p. 115. 
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(rf opinion on foreign policy existing within the British govem- 
ment. The cabinet in general was inclined to follow in the foot- 
steps of Beaconsfield, but was retarded by the doubts of one of its 
strongest members, Lord Randolph Churchill. The brilliant new 
chancellor of the exchequer was by no means a blind devotee of 
the foreign policy of the fonner leader of his party. He opposed 
any over-energetic action in the East, and even favored a further 
development of the understanding with Russia reached in the 
Af^ian boundary settlement.'* He had dis^proved of the gov- 
ernment's ineffective attempt at suiq>ort of Prince Alexander, 
writing Salisbury, on September 4: "I do most earnestly trust 
that we may not be drifting into strong and marked action in the 
East of EuKq>e." " On September 15, he wrote to Lord Salisbury 
that, in a conversation with the Russian ambassador: "I hinted 
at an understanding with Russia by which she should give us 
real support in Egypt, abandon her pressure upon Afghanistan, 
in which case she might settle the Balkan matters as she would 
— or rather, as she couldl " ^ 

Such a point of view was as far as could possibly be from that 
which Bismarck would have liked to see England assume. For- 
tunately for him, it was also too extreme for the rest of the cab- 
inet; and the Russian understanding, at least, had no prospect of 
going through. Yet even without it, Churchill was still a good 
way from falling in with Bismarck's ideas. His own alternative 
to the understanding was an anti-Russian policy in which England 
should go hand in hand with Germany — the very cotirse which 
Bismarck was determined not to pursue. 

Although there was little hope of persuading Germany thus to 
come out (^>enly in opposition to Russia, Churchill was given 
leave to try. So great was his importance to the Unionist party 
that Lord Salisbury, waiving departmental distinctions, allowed 
him to conduct personally this matter of purely foreign affairs. 
On September 24, he had an interview with the German ambassa- 
dor. Count Hatzfeldt, in which he stated his point of view, offered 

» W. S. Cbuichm, Lord Rattddpk Ckurckia (LondoD and New YoA, 1906, a 
wa5.),u, p. ijs. 

•• Ibid.,p. 156. ■ Ibid., pp. 137-138. 
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singly as a member of the House of Ccamnons. "Any anti-Rus- 
sian policy," he said, "which involved England taking the lead 
ostensibly on the side of Turkey, either about Bulgaria or even 
Constantinople, would probably place the Unionist party in great 
peril, might fail to recsive the support of the constituents, and 
would be savagely assaulted. An anti-Russian polity, however, 
in which Austria took the lead sujqwrted by Gennany, we could 
. . . well fall in with, and hold our own easily in the House of 
Commons." Hatzfeldt made the equally frank and flat reply: 
' ' That is all very well ; but what will be wanting will be Germany's 
support of Austria. Our eyes are riveted on France." So anxious 
was Churchill to impress the German government that he went 
on to declare that England's loyal and thoroughgoing siqiport of 
Germany and Austria against Russia "would seem to entail 
logically action on our part, diplomatic or otherwise, against 
France if she tried to be nasty." ** 

Even this incautious ofFer failed to move Bismarck from his 
position. " Do not fall in with him! " he wrote on the margin of 
Hatzfeldt's despatch. "He will have the same scruples as today, 
and show less haste, when others precede him." And again: "If 
England does not take the lead, Austria will be foolish to count 
upon her. If Churchill hesitates with Austria and Turkey at his 
side, how should Austria bell the cat alone?" " 

Any reconciliation of the views of Churchill and Bismarck was 
clearly impossible ; but Salisbury was not ready to break with his 
powerful and popular colleague by finally vetoing his policy. Ife 
refused to admit that England could withdraw herself from the 
Eastern Question to the extent of declining to act when the 
Russians actually moved.** But for the moment he put off any 
decisive action which might commit England to any course in ad- 
vance. Some action was, naturally, inevitable as the question 
continued to tmfold itself, and it tended always in the direction 
of the traditional anti-Russian view; but fortunately for a cabinet 
of divided counsels, the development of affairs was not taking so 
serious a turn as to demand an immediate decision. 

n ChuichiU, ii, pp. 15S-159. Compue Herbert Bkmarck's accoant in G. P. 0., 

■ G. P. 0., iv, p. 373. ** ChuichlD, ii, pp. istriAo* 
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The Russian government had decided to make its action in 
Bulgaria as little extraordinary as possible. Instead of naming 
a q>ecial commissioner, it gave to the representative sent to 
bring about a readjustment merely the regular office of diplo- 
matic agent and consul general. The representative chosen, Gen- 
eral Kaulbars, brother of the former Bulgarian minister of war, 
was said by the Journal de St. PStersbourg to be instructed "to 
study the situation, and, by his counsel, to assist the Bulgarians in 
putting an end to the present crisis in their afFairs." This was 
surely not a formidable step on Russia's part. Upon his arrival in 
Sofia, the general urged three measures upon the provisional 
government: (r) The immediate raising of the state of siege; 
(2) The inunediate release of all persons imphcated in the recent 
conspiracy; (3) The postponement of elections to the NatioiLal 
Assembly.*' The Bulgarian government replied that it accepted 
the first point, but was imable, without violating the laws and the 
constitution, to comply with the other two. It also appealed for 
the support of the Powers in maintaining this decision, asking 
that they "use their influence to prevent any demands being ad- 
dressed to the Bulgarian Government with which it is impossible 
for them to comply without violating the Constitution." *• The 
anti-Russian regency, of which Stambulov was the head and 
front, was playing a risky game; but there were powerful in- 
fluences operating in its favor, if only they could be brought 
effectively to bear. It endeavored to commit the other Powers 
to opposition to Russia as far as possible in advance. 

The British government was the first to move. On September 
39, Lord Iddesleigh wrote: "This reply has the concurrence of 
Her Majesty's Government." " On the previous day, he told the 
Russian ambassador that the proceedings of General Kaulbars 
"seemed to partake of the character of an intervention in the in- 
ternal administration of the country." " On the 30th, he sent out 
a circular despatch, declaring the government to be "strongly of 

»• P. P., 1887, id, TuAey no. i, p. 183. 

* Ibid., p. 184. SqHember 38, 1886, Lascdlet bo Iddesldgh. 

" /*a.,p. 184. •• im.,p. iSj. 
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Opinion that the Great Powers should give their earliest attention 
to the condition of the country, and should oSer to the Bulgarian 
Government such advice as they think calculated to meet the 
exigencies of the case," ** These pronouncements made clear the 
attitude of the British government, although they did not quite 
commit it to independent action. The reserved nature of all 
replies to its circular soon showed it the need of circumspection. 

Nevertheless, Lord Randolph Churchill found that the steps 
taken went much too far. On the 30th, he wrote Lord Salisbury: 
"What is the reason for this apparently isolated and certainly 
most risky action? . . . Have we any right to express approval in 
so pointed and uncalled for a manner, without at the same time 
letting those poor Bu^rians know that beyond the merest diplo- 
matic action we cannot go? . . . We shall never get joint action 
while Iddesleigh keeps rushing in where Bismarck fears to tread. 
. . . Our action with Austria means war with Russia. Our action 
with Austria and Germany means peace. But I feel sure that our 
present niggling, meddling, intriguing, fussy policy is gaining for 
us the contempt and dislike of Bismarck every day." •' In his re- 
ply, on October i, from Puy, Lord Salisbury made the divergence 
of opinion quite clear. "A pacific and economical pohcy," he 
wrote, "is up to a certain point very wise; but itis evident that 
there is a point beyond which it is not wise either in a patriotic or 
party sense — and the question is where we shall draw the Une. 
I draw it at Constantinople, ... I am afraid you are prepared to 
give up Constantinople : and foreign Powers will be quick enough 
to find that divergence out." " 

On the next day, Churchill made at Dartford the greatest polit- 
ical speech of his career, and in it he felt obUged to incorporate a 
declaration of government policy toward the existing interna- 
tional crisis. He announced En^and's determination to support 
the freedom and independence of Bulgaria. Yet he was careful to 
emphasize his opbuon that, however great were England's m- 
terests in the Bulgarian question, she should leave the initiative 
to others; that, if she must act, she should do so in agreement with 
»• P. P., 1887, xci, Tuikcy no i, p. 186. 
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the whole Tripte Alliance, not with only one or two of its mem- 
bers; and that she should not abandon hope of a settlement by 
peaceful means.** 

This speech, in its general lines, seemed the conqilement of the 
<me recently delivered by Cotmt Tisza; but it had character- 
istics of its own which were only too ^>parent and which robbed it 
of any enthusiastic reception by the Bismarckian press in Ger- 
many.** The true sense of the speech is further made evident by 

> Chuichil],H, pp. 166-168. rtmei, October 4. "IthubeeiisudbyaoaK,aud 
«ven by pcnom of authority and mfluence, Uiat in the iaanes which are involved 
En^aod bu no ckiae 01 material tnteieit. Such an asEertiaD would ^^lear to me to 
be fai too loose and geoeial. The syiqathy of England with liberty and with the 
ireedom and ind^>eadence of conununidet and natioDalities ii of ancient ori^, and 
Jufl become the traditional diiectioa of oui foreign policy. ... A gcneimtion ago 
GcRoany and Austria were not 90 sen^tive as they are now to the value of political 
liberty . . .; but times have changed, and it is evident fTom the qieecb of the Hun- 
garian Prime Minirtei on Thursday that the freedom and the independence of the 
DanotHan PrindpaHties and of the Balkan nationalities are a primary and vital 
-object in the pcJicy ct the Auitio-Hungaiian EmfMre. ... As Lord Saliibury said 
.At Manchester in 1878, ' the Austrian sentinel b on the rmmpartB,' and we caiuwt 
doubt that the liberty-giving policy of the Treaty of Berlin will be carefully and 
watchfully iKotected. Whatever modification this great fact may enable us to make 
in our fdfdga policy, whatever diminution of isokted risk and sole responsibility 
tiiis may enable us to efiect, you may be certain ol one thing — that there will be no 
indden or viotent departure by Her Majesty's present Government from those main 
prindi^ of foreign policy which I have before aUuded to. . . . There arc FDwen in 
Eun^ who earnestly and honestly deiiie to avoid war and to preserve peace, to 
content themselves with their possessions and thdr frontiers, and to concentrate 
their energies on coounercial progress and on domestic develqunent. There are 
other Powers who do rut q9>eai to be so fortunately situated, and who, from one 
•cause or another which it is rtot necessary to analyse or examine, betray a regrettable 
tendency towards contentions and even aggressive action. . . . ^wuld drcum- 
•s tancea arise iriiidi from their grave and dangerous nature force the Government of 
•the Queen to make a choice, it cannot be doubted that the ^nqiathy, and if neces- 
.sary even the support of England will be pven to those Powers who seek the peace of 
Europe and the liberty of pet^Jes, and in whose favour our timely adherinn would 
fwobably and without the use of force, decide the issue." 

" NaUonaluilitnf, October 5. "Die kriegerischen Worte, welche, wis es scheint, 
in Folge eine* Missverstindnisses der Tisza'ichen Erkllrung, Lord Randolph 
Churchill in einem Higlischen Stidtchen am Sonnabend gcquochen, kommen fioit 
JitUm. Lord Churchill scheint sagen zu woUen, weim Oesterreich die WaSen 
crhebe, werde es den Beistand England's erhatten. . . . Man wird dort (in Wien] 
den plOtiUchen Muth des feurigen Scbatzkanden von England einigermaasen 
komisch finden, der, Ubrigens in wenig autoritativer Fonn, eineu Beistand veriidast, 
den der Gang der Dinge QbeiflUssig gemacht hat." 
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another letter to Lord Salisbury, written on the following day, in 
which Churchill says: "You must not think that I in any way 
disagree from what you urge about Constantinople. It is only 
that Z have a great doubt whether the particular method and 
scheme of policy which was carried out at the time of the Cri- 
mean War, and again to a great extent in 1876-78, is the best. I 
doubt whether the people will support that method; and it seems 
to have this enormous disadvantage, that it enables Austria to 
lie back. We can, I think, perfectly defend Constantinople by 
going in for the independence of Bulgaria; and we can best obtain 
that independence by persuadiog Austria to take the lead." •* 

It was quite clear that imtil Churchill's influence should be 
eliminated from the English cabinet, an anti-Russian combina- 
tion in the shape desired by Bismarck was out of the questicm. 
Hie German Chancellor, therefore, continued along the other 
road which he had marked out from the beginning as an alterna- 
tive — that of conceding as much as possible to Russia's interests, 
while attempting to hold Austria back on terms favorable to het. 
His only official step in the Bulgarian affair had been a caution 
addressed to the regents, similar to that given to Prince Alex- 
ander, against any hasty executions.** -He placed this action on 
the ground of interest in the general peace ; but it was also calcu- 
lated to create a favorable impres^on In Rus^. The tone of 
articles in his controlled press was continuously in Russia's favor, 
although by October these were reduced to playing only upon the 
worn string of invective against Alexander of Battenbei^. The 
unfortunate prince had now beccane harmless enough so far as 
Bulgaria was concerned, although there was still some talk of his 
rejection; but he continued to irritate Bismarck and the £m- 

H CHurchill, ii, pp. 163-163. These opinions were not concealed from the Au»- 
trians. Count Kinsky wrote EAlnoky on October 3 that Churchill had used the 
words: "We cannot etii if Austria does not take the inidative. It is Austria's 
afiair to take the task upon herself: we cannot do it in her place." Corti, p. 185. 

» P.i'.,i887,wa,Tuikeyno.i,p.i8i. September 2a, Soott to Iddeslei^. "I 
have the honour to state that Count Bismarck explained to me that the advicft 
which Herr von Thielmann had been instructed to give to the Provisional Govern- 
ment at Sophia had certainly been given in consequence of a communication from 
the Russian Govenunent; but that it referred only to executions, and not to tiiala 
tA the conspirators." 
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peror by the airs he was giving himself in his Prussian general's 
uniform and by his irrepressible aspirations to the hand of 
Princess Victoria.** To the English note of September 30, asking 
common action in Bulgaria, Getmany simply returned no 
answer. 

Bismarck's discouraging attitude toward Austria kept Kfilnoky 
and his colleagues from straying too far fiom the path of caution 
and conciliation of Russia. Tisza's speech had threatened a de- 
parture bom that path, but in fact had made it easier to follow by 
lulling Magyar (pinion for at least a time. When the English 
note came, K&lnoky was able to resist temptation, and to reply 
that, "while agreeing in the general principles therein expressed," 
be was "nevertheless disinclined to give advice to the Bulgarian 
Government on any specific point, and referred to M. Tisza's 
recent speech as being a full and clear eauadatioa of Austrian 
policy, which he believed would have an effect at Sophia as well as 
elsewhere." He "went on to say that, in his opinion, things were 
tending towards a a>mpromise between the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment and General Kaulbars, and that this might possibly be 
marred 1^ the other Powers supporting the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment in opposition to Russian demands." " The unskilful and 
ineffective handling of the situation by General Kaulbars made 
possible the maintenance of this benevolent attitude toward his 
activities." 

England's own eaily indiscretion was followed by a most cau- 
tious avoidance of the initiative. Wavering between the counsels 
of Churchill and Salisbiuy, the govenmient's course was uncer- 
tain and confused. Repeated lunts at an understanding were 
given to the Austrian ambassador at London. A vaguely phrased 
memorandum was sent to Menna stating that, while England 
admitted an interest in the defence of Constantinople, she could 

** Hcd>enl(die,ii,p.394(Aiiiei.,ii,p. 36a). Cort!, pp. agi, aSo. Bismarck dnve 
tbe Clowii Prince to abandon bii advocacy of Aldandcr's project by a threat of 
t«ngiiation. 

« P. P., 1887, sd, Turkey no. i, p. 189. October 1, Paget to Idddldgh. 

■* HinqMSi, U, i^. 175-180. Hb ciicnlan b> the Riudan consuls, Uieffoiti 
with the n^enls, hl> ^>»Hng tow of the country had all proved fdluiti, which 
damaged ntha than advanced the cause he lepicaented. 
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not move in the matter unless assured of support from Gennany 
or Austria.** Filled with distrust of the influence of Churchill, 
Bismarck advised against paying any attention -to these ad- 
vances, and wrote on the margin of the report i^farding the 
memorandum to Vienna: "Man hofft nur Oesterreich imd uns 
anzuputschen." ** 

R&lnoky's conversion to Bismarck's point of view was, for the 
time being at least, so complete that he had already rebuffed this 
advan(%. His answer was that England's declaration of interest 
in the affairs of the Near East might have affected the dtuation 
greatly if it had arrived earlier, but that now he could only ^ve it 
a Platonic i^proval. "Austria's relations with Russia are just 
now exceUent," he added, according to the report of the German 
ambassador; " and he felt some assurance in h(^>ing that through 
these relations a way would be found out of the existing diffi- 
culties." 

The su^idons of British polity upon which the caution of Bis- 
marck and K&lnoky was based were amply confinned by the 
activities of Churchill. Soon after the delivery of his speech at 
Dartford, the chancellor of the exchequer left England on a mys- 
terious Continental tour which included Berlin and Vienna. Hiis 
tr^ seined at the start to be of immense political importance.** 
It was carried out, however, in apparenUy the most harmless 
fashion, involving nothing more serious than visits to shops and 
theatres, and, so far as newspaper reporters could discover, lead- 
ing to not a single encounter with a foreign statesman. The affair 
remains a mystery, but could hardly have been quite so iimocuous 
as it looked." One secret meeting did take place with a subordi- 
nate official in Vienna, which Churchill himself afterwards re- 
■> G.P.O., iv, pp. S76-178. October 4i Keoss to Bisnunl. 
«• IhU., iv, p. J78. 

* TtBiM, October 7- Beilin, October 6. "We were evra Informed that his lord- 
ship wss coming here on sn express in^tation from Count Herbert Bispwick, and 
that after eichanging dvilitiea with his host he would m^e a pilgrimage to Vardn 
in the company of the British Ambassador, with the view of discovering on lAat 
terms England could secure tbe c<M)pention of the German Powers In the task of 
combating the aggressive policy of Kusua." 

<■ Winston OiurchOI treats the trip throuf^ Germany and Austria as purely a 
pleasure tout. 
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counted to the German ambassador at London. He liad given out 
the declaration, he stated, "that En^and could not act alone, but 
that, in case Austria were to make at Petersburg a categorical 
declaration (he used the word 'ultimatum') against the advance 
of the Russians into Bulgaria, she would give it her unconditional 
support." " What answer he received, if any, and what else he 
may have attempted was not disclosed. At all events. Lord Ran- 
do^h returned less communicative on foreign policy than before. 
At a political rally in Bradford on October 36, he answered a belli- 
cose resolution in .very peaceable woids.^ In his main speech he 
reiterated his previous declarations, but gave the impression that 
they were rather those of his colleagues than his own, and left all 
further pronouncements to Lord Salisbury in the coming Guild- 
hall speech. 

What Loid Randolph Churchill had apparently ascertained on 
his travels, perhaps even through his failure to receive an invita- 
tion to Varzin, was that no hope existed of getting Germany to 
take active part in any anti-Russian combination, and that the 
Austrian government would seek to follow rather than to pre- 
cede England. His own belief, as then and later expressed, seems 
to have been that, under the circumstances, England ought to 
steer entirely clear of Continental complications. 

Bismarck could on^ give way to the logic of this situation, 
althou^ he showed signs of wishing to do otherwise. When 
Churchill once put his proposal in the form "that England is 

" G. P. O., iv, p. 379. Octobei 96, Batzfeldt to Bbmuck. 

** runei, October 17. like Rrclution read :"tlut Her Mnjcsty'spregeittGoveni- 
tnoit will pursue the patriotic policy of Lord Beacoiufield in guarding British in- 
terestsintheEastfiomtheaggressionof Rus^o." Churchill'B reply wu: "Thereis 
so doubt that the policy of Lord Beaconsfield with leg&rd to the interests which the 
British En^Htc possesses in the East will, as ft general rule, be a guide to the present 
GovenuucDt, so fai as the changed cinnuustances of the condition of Europe will 
admit of such a policy bong followed. ... It is quite poeuble th&t the most piu- 
dat and statesmanlike coune foi us to adopt and follow at the present moment a to 
wKtch very closely and carefully the state of thmgs wltich are now taking jJace in 
Europe, and abstain from conunittiDg oniielves to any positive line. ... If such a 
dejdarable state of things should take [dace as the breaking out of wai between the 
Great Powen of Europe, it does not necessarily follow that our interests are so 
vitaSy critical in these inatteis that we should allow ourselves to be involved in 
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willing and able to go forward with Austria, if Germany only 
comes tacUty into the agieoneat," Bismarck ventured the mar- 
ginal comment: "no objection."" But the idea was not pursued 
further at this time. 

m 

While England was thus restrained by OiurchiU from taking 
the course Bismarck had laid out for her, Italy was being sim- 
ilarly restrained by RobHant.** Bismarck was resolved not to 
meet Churchill's views; but, ^nce the emergence of the new Bul- 
garian crisis, he had beoane very favorably disposed toward 
those of Robilant. Unh^pily, he found trouble in persuading 
K&lnoky to look at matters in the same light. 

In e^tousing Italy's claims to modifications of the treaty of 
1S83, Bismarck had at first striven to repeat his former tactics, 
summed up in the phrase, "the road to Berlin lies through 
Vienna." At the close of September, he was still tr3dng to direct 
Launay along that road. Yet he was also striving discreetly to 
create a favorable reception at the Austrian capital for Italy's 
demands for support in her Mediterranean policy.*' When the 
Italians persisted in refusing to follow the old humiliating path, 
he assumed the rftle of go-between, transmitting to Vienna the 
proposab brou^t out in his negotiations at Rome. These were 
that Italy should have a guaranty against a French occupation 
of Tr^li and a voice in any arrangement of spheres of interest in 
the Balkan Peninsula between Austria and Russia." K&boky 

•• C.i'.0.,iv, p. aSi. 

<* Cliiala, pp. 429-430. The attitude which Robilant took toward the Bnlguian 
questioa was strikingly umilv ta Bkm&n:k's, It is expressed in m. deqxitch of Octo- 
ber 8, 1886, to the chai^ d'tfiaiies at London: "Non conviene inlattl disdmulard 
die )e potenze, liunitesi a congresao nel 1S7S, mentre ciedettero limitate notevol- 
mente le cons^uenze delle vittoiie nuse, non inteaero pert intiemiiente eadudere 
una paitlcolaie influenza della Ruaiia in Bulgaria, che a qneOe vittorie dcve la loa 
esistenza politica . . . Litalia t bensl giandemente intereasata ■ll* ronitcp^f*f*f 
della pace ed al mantenimento dello ttalu quo in Oriente, ma non ha intetesti polttid 
{d giuoco diietti negli affari ipcdali della Bulgaria." 

" Pribram, i, p. 175 (American ed., ii, p. 49)- 

•■ G. F. O., iv, pp. 186-189, I9T- October s, Etndell to Bisnarck; October 15, 
Herbert Bumarck to Reuu. PrDnam, i, p. 175 (Amer., it, 1^49-50). October ig, 
ReoM to Kihukx. 
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laised strong objections against the first proposition, if intended 
to go further than "n»ral and diplomatic suj^rt," and against 
the second, unless it should open the way to an " eventual Italian 
co5peration against Russia." ** This cool reply ^owed Bismarck 
that he must do more than act as messei^er between Rome and 
Vienna: he must support the Italian claims by arguments of his 
own. While putting the most acc^table interpretations upon 
Robilant's demands, he pointed out to K&luoky that the conse- 
quences of a refusal to meet Italy's conditions might even go so 
far as the bringing about of a hostile combination embracing Italy, 
France, and Russia. "' His observations carried the expected 
weii^t at Vienna, espedalfy as K&lnoky would soon be colled 
upon to define his policies before the Hungarian Delegation, and 
must have more certainty of Bismarck's support than was indi- 
cated by this difference of opinion. He therefore hastened to in- 
form Bismarck that he would have no exception to take to the 
proposals as now presented. Only he feared that the Italian 
dahns in the Near East might become excessive and prematurely 
definite." 

This dragooning of Austria into acceptance of Italy's condi- 
tions was accompanied by a new form of pressure upon England 
impelling her in a similar direction. A screw that could always be 
turned upon England was that of French jealousy of her position 
in Egypt; and Bismarck had not yet separated himself so far 
fatnn France as to find himself unable to influence her sentiments. 
The Egjrptian question had been reopened even before Churchill 
returned from his travels, to the further unsettlement of the 
young statesman's ideas upon British policy. 

The French themselves c^ned up for Bismarck the opportu- 
nity to play them off once more against England in the familiar 
maimer. Before the end of September the German ambassador at 
Paris rq>orted that the French government was making advances 
toward a resun^>tion of the policy of Ferry, and that the newly 

" Pribnm, i, pp. 176-177 (Amer., U, ^. s^-Si)- October 13, Kilnoky*! notct 
OD hb coDvemtioii with Reiw. Cf. G. F. 0., iv, p. 196. Octabei 91, Rnui to 
Bbmuck. 

" G. P. O., iv, t^. loo-ioi. October 30, instiuctioni to Reus. 

" Plibimm, I, p. in (Amer., H, i^. 5$-54). November 3, Eilnoky to Reusi. 
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appcnnted ambassador to Berlin, Herbette, would bring a definite 
request for support in the Egyptian question. Count Herbert 
Bismarck wrote that, while the Chancellor did not think it 
wise to enter upon such a policy, the French proposals would be 
"not sharply declined, but evasively answered." " In his inter- 
view with Herbette on November 12, all the Chancellor would 
prcnnise in response to his proposal for support was an ' abstention 
hienveillante.' " He also expressed a dangerous approval of co- 
fiperation with Rusua. The French felt sufficiently encouraged 
about his attitude to renew their attempts to pin England down 
to a date of evacuation. By the middle of October all the French 
nei^apers had taken up the discussion; and a formal summons 
to evacuate was being freety mentioned as a possibility. Infoimal 
advances were even made to British statesmen. Count d'Aunay, 
consul general to Egypt, then in France, visited Lord Salisbury at 
Dieppe and told him that the French government meant bu^- 
ness.** On October 19, he called upon Churchill, whose travels 
had by this time brought him to Paris, and urged stnmgly that 
the British government fix a definite date, however remote, for 
the evacuation. To this Lord Randolph steadily refused to 
listen." But the French would not give up: they were blindly 
playing Bismarck's game. 

Bismarck himself had not the sli^test intention of doit^ more 
than permit the French to go on fooUng themselves. In a de~ 
spatch sent to London on October 16, he assured the British 
government that it could count on his support in the Egyptian 
question and all other matters of dispute with France as long as 
Germany's colonial claims received satisfactory treatment. And 
on this score he had no complaint to make, the tedious negotia- 
tions concerning Zanzibar being brought to a conclusion before 

■■ G. P. 0., vi, pp. 137^138. September 38, Herbert Bismuck to ^miiaiu I. 

" Ibid., vi, p. isa. 

** Thiki, October 19. Puu, October 1 8. "Itwusaid, in fact, uid people have 
repeated it to me in various quarten, that Comte d'Aunay infonnally, and evoi, if 
yon wili, amicably, intimated to Lord Salisbury that Fiance could not indefinitdy 
■ee England in Egypt, without seeking to ascertain the length of hez stay, and that 
the Fiench sOence would not be prolonged beyond the f™»itwwior»n>n« rJ th* V.i^Mi 
■enimi." 

" ChnichiU, ii, pp. i7a-i74. 
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the month was out. At the same time, German diplomacy was 
8tq^>orting the negotiations of Sir Henry Dmmmond Wolfi at 
Constantinople for the Egyptian convention, which was signed 
on October 24.** This convention defined England's tenure in 
Egypt as somewhat that of a ' leaseholder ' — in accordance with 
a suggestion once made by Bismarck." The Chancellor at (me 
time made the observation, which was duly transmitted to Lon- 
don, that he would not stand in the way of a friendly accord be- 
tween England and France, for the significant reason that "a 
counterpoise to Russia's arrogance, which may become uncom- 
fortable, would not be unwelcome to him." " But the remark 
can hardly be taken as more than a passing speculation prompted 
by the increasing difficulties besetting Bismarck's path. The 
most advantageous course for him to pursue in the situation so 
opportunely created by France was to keep before England's eyes 
the French threat to her Mediterranean interests, thus demon- 
stratiog practically the -wisdom of entering a combination which 
would safeguard those interests, while at the same time inflicting 
a check upon Russia for which Germany need incur no responsi- 
biUty." 

The Chancellor's skilful use of the Italian and French factors in 
the situation thus tended to advance his projects, while circum- 
venting the unwelcome activities of Churchill. Italy was made 

" H. Dnunmond Wolfi, RaaMing RecoUeciiotu (Londoo, 1908, 1 vols.), ii, pp. 
a84-a87. 

" Xaim, id, p. 61. SpeechofUvch a, 1S85. 

" G, F. O., iv, p. 156. October ai. Memonndum by Count Kuitzui. 

** Ttmu, October 13. Stillnun's article from Rome ou the gth shows Bismaick's 
propi^aDdA permeatiiig the ItAlian press. "The aUiance pointed to, deaiiy enough, 
by the Popoh Rotnano," be writes, "is that between England, Italy and Austria, 
and, so far «a England is concerned, the guarantees which Italy might teceive ate 
that France shall not be allowed to take possesion of Tripoli, with the implication 
that if the jtohu of the African shore is to be disturbed, Italy shaU be allowed to oc- 
cupy it. . . , What is of importance to know to-day is if En^and is ready to enter 
into an alliance with Austria, Italy, and the Balkan States to exclude Russian occu- 
pation of Bulgaria, and until this question is cleared up we are in no pomtion to form 
any antidpadon as to the results of the present crisis. I have long ago piunted out 
that the interests of peace reqiured that Germany should not enter into any nich 
combination, and without her the ■llUni'* indicated ought to suffice to keep the 
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the central point of a combination involving both Austria and 
England. The French were induced to create a diversion that 
would force England in the right direction. But the raising of the 
Egyptian question had another timely effect upon France herself. 
It enhanced the value to her of good relations vith Germany and 
rendered her coirespcmdingly less susceptible to the attractions of 
a Russian entente, for which the circumstances were otherwise 
favOTable. 

Early in the following year, Sir Charles Dilke made the remark- 
able statement: "In October last two great refusals of alliances 
took place. France, I am told, declined a formal alliance with 
Russia, and Austria declined an alliance with Great Britain, al- 
though in both cases we ought to use the phrase ' declined with 
thanks,' "•" The writer's sources of information were sufficiently 
req>ectable to entitie his words to great consideration^ but in 
neither case is it possible to put one's finger upon a definite offer 
of alliance. Both possibilities were in the. air. The English ad- 
vances to Austria were fairly obvious: those of Russia to France, 
less so, although numerous reports were current in diplomatic 
circles of secret aj^roaches begun as far back as September or 
August. Freydnet himself later gave the German ambassador an 
account of such an approach.'' This story was doubted by the 
ambassador at St. Petersburg and flatiy denied by Giers.** It is 
safe to say, however, that there was always a certain amount of 
intrigue going on with the French in the twili^t zone of official 
diplomacy, and that some special activity of the sort apparently 
took place about this time. The one solid fact in the situation 
was the Tsar's ded^on to renew the exchange of ambassadors 
between the two attrntries. In each case the refusal, which could 
have been no more formal than the offer, was largely due to the 
influence of Bismarck. At the same time that his apparently pro- 
Russifin stand on the Bulgarian question kept Rus^ from going 
far in her advances to France, his dallying with the Egyptian 
question kept France from any step which would separate her 

** Prttent FosiHMt, p. i6. 

" G. P. 0., vi, i^ 93-95> 97- October i, j, Novemba 5, HOnstei to Biamudc 

' Ibid., vi, pp. loa, 1115-106. Novunber 0, SdiiramU to Blimarck; December 
34, Bfllow to Bimuck. 
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definitely from Germany. In the case of Austria, his counsels of 
nMxleration restrained her from cx>miiutting herself to anything 
in the nature of Churchill's policy, while his own attitude pre- 
vented any agreement involving Germany directly. The refusal 
of the English offer by Germany, of which Dilke does not speak, is 
here the deciding factor. 

So the month of October passed away without bringing about 
any definite alignment of the Powers on the Bulgarian question. 
Russia had taken only indecisive steps. Austria and England had 
each come out separately in opposition to any effective ones, al- 
though the latter showed more disinclination to take the initia- 
tive. Germany persisted in an attitude of indifference professedly 
favorable to Russia. France remained outside, hoping to profit by 
the disturbance in other quarters. Italy also maintained an at- 
titude of reserve, Robilant showing no inclination to play Bis- 
marck's game for nothing. 

In the meanwhile, the affairs of Bulgaria became more and 
more disturbed. The mission of General Kaulbars had proved a 
hopeless failure. The Great Assembly was called and elected 
against his advice; and the elections had gone very badly against 
the pro-Russian party, llie Russians alleged that fraud and in- 
timidation had been freely employed by the party of the regency. 
Moreover, elections had been held in Eastern Rumelia; and dele- 
gates were sent from there to the Assembly, in complete violation 
of the treaty of Berlin. In consequence of these facts, the Rus- 
dan government informed all the Powers, on October 24, that 
"we cannot recognize the validity of the decisions of an Assemb^ 
which we consider to be illegal." ** The question of the arrested 
conqarators was also becoming more acute as their trial was put 
off from day to day. General Kaulbars (^nly stated that if they 
were summarily executed, his government "would be obliged to 
take extreme measures, as they would oHisider that act as a direct 
provocation to Russia." ** Exdtement moimted, and rioting be- 
came frequent. On October iS, Rus^ officially annotmced the 
deqtatch of two warships to Vaina for the protection of Russian 

" P. P., 1887, xd, Turkey no. i, p. J40. 

*• Ibid., p. 1*6. Octobei 37, Lucxiks to IddMldgh. 
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lives and pn^ierty there. Two days later, General Kaulbars in- 
formed the Bulgaiian government that if within three days it bad 
not taken measures to stt^ "the vexatitms to which the subjects 
and partizans of Russia were subjected," he and bis staff would 
take their leave." The Bulgarians returned a condtiatory answer 
and asked for specific cases, whereupon Kaulbars, while refu»ng 
to go into details upon matters so notorious, modified his ulti- 
matum to the effect that he would leave upon the occurrence of 
the next act of violence.** So Rus^ had brought on a crisis, but 
had not yet committed any overt act. 

rv 

The situation at the beginning of November could not have 
been more imfavorable in E&lnoky's eyes for an encounter with 
the Magyar parliamentarians — and the Delegations had been 
summoned for the 4th. Russia's attitude, threatening yet still 
undecided, might easily be affected by his declarations of policy. 
"Hs must be cautious and yet firm enough to satisfy the Htm- 
garians. To meet the latter requirement required some courage; 
for, to all appearances, he stood alone. England was holding off 
from any decisive commitments. With Austria's allies, Germany 
and Italy, relations were far from satisfactory. Although K&lDoky 
had signified his willingness to accept modifications in the treaty 
of the Triple Alliance, he had not yet learned Robilant's exact 
demands. Bismarck had so far made him feel only uncomfortable 
pressure toward acceptii^ these in full, and misgivings as to the 
extent of German support in the Eastern difhculties. An attempt 
made on November 6, through the charg£ d'affaires at Berlin, to 
obtain some modification of Germany's attitude by protesting 
that the demarcation of ^heres of interest was to Austria's disad- 
vantage met a firm rebuff from Herbert Bismarck.'^ In his state- 
ments T^atdiog the situation and his own policy, he must limit 
himself to ground of whidi he felt reasonably sure; and that was 
still rather narrow territory. 

« PJ>., 1887. "d. Toikey no. i, p. 351. 

* Ibid., p. 156. November a, drculv despatch from Glen. 

" G. P. 0., V, pp. 14J-144. Hubert Bummick to hii faOa. 
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When the Delegatitms were (^)eiied the government showed 
what might be considered a piopei attitude toward the emergency 
by asking an increase of funds for military expenditure ; but every 
one realized that it could not esa^>e a heavy attack upon its 
Eastern policy. The Hungarians announced their determination 
to dear up the discrepancies between its words and actions.** The 
opening speeches of both premiers evinced a willingness to go to 
war rather than yield a jot to Rus^ in the Balkans.*' These 
speeches could not have been made without the previous knowl- 
edge of K&hu^y; but he was simply unable to prevent them, 
although he made an effort to attenuate their meaning by news- 
pi^r articles.'* Tlie speech from the throne, which followed, was 
as colorless and pacific as such utterances usually are." Public 
opinion in the Austrian half of the Dtial Monarchy did not rally 
enthusiastically to the declarations of its spokesman in the Dele- 
gation, appearing fairly well satisfied with the speech from the 
throne; while that in Hungary showed itself stoutly back of its 
representative's words, accusing the government and its sup- 
porters of faintheartedness. 

•■ PtOir Uoyi, Novcmbei 4, 1886. "Ea vird An^^fae der Dclegfttioneii lein, 
Elariidt Id diese VerfafiltniMe en bringen nnd die Hafmonie hcnostdlcD xwischen 
den Vei^tfcdiungcii der Rc^emng und den Thfttuchen, swischen dem, wu das 
Catnnct ■!■ Kin Prognunm au^bt und dem nas es duldet." 

** if. J. Z., November 7. Dr. Smolka, Austrian premier: "ObaberderFriede 
auch tOi die ulchate Zukunft wild erhahen werden kfionen? Eine Frage wekhe lich 
einei zatiefienden Beutlheilimg unseieneita zwv entiieht, welche aber angedchta 
del achwierigeD ftusMren Verbal tniase, wie lie nch m gestalten begonnen haben, 
cine emste Beunnibigung wachzuiufen geeignet iit," Count lliza, Hungarian 
[Kenuer; "The peoples of the monaichy, and eapedally the Hungarian dtixeaa, 
justly innit that the vital intcretti of the monarchy in the Eaat must be defended at 
any ccat, even at that of an aimed conflict." 

** Prwse C^^enna) , November 5. " Sclbst Di. Smolka dachte wohl kaum ao eine 
tinmittelbare bevonteheude Action. . . , V/ii i^ben daher ansaixccbea su 
d&ifen, dass flbcnnlsdge BetotgniMe nkht am Hatze sind, und dais cs voieilig 
wUe, wenn man an daa plOt;dicbe Hervoibrechen dnea Con^ctca i^ben wOrde." 
1 Tima, November 8. "The recent events in Sofia have brought about a fresh 
dangerous aids, the development of which and, I trust, its pacific tcdutkin occupy at 
the i»esent *»"■»*"' the full attention of nqr government. . . . The excdlent rela- 
tions ao which we stand with all the Great Powen , . . Justify the hope that, not- 
withstanding the difficult situation in the East, it will be found poaiiUe, while safe- 
guarding the interests of Austria-Hungary, to pmerve the M««<"g« of peace to 
Europe." Abo GtaMehUhiUndtr, 1886, p. 156. 
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Bismarck could see more trouble coming and but little chance of 
escape, except throi^ the caution of K&lnoky. He did well to 
make known his wish that Germany be kept out of the discussion 
as far as possible. On November 7, the Norddeuische AUgemeine 
Zeiiung expressed the opinion that the speeches of the two 
premiers would sot affect the sotmd policy of the govemmest. 
Next day, it expressed strong q>pro^^ of the q>eech from the 
throne and joined the Emperor in hewing that Austria's interests 
could be preserved without endangermg the general peace. 

The increa^gly critical aspect of the Bulgarian situation and 
the determined attitude of the Hungarians impelled the Austrian 
govenmient to push more actively the progress of its rapproche- 
ment with En^and while the parliamentary struggle was still 
going on. Kilnoky hurried back from Pest to Vienna for a talk 
with Sir Augustus Paget, who left at once for Lcmdon. The proj- 
ect of an understanding for the purpose of frustrating Russia's 
designs was freely qwken of." Nevertheless, matters had de- 
veloped no further by the 9th of November, when Lord SaUsbury 
delivered his speech at the Lord Mayor's banquet. 

The prime minister had two main questions of foreign policy 
with which to deal — the two being much more closely connected 
than was ^parent. The first one he took up was that of Egypt, 
in regard to which the French had been showing themselves in- 
creasingly importunate. The matter of evacuation had been 
pressed by the French ambassador. Freydnet had even dis- 
cussed it with the other Powers and foimd Russia and Turkq' 
willing to support him, Germany and Austria non-committal, 
Italy in opposition. On November 7, the RipuiAique Fran^aise 
had published a ctnnplete account of these informal negotiations, 
beginning with the d'Aunay interviews. The question was thus 
put squarely and publicly before the British government; and 
Lord Salisbury was obliged to deliver a firm reply. He did so, 
stating that no date could possibly be set for the evacuation, 
which was to be determined by accomplishment within the coun- 
try and not by pressure from outside powers." 
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Turning to Bulgaria, he reviewed the course of events there* 
beguming with the "midnight conspiracy" of officers "debaudied 
by foreign gold," which had brought down Prince Alexander; and 
continuing with the efforts of Rusaia "to save those men from the 
doom they had justly merited," and her further "encroachment 
upon the rights of a free and independent people." Yet his con- 
clusion was hardly in tune with this fiery invective against Rus- 
sian poUcy. The responsibilities which England had assumed 
under the treaty of Berlin, he said, were corporate, not isolated: 
"The duties which fall upon England, not on account of our own 
interests but as a member of the European confederacy, she will 
perform in concert with the other Powers of the European con- 
federacy, but she will not accept the duty of maintaining these 
obligations on behalf of others who do not think it necessary to 
wiamtaiTi them for themselves." The others who were so back- 
ward in asserting their rights he indicated to be Austria and Tur- 
key. Perhaps his most significant pronouncement was the sen- 
tence: "The opinion and judgment of Austria must weigh with 
enormous wei^t in the councils of Her Majesty's Government, 
and the policy which Austria pursues will contribute very largety 
to determine the policy which England will also pursue." He 
concluded by saying, like the Austrian Emperor, that for the 
present he saw "no cause for {^prehension that the blessing of 
European tranquillity will be disturbed." " The speech was, in 
Bismarck's view, an improvement over Churchill's in that it 
evinced a willingness to act with Austria alone and did not require 
the coi^ration of the entire Triple Alliance ; but it showed no dis- 
positicm to move faster than Austria herself did, and indicated 
that the. understanding was as yet incomplete. 

Within the Dual Monarchy there was a general feeling that 
Great Britain had definitely declined the initiative.^' The 
Hungarians showed a strong disposition to take the lead thtis 
proffered, relying upon what were after all pretty definite as- 

•• Tinm, Novanbet lo. 

" M. A. Z., November 13. \neimk, November 11. "Uan hkt eben hkr mwohl 
■1* In Fett Dkht Obenehen, data Biu der Rede Lord S«Iisbuiy's heivorgelit, e* td tin 
MittboD Engl«n<l!i nut dum ni enraiten, vrenn Oesteireidi voiugebt." 
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surances of suj^rt.^ Bismarck's press, while making the most 
possible out of Salisbury's declarations, still threw its greatest 
weight on the side of a peaceful understanding oa the basis of the 
League of the Three Emperors.'^ 

When Count K&lnoky came, on November r^, to make his ez- 
[tosition of foreign policy before the budget section of the Hun- 
garian Delegation, he gave evidence of accord with the views then 
being pressed by Bisman^. He insisted upon the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes with Russia as the fundamental object of his 
pc^cy, minimising the seriousoess of the existing situation. He 
admitted the existence of certain limitations upon the German 
alliance, but affirmed its solidity as a final resort. He expressed 
confidence that Germany would support the Austrian cause 
within the limits of pnidmoe inqtosed on her by drcumstarLces.'* 

" Peder Lloyd, Novemlwr ii. "Schweilicli koonte jenuDd erwmrten, dan cine 
AUianz unaerer Momichie mit Englvid ohoe weiteies werde henuitdlen tdn; abet 
NDC fSnnliche Alliuu bat ja tucb tuf dem Beilinei Congress so wenig besUodcD, 
dus Kngl*TMl tluils mit dcr Pforte, thcHs mit Russland acpante T^" trrh iTH^""g"' 
fOhrte. Die Entente dei beiden MSchte — Oesteireicli-UiiKaiii und Grostbiit- 
taoien — Uber die cardiiuleii Punlcte dcr Politik gentlgte jedoch bereits, urn unter 
Asdstenz Deuttchkitds und unter thfltigcr Thrilnahme Italiens eine ConsteUktion 
hcHMStellen, der sich KussUnd beugen musate. . . . Es kaim uicht sweifelluft 
Min, d«ss einer offenen Aggressioii Russl&nds cine Gnippirung det Mlichte ioigea 
wUrdc, wekhe derjenigen des Jahies 1878 weder an Knit, noch an Erfolg nadi- 
Btcheu nuiiste. So vornchtig die Bcsprechungen Lord Saliibiuy's auch sden, dieael- 
ben dQifen in ihrem Weittte doch nicht untenchltzt weiden." 

" PMtiscke Correspondau, Beriin, November 11. "Diejenigen welche in dei 
NatOT det oiientaliichen Fngen etwas tiefer eingednmgen aind, mrden sich da- 
duicli, daw eine lokhe Fiage mit alien ihren Schattensdten nod Schwierigkidtat 
wiedct bervorgetreten ist, keineswegs vctblUSen und udi auch nicht in der Ueber- 
ceugung irte machen lasien, dass be! dem Scbweigewichte det thatBifhlirh fried- 
lichen Absichten der drd Kwset eine friedliche LOiung sich etmO^ichcn lassen 
wird. . . . Daa Bcriiner Cabinet glaubt, dem Frieden nicht bener dienen cu 
kflnnen, all indem es sich dem enuten und aufiichtigen Bestreben widmet, 
diveipiende Anscbauungen auszu^eichen, iwischen widentnitenden Interenen 
zu vetmittelD und Uissverstftndniaae aua dem Wege zu tiumen." 

** Timet, Hovember 15. "It is only natural that two great States of audi extent 
. . . ihould have also some interests not common to both, and lying without the 
spbeie of interest of one or the other. Tbeie are no obligations to protect these in- 
terest*. . . . Relations such at exist between Austria-Hungary and Germany are 
then only called Into pnurtiol force when the abaohitely united interests of both 
countries are crocemed. . . . The continuance of each country aa a strong and 
independent Power form* for both an important intetesL In the pieaent state of 
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Prince Bismard, he said, had "made his advice and mediatioD 
feh ... ia the most loyal and advantageous way for the peace 
of the world and foi our own interests. On this point there exists 
between the two Cabinets not the slightest want of harmony, but 
only the utmost friendliness and mutual confidence." He indi> 
cated England as the immediate reliance in case of actual 
trouble.^* In defining the limits of such trouble, he declared that, 
"even a temporary single-handed occupation of Bulgaria by 
foreign troops, without the previous consent of Turkey and the 
other Powers, would be a violation of the treaties which in our 
opinion is not admissible." As to the extent of Russian control 
which might be permitted in the final settlement, he could "only 
say that any appropriation of the self-governing powers of the 
autonomous principality, or anythii^ approaching a protectorate 
would not be admissible." After replying to several questions, he 
reiterated his conviction that "a middle course must be found," 
and declared that, "in the definitive settlement of the Bulgarian 
situation Russia's cooperation is unquestionably essential." " 

This last declaration characterized precisely E&lnoky's diplo- 
matic method and defined the issue between him and the powerful 
predecessor who now came forward as his critic. Count An- 
drfissy, the signer of both the treaty of Berlin and the alliance 
with Germany, was at this moment opposing the policy of the 
understanding with Russia in the press, in the council chamber, 
and in Parliameut. A memorial to the Emperor argued strongly 
ior direct action against Russia in Bulgaria, based simply upon 
Ennqw, Gennany'i present positkni witbout the powerful Aiutria-Hunguy at her 
dde M scarcely conceivable. ... In this sense the commutiity of the potitioii of 
Gemiany and Auatiia-Hungaiy is mate unshakkble thui if it were based only on 
the danscs of tittties." GaMdUtkakndtr, 1886, p. 359. 

** 7mkj, November 15. "Our relationi with England are at present of qiedal 
interest, . . . and I attach much value to the dedarationa ol y-ngii.ii itateamen in 
the pnaent question, since they abow that a profitable change of views has taken 
place in healthy puUic opiiuon. . . . The identicsl view held in England on the 
inqxutant European questxHU now under discussion, the {dentin ol important 
inleiests and the wish for the maintenance of peace, pennit us to hope that England 
win also join us if it diouM come to a question of intervening foi the maintenance of 
the Beriin Trea^ and the legal status crested by it." GtidiiMikaUndir, 1SS6, 
p. 3lSo. 

*• il. A. Z., November 16. GaeUcUiluleHdir, 1S86, pp. 360-161. 
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Gennan support and in full omfidenoe that the only outccmie 
would be Russia's peatxful submission. According to the views 
expressed by the foimer minister, the foundation of Austxo- 
Hungarian foreign policy, as laid by him in the Gennan alliance^ 
was a finished worlt, upon which the structure of eastward expan- 
sion could be solidly reared without need of further additions. 
Understandings with Russia, such as he himself had had recourse 
to before the German alliance was reached, were thenceforth to be 
rejected as building material which could only weaken the edifice. 
Recent policy, he maintained, had almost undone his work by le- 
inttodudng this harmful element. "If the congress of Berlin," 
he wrote, "excluded Russia from the Balkan Peninsula, my sue- 
cessors have brought her back again." He refused to admit any 
doubt that the policy of excluave dependence upon Gennany was 
practicable. "If it was possible," he argued, "to bring Bismarck, 
to sign a treaty which assured us of Germany's coSperation with- 
out our having to accord full reciprocity as regards France, it 
should be ten times easier to hold him to the obligation after 
his signature." Bismarck's favorite project of partitioning the 
Balkan Peninsula he repudiated as absolutely as he did the 
policy of yielding to Russia which seemed its only alternative, 
on the ground that such an outcome meant eventual war." 

Andr&ssy's whole criticism of K&lnoky's policy really turns 
upon the question, whether or not Bismarck could have been 
btoi^t to accept any other. Upon this point Andrfissy's argu- 
ment, based upon a sin^ success on his own part, breaks down. 
Despite Bismarck's preference for the Austrian alliance when it 
came to an enforced choice, he never meant to cut the 'wire to 
Russia.' He would do all in his power to avdd taking the side of 
Austria openly in a dispute, knowing that the inevitable conse- 
quence would be a rapprochement between Russia and France. 
He would come out decisively in favor of his chosen ally only 

" Friedjung, in SMfro^iucJiw Jakrbuck, iii, p. 364 {HvtMitckeAnfsaUe, p. 335). 
Cf.WeTtheinteT.iii.p. 339: "IchbefQrchtetcundbcf(lichteiioch,dawun*die«un- 
natOiUche Kooperstioa in ihicu Konaequenzeii frOher oder spAter, tbei ucher vor 
folgcndc AltcRiative stellen wird: ennredcr VetzichtleiBtuiig »uf unaere natttriiche 
MachUpdiiTe oder ZweiteQung der Muiht uif dei Bilkjmhalbitiiel und ■!■ Folge 
dAvon: Kiieg." 
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when she was threatened with actual material injury which could 
DOt be prevented otherwise. Andr&ssy's solution, then, leally 
meant war, which he professed it would avert. 

K&Inoky, better informed of the real state of affairs than his 
predecessor, could, however, make but a feeble reply to this bril- 
liant critidsm. His main answer to the formidable memorandum 
was a statement pointing out that Andr&ssy owed all his own 
successes, in the days preceding the Ziveihund, to a policy of con- 
ciliating Russia; but he made it without explaining why a different 
course was still not possible. EJUnoky did assert, however, that 
there were limits upon his conciliation of Russia to which be 
would firmly adhere."* Such had been his defence before the Em- 
peror and such was now the sense of his speech to the Delegation. 
But his critic, still refusing to leave him in peace, resumed the 
attack in public. 

On November 15, the Hungarian Opposition joumaJ, Pesii 
Naplo, published a leading article attacking the Rus^an under- 
standing and urging the government to take a strong initiative in 
regard to Bulgaria.** In the session of the following day, An- 
drfissy personally took the floor with a speedi of criticism along 
the same lines as this article and his recxnt memorandum. He 
had left the Dual Monarchy's foreign policy solidly based upon 
the German alliance, he stated: but "from the day it became ap- 
parent that the point of departure for our policy, especially in the 
Eastern Question, should be first of all an understanding with 
Russia, our alliance with Germany could no longer continue what 
it originally was." Now, "the troublesome task of contiaual 
arbitration between the two allies must weigh more and more 
heavily upon Germany eveiy day," interfering with the proper 
working of her alliance with Austria. "The fault is to be found," 

■ Fritdjui]g,iii£M2./aM.,iu,p.364(i4tt/J.,p.336). "DiesenEinwenduiigen 
begegneW Eiluoky durch die Erumerung an die TfttMche, dus kuch Aodi&siy 
•eine Eifolge durch VeranbuungeD mil Ruasbmd vorberdtet hfttte, voreist durch 
dai scit 1871 gepflegte BOgeoannte Dreikaiserbtliuiius und sptXtt dutch die Ab- 
■wach u n g von 1S76 . . . Kilooky venicherte ilbiigens, dass, wenn RussUnd uch 
je nber die Vertrlge hinwegsetzcn sollte, ei auch ihm ah Festigkeit in der Abwe&r 
nicht fehlen wcrde." 

* it. A. Z., November 17. Article quoted. 
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he concluded, "not in any lack of good will on Bismardc's part, 
but in the very nature of the triple relationship and in the concep- 
tion of it which impels us to wait for others to do what we should 
do, to speak as we should speak." His interpretation of the nature 
and application of the German alliance is h^hly significant: "I 
believed I ought to say all this in order to demonstrate the false- 
ness of the view that the bond between the two states is less 
advantageous to both parties than had been e^iected. It is my 
personal conviction that, so long as otir policy in Balkan matters 
directly amoeniing us is based upon a programme consistent with 
the interests of the monarchy and the peace of Eun^, ... we 
can count under all circumstances uptm the a>&peration of our 
German ally." ** 

Andrfissy's real purpose in making this attack is not dear. He 
could hardly have hoped to persuade E&lnoky into altering his 
course and trying to force Bismarck's hand after matters had 
gone as far as they had. Even if all the advice had been sound, 
a res[Knisible minister might well have hesitated to follow it. 
Austria's recent venture m taking the initiative — the Serbian 
business — had not brought encouraging results. K&lnoky would 
surety prefer henceforward to conduct himself as Bismarck de- 
sired he should do. Whether the ex-minister finally recognized 
the uselessness of the argument or not, he ended by abandoning 
his positicm without further debate."* K&lnoky, in his reply, made 
no reference to Andrfissy's observations regarding the German 
alliance, and <Hily met the criticism of his statement about the 
necessity of consulting Russia by the lame explanation that he 
"had in view, naturally, only the fact that Russia, like all the 
other signatory powers, had to take part in this work." Never- 
theless, Andr&ssy declared his doubts satisfied, and said he had 
no desire to make difficulties for the government.** 

" U. A. Z., November 19. GaMtMtk4iU»ier, 1686, pf. 161-363. 

*■ Biimaick'f o^nion, expressed on the 15th, wu: "Andrusy h«be jetst Eal- 
noky besdtigeii woUen, es tn ftber nicht g^llckt. Von dem phauUstiichen un- 
guiichea Pailament kSnne nuui kelne venUnftige aiuwtitige Politik eiwarten." 
Luchu VDD BallhHueii, p. 356. 

" Jf. A. Z; November 19. 
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On November 18, before the Austrian budget section, Kilnoky 
made some statements that more nearly met Andrfissy's cridciams 
of his policy. The German alliance, he asserted, had suffered no 
alteration since 1879, "either in its fundamental basis or in its 
extent and effectiveness." Having an "entirely different char- 
acter" ixom the Russian understanding, it remained unaffected 
thereby. "^ The Austrian government thus showed itself fully 
committed to Bismarck's view of the case and fully confident 
that what he advised would bring results in the end. 

German comment upon these declarations, and indeed upon the 
whole Bulgarian situation at this time, was exceedingly sparse, 
and, for the most part, unenlightening. However, the KSlnische 
Zeitung published, on November 15, a weighty article approving 
E&lnoky's stand. It declared that "the boundaries of the Ger- 
man-Austrian aUiance are wide enou^ to permit Germany to live 
in peaceful relations with Russia while Austria, in concert with 
England, restrains the insolence of Fanslavism." It defended the 
policy of peaceful imderstanding with Russia, asserting that the 
alliance "would mean war and not peace if it bound Germany to 
(q>pose Russia and so forced the Tsar to dip for favors in the 
witches' caldron by the Seine." Bismarck's unrivalled statesman- 
ship assured an arbitration which would satisfy Russia's just 
claims in Bulgaria without war. But any attempt on Russia's 
part "to answer the evolving Anglo-Austrian understanding by a 
Franco-Russian . . . would set in motion a whole forest of 
bayonets." ■* The last point was made with proper sharpness; 
for Bismarckian policy was just then in a situation demanding 
sharp action. Having practically cut off all prospect of good rela- 
tions with France, the chancellor must trust solely to his influence 
upon Russia to keep these two apart. 

" M.A.Z., iiovcmbtT 31. GueMcAtiinJeTiier, 1S86, p. 364. The speech is firat 
miiphced ind given u of the seiuon of the 13th, then repeated in put under its 
propel he&dizig. 

** Ludus von BftUhvuen (p. 357) records dmil&i o[Hnloiis to these under the 
dkte of November 16. He even goes so far as to make the somewhat over-hasty 
statement: "K]ar wild daiaus, dass cs Bismarck gelungen ist, En^and in den 
Voidetsnind su bringen und staA gegen Russland engagieit ni haben." 
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By mid-November, the road to good relations with France was 
indeed closed. The agitation over Egypt, incited to distract the 
Britisb government, had been imder way hardly a month when it 
died down, owing to Bismarck's refusal to meet France's de- 
mands for 8U[q>ort. Having served his turn, it was killed off as 
so<m as the French government attempted to convert his hints 
into serious assurances. On November lo, the Royalist organ, 
Le Francis, sarcastically announced: "The courteous refusal 
which M. Herbette's overtures have received at Berlin coincides 
with the Marquis of Salisbury's declarations at Guildhall, and 
leaves no doubt that the only result of the Machiavellism of the 
Quai d'Orsay has been to facilitate the rapprochement between 
the London cabinet and the German Empire." On the same 
date, Hohenlohe records that a confidant of Qi6vy fq>proached 
him rai the subject of an entente and was rebuffed on the 
ground that Germany could never meet France's conditions." 

After a brief interruption, the Gennan press had readily re- 
cuired to its chronic recriminatitms against France's incorrigible 
lust for revenge. Hie annoyance of the German government at 
France's refusal to accept the treaty of Frankfort as final was, 
moreover, transforming itself into a real disquiet at the increase of 
French military strength. The reforms of 1875, which had nearly 
led to a new war, had left France formidable but still in a position 
of inferiority to Germany. Those now undertaken by Freydnet 
and Boulanger threatened to give her an ultimate superiority. 
The project of reducing the term of service from five to three 
years would make pos^le the training of increased numbers of 
recruits. The Lebel rifle, with its smokeless-powder cartridge, 
and the new explosive, melinite, would establish a superiority of 

■■ HcdMiilohe,ii,p.40i (AineT.,u,p.368). Paris, November lo. "DerAdvokat 
Reitlinger, aa Vertmnter Grtvys, mit dem icb in einer ProzesMmgelegenheit at 
vcrhsnddn hatte, eibot tack, mit mii Uber die Bediogiuigea einer Anniheiuag, einer 
Allianz xwiscben Frankreich und Deutichluid zu gpiectieii. Ich lelinte es ab, da 
idi Eu solchen VeriumdluDgen nicht kompeteot «ei. Auch bemeriite ich ihm, ich 
wime lehr wohl, das die Fnnzoun eine Allianz mit Deutichland unter Beding- 
tmgeu anstiebten, die ibncn Deutachland nun und nimmeimcfar gewKhten kJbtne. 
Daiauf zog er ab." 
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armament. The leorganizatioa and le&iuipment of the anny 
would probably require years to effect; but the outlook appeared 
far from rosy to German eyes. 

German military authorities had begun seriously to calculate 
the chances of Germany's beiiLg passed in the race if something 
were not done. Their first measure must be an effort to keep 
ahead. Accordingly, the ministry of war prepared a new seven- 
year army bill, raising the active force to a figure onsonaot with 
the population of the empire at the period." The increase of the 
army at a rate to keep pace with the growing population and 
wealth of the nation was a cardinal point in Bismarck's system. 
This particular increase was not excessive; and the time for re- 
newing the law of 1880 was anticipated by only a year. That the 
army must be kept as far as possible out of the Reichstag's con- 
trol by long-term appropriations was another axiom of policy. 
Apart from the French peril, there were reasons enough for the 
bill as it was presented and for making every effort to push it 
through. The peril itself gave him a lever for doing so, and had 
not improbably been cultivated by him partly with such a pur- 
pose in mind. There must be a bogy of fore^ danger to flourish 
before the eyes of the Reichstag in order to make the measure 
acceptable. Under the existing circumstances, Russia could not 
well be employed in this rfile, while France had become admirably 
fitted to play it. 

All Gomany's military leaders did not share in the general 
alarm. On November 16, the acting chief of the general staff, 
Count Waldersee, sent a very awl-headed survey of the situation 
to Bismarck. He discotmted the rumors of impending war which 
came from the military attach^ at Paris, and gave it as his <^imon 
that all the military con^derations in the case were against the 
probabiUty of a French attack. He described the development 
of the French army as in every way far behind the German, but 

** Th« propoitiou between active aimy and total population established by 
article 60 of the imperial coustitutioD was i to loo. A3 the population of the en^nre 
in 1887, based on the %utes of the census of December, 1885, was about 47,000,000, 
there was nothing extraoidinaiy in the proposal to raise the anny figure to 468,000. 
The stiength fixed in 1S80, for the period ending Maidi 31, 1888, was 437,000. 
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offered no observations on the future.*' It is to be noted that these 
views of Waldersee, aIthot^;h Bismarck signified his f^pioval of 
them, did not hinder the government from proceeding with the 
new army bill. 

Behind the obvious considerations in favor of its course lurked 
others more sinister still, influencing the military authorities and, 
despite his professions to the contrary, even Bismarck himself. If 
the war propaganda stirred i^i to impress the country should pre- 
cq^tate an actual conflict, the result (it was felt) would be gala 
rather than loss; for the inevitable war m^ht then be waged un- 
der conditions relatively more favorable than those of a later 
period. The minister of war stated that everything was ready for 
a q>eedy victory and that an immediate war would be highly ad- 
'v^nt^eous.** If, then, the Reichstag should not respond to the 
government's pressure, there would be every reason for forcing 
the issue, since the maintenance of the existing ratio between 
French and German strength would have been made practically 
h(q>eless. Wth all these possibilities in view, Bismarck did not 
shrink from ag^ravatii^ the situation by stirring up p<^ular 
passions. 

On November 23, the new biU was passed by the Bundesrat. 
Next day, the KSlnisciu Zeiiung opened the campaign designed to 
terrify the Reichstag into concurrent action. The same inspired 
journal which, ten days before, had warned Russia against any 
telaticms witb Germany's western neighbor now stated: "It is 
only ft question of time, measurable by years or half-years, before 
the old strug^ must be resumed. . . . The probability appears 
slight that, without a new trial of arms, the conviction can be im- 
pressed upcm I^ance that Germany's success springs from funda- 
mental causes." 

The strained situation brought about by this press campaign 
against France coincided most inconvenientiy with a new crisis in 
Russia's relations with Bu^aria. On November 10, the Assembly 
at Tymovo had unanimously elected Prince Waldemar of Den- 

* G. F. O., vi, pp. 153-154. T^ i> Ose only docutBcnt tainted 
the Tiem of the mOituy lutboritiea on this litiatioa. 
H Ludiu von Ballhauaen, p. 355. 
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mark, biother-iiL-Iaw of the Russian Emperor, to the Bulgarian 
tiuone. But the prince at once declined the honor, under persua- 
ucm of the Russian government, which did not desire a sovereign 
of quite such high connections for this refractory people. The 
Sobraoie thereupon dissolved, leaving full powers in the hands of 
the regency. Soon afterward. General Kaulbars involved himself 
m. a final diqnite with the provisional government, and, on the 
20th, left the country, severing diplomatic relations on the part of 
his own government. The only practical effect of his mission had 
been the ruin of the Rusdan cause in Bulgaria. The golden 
(^)portunity to revive it had passed; and it must henceforward 
sink lower day hy day. 

This severe setback to Russia's prestige was very painfully felt 
at St. Petersburg. Aheady most disquieting rqwrts were coming 
from the German r^resentatives there. Counsellor von BUlow 
was told: "Tlie Emperor is exasperated by the situation, furious 
against Austria, and much irritated against you too." " When 
Count Peter Shuvalov endeavored to defend Bismani from the 
somewhat vague accusations brought against him, the Tsar re- 
plied: "Yes, but when we ask anything of Bismarck, he doesn't 
do it." " The court was more than ever riddled by political in- 
trigues, with the Panslavist and pro-French clique rather in the 
ascendant Its leading protagtmist, Katkov, was getting more 
and more into the Tsar's confidence every day, whUe Giers, the 
champion of the German alliance, was lo^ng favor and in danger 
of dismissal. Under these circumstances, no great importance 
could be attached to a reassuring despatch sent out by Giers on 
November 33, ezplainii^ the outcome of the Kaulbars mission, 
and asserting that his sovereign sought only the welfare of Bul- 
garia and would continue to pursue it "by peaceful means, with- 
out departing from treaties so long as they are req)ected by the 
other Powers." " 

One of the most disturbing facts about the situation was that 
no one knew what Russia now wanted to do — least of all, the 
Russians themselves. An occupation of Bulgaria was spoken of, 

■ G. v. O., V, p. 68. November 15, BQlow to 7 

" Ibid., V, p. 73. Novembet 16, SdiweiiuU to Bimuck. ■* Ibid., v, p. 89. 
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even a direct attack upon Austria. In preparation for some 
vaguely conceived action against Russia's existing allies, at- 
tempts were made to enlist new ones — attempts as ill-regulated 
and planless as Russia's foreign policy of the moment in general. 
It was one of these which brought about the curious imbroglio in 
regard to the protection of Russian interests in Bulgaria after the 
breadi. The details of this extraordinary tangle are ahnost im- 
possible to unravel. Negotiations were apparently being carried 
on through at least three, and perhaps four, Russian agencies at 
once — Kaulbars at Sofia, Nelidov at Constantinople, the foreign 
office, and, it was said, the Tsar himself. At all events, proposi- 
tions were made to both Germany and France for taking Russian 
subjects under the protection of their consuls. Neither govern- 
ment di^layed much enthusiasm about the proffered honor; and 
Freydnet seems to have communicated with Bismarck before 
making his reply to the request.** The outcome, reached only 
after a week of complicated negotiations, was a division of the 
task. GeimanyassumeditinBuIgariaproper:France,inEa6tero 
Rumelia. 

Associated with this climisy advance on Russia's part was an- 
other, better calculated to win France's favor and destined to 
develop seriously in the following year. The earliest reports of 
advances in the preceding months had contained mention of an 
offer of Russian suj^rt in the Egyptian question. Bismarck had 
actually ejq)re3sed approval of such a course in his interview with 
Herbette, although he himself was supporting En^and and less 
than a month previously had given the British government to 
understand that he would favor an Anglo-French understanding 
on the matter as a counterpoise to Russia. At all events, Russia 
now stepped into the place which Germany had declined to fill. 
At the same time that Kaulbars was handing over the archives at 
Sofia to the French consul, Nelidov was backing up the French 
ambassador at Constantinople in a protest against any private 
arrangements between Turkey and England as to the future of 
Egypt." Welcome as was this support, it led to no immediate im- 

•■ H. Galli, La duspits iitloma^qaet, Paris (tSM?)i p. 30. 
" rimtf, Novemba m, 1886 (CoutantiiK^, Navember »}; L'TJimen, 
November 33 (VintA, November 11). 
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provement of relations, owing to England's delay in opening new 
negotiations on the subject. So Russia's efforts in the direction of 
France strengthened her poation but little. A tentative approach 
to Italy yielded even less result.*" 

No better prospect was (^lened by the fall of Freydnet, on 
December 3; for the collapse of his government was generally 
attributed to disapproval of his modest declarations of November 
27 respecting Egypt and the Far Eastern protectorates." Al- 
though the final crash came over a question of internal admin- 
istration, it marked in reality a new reaction against the heritage 
of Ferry, lliere was nothing to be gained, then, at the moment by 
offers of cooperation in the field of colonial policy. The Russian 
government again gave up its attempt to draw closer to France."** 

vr 

The ^proach of a crisis in Germany's relations with France at 
the very moment when the Bulgarian question was entering upon 
a new and dangerous phase put before Bismarck a double problem 
of appalling difficulty. All the previous accomplishments of his 
policy in both Western and Eastern Europe were at stake. A 
way out of his predicament might have been found by sacrificing 
either Atistria's position in Uie Balkan Peninsula or Germany's 
position in Alsace-Lorraine, but he was determined to yield 
nothing on either hand. It is upon a judgment of the wisdom 
and statesmanship displayed in this determination that any 

•• Golitsyn, £d>iiiurgA£enew, Juiuary, 1888, p. 153, 

** Journal officid, ChunbiE dei cUputts, session of November 17, pp. loia-ij. 
'*A mon unijunais k France ne doit sefaiici I'idfeqiie I'Egypte puiaae pauer 
(UfinitivemententTC tesDtainsd'une grande puissance eutupfenne. . . .ilsenitim- 
potitique et peu confonne i la digniU de la France et 1 sa conndfraUon dans le 
roonde, de lenoncer aux acquisitions qu'elle avail futes, de eorte que notra devise 
a itt, pranant k heritage tel que notu k lecevions: Rien de nunnal lien de {dual" 
The answei to tbeK dcclaratims was a vote oE 369 foi and 345 against the 
Annam-Tonkin ^jpropiiatioiis. 

'** Times, December 39, ifiSfi. Vieniu, December 26. "Respecting Bulgarian 
affain, H. Clemenceau admitted that there had been some coquettings between 
Rusda and France. . . . ' Russia, in tact, chucked France under the chin, and 
France did not lepel the advance. But she did not encourage it, and nothing lerious 
was intended on either side.' " 
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criticism of his subsequent d^lomacy must be based. Taking 
it as a starting-point, the obvious course to follow was the one 
he chose. 

Since the disturbing elements in the situation, as Bismarck had 
created and maintained it, were France and Russia, the natural 
process of diplomacy was to build up a combination of all the 
other Powers against these two. With this process, which was 
already in operation, Bismarck continued more energetically 
than ever, though for reasons which he held to be important he 
would still not enter openly into that aspect of the combination 
which was directed against Russia. As far as France was con- 
cerned, the reasons which had led hin;, two shears before, to in- 
clude her in a system designed for the discomfiture <^ England 
' had now disaiq>eared, and he was quite willing to reverse the com- 
bination, only holding back from too close relations with England 
onhisownpart. These reservations make his dqibmacy tortuous 
and confusing; but its ends remain clear. 

A fairly good outline of Bismarck's policy is found in a maiginal 
noteonadocumentdated January 3,1887. Itruns: "Our inta> 
est calls for: Italy's siq^rt for ourselves against France and for 
Austria against Russia . . . ; as eventual pis oiler, a dual alliance 
with Italy against France alone, with Italy's benevolent neu- 
trality in dealings between Austria and Russia That in such 

dealings Austria should be strengthened by the suj^rt of Italy 
and, eventually, of England, is also to our interest; for they will 
not lightly go to war with Rus^, and if they only oppose her 
and keep her occupied, that will assure peace for a long time 
to come."** 

As matters stood toward the dose of the year 1886, there were 
necessary to complete Bismarck's combination two Powers of 
which he could not be sure, Italy and England. N^odations 
with the former had been at a standstill throughout the preceding 
month, pending the transmission to Vienna of Italy's proposed 
amendments to the treaty of the Triple Alliance. When this was 
finally accomplished through Herbert Bismarck, on the ist of 
December, the pr(^x>sals justified K&lnoky's worst fears both as 
"■ G.^.0.,Iv,p.m8. 
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to their extent and as to their definitenws. The first proposal was 
for an article pioviding that, while all parties should cooperate in 
mftintai'ning the Status quo in the Turkish territories bordering 
the Adriatic and Aegean Seas, any ocoqwtion of regions there by 
Itaty or Austria-Hungary in consequence of action by a third 
Power should be undertaken only after a preliminary accord based 
upon the principk of compensation. Another additioD was de- 
signed to safeguard Italy's negotiations with England regarding 
Egypt against any in^Mirment by the policy of her allies. The 
finaJ proposal was for the full backing of the Central Empires in 
any hostilities which might be undertaken by Italy against France 
In Europe or in Tripoli in consequence of French aggression 
against Tripoli or Morocco."** 

The price for Italy's adhesion to the polity of the Central 
Powers was indeed a heavy one; but Bismarck must needs make 
an effort to pay it. He had by this time broken definitely with 
France and opened the press campaign which preceded the sub- 
mission of his army bill to the Reichstag. The importance of 
Italy's position in his system of alliances increased as the chronic 
threat of war with France aiq)n»ched possible realization. More- 
over, Italy was the bond by which he hoped to attach England to 
his qrstem, both as a factor of importance in a French wax and as 
a member of the trqile combination in restraint of Russia by 
which Austria's interests m^t -be omserved without his own 
direct intervention. He could not do otherwise than assure 
Robilant of his best efforts in behalf of the proposals."" 

While awaiting the decision, Robilant measured his support of 
the anti-Russian combimition with great nicety. He expressed 
sufficient approval of the views of Austria and En^and to indicate 
his ineference lor their side, yet maintained a certun reserve and 
continually laid emphasis tqwn Italy's special interests. On the 
aSth of November, following upon the declaraticHis of Salisbury 
and KlUnoky, he defined his own position in a speech before the 

*»G.P. 0., iv, p. »5. 

"■ Chialk, p. 477. December i, 1886, Launiy to Rotahnt " J'ai lieu de craie 
que tc ChMicBlier *{q)oiten I'eipiit le pha Ueoveillaiit et le plus condliuit duu 
Texamen dn piojet du tndt£, ct que dkiu U meniie du poeaible H s'enqilden i 
ezeicer one bonne influence i YieODC." 
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Chamber of Dqnities. In tlie whole Bulgarian matter, he said, 
"our conduct is based clearly upon the Treaty of Berlin. . . . 
The prince must be acceptable to Bulgaria and must be chosen 
by the Bulgarian Assembly. . . . The election must then obtain 
the sanction of the Sultan and the approval of all the Powers." "** 
So much was conunonplace and conmiitted him to little. He con- 
tinued, for the benefit of the foreign statesmen who sought his 
support: "But, gentlemen, at the same time, we have not lost 
sight of the general interest (which is ours in particular) that the 
peace of Europe should not be disturbed by a question in which 
we do not find ourselves directly involved, but which would be- 
come of the greatest importance to us if it should ever lead to a 
conflict between two or more &eat Powers, or to separate ac- 
cords between them." "* Italy's position was sufficiently clear. 
Her allies must make her an equal partner in their dealings — 
and even assure her certain advant^es besides. 

Hie demands proved to be more than Austria could swallow, al- 
though Bismarck accompanied them with a strong recommenda- 
tion for their acceptance, declaring that he found in them nothing 
prejudidfil to Austria's interests."^ K&lnoky objected both to the 
commitment of Austria in Mediterranean issues and to the restric- 
tion of her freedom of movement in the Near East.'" He was 
forced to give way by Bismarck's threat to close with Italy 
alone.*** However, he sought to modify the Near Eastern clause 
by extending its application to the Balkans as a whole and by 
eliminating the principle of compensation. He further urged that 
Italy's promise of a benevolent neutrality in the event of war with 
Russia be converted into one of armed suj^rt."* Bismarck ar- 
gued strongly and repeatedly against the proposed extension of 
the Balkan clause on the ground that it implied a sort of guarantee 
of the status quo, which lie maintained Germany could not enter 

">* Chiala, p. 444. '" Ibid., p. 446. 

"* G. F. O., iv, p. K14. December i, Hert>ert BifEmarck'i memoreodum. 

"* Ibid., iv, pp. 3II-3I1. ReusB to Bbm&rck. Pribnm, i, p. 185 (Amci., u, p. 
59). 

"• Pribnm, i, p. iSj (Amer., ii, p. 60). December 13, Tavern to Eilziok)'. 

'" G. P. O., iv, pp. 313-319. Fot tbe lut of these proposed unendmods, Bee 
Fiibnm,i,i^i86-iS8 (Amer., ii, [9.61-61). DecaiibeT3o,Kiliiokyto Sz^dtCnyi. 
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into, ^ce she recognized Russia's special ti^t to intervene in 
Bulgaria. 'He even revived his unaccepted theory of the line of 
demarcation.'^' He Chancellor seems to have feared a trap which 
would have committed him to something, and to have overlooked 
the con^deration that such a check upon Austrian zeal might 
have its uses. The condition that Italy pledge herself to an active 
part in war with Russia displeased him for the opposite reason 
that it would give Austria too many active partners, since she 
could already count on Serbia and Rumania, Robilant also 
refused to consider the Austrian amendments.^" A deadlock set 
in which was not broken until well on into the year 1S87. 

Negotiations with England were also at a standstill. The deal- 
ings of the German ambassador continued to be mainly with 
Churchill, who was able to keep the government's policy tied up, 
but could not make formal and official proposals in the line of 
his own views. These were expressed by him, on December 4, as: 
"If Austria, with Germany's tacit backing {connivence) takes a 
decisive stand on the Eastern Question, England will join her, 
throwingherwholeweightintothescale.""* The displeasing fea- 
ture of this programme was still, as K&lnoky shrewd^ remarited, 
thafAustriaistotakethefirststep." Salisbury talked of bolder 
measures — of a declaration to Russia that England could not 
remain indifferent to any hostile move against Austria, which 
Bismarck approved in a marginal note as "the practical way." '" 
But Salisbury could not move without Churchill, who found such 
suggestions far too strong. Already foreseeing a breach with his 
chief, Churchill, wrote him the somewhat misleading letter of 
December 22, which was published after his resignation. In this 
letter he said: "A wise foreign policy will extricate England from 
Continental struggles and keep her outside of German, Russian, 
French or Austrian disputes. I have for some time observed a 

>" G. P. 0., iv, pp. 119, 312-313. MuginAl Dotet. See alao B. M. U., yp, 
347-349. 

"^ Gf F. 0., Iv, p. 136. Jaaiuuy 3, Herbert Biiauick's memonndum of a coiu 
venatioii with Lannay. 

"■ Ibid., iv, p. 185. December 5, Hatxfeldt to Bimuuck. 

'^ Ibid., iv, pp. aSa-a6g. 
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tendency in the Government attitude to punue a difieient Hue <rf 
action which I have not been able to modify or check." *** 

Churchill may have felt himself being beaten by this time, but 
it was still a long while before EngHsh policy could throw oS his 
hampering influence. The discussion with England, like that over 
the renewal of the Tr^e Alliance, diagged fruitlessly on into the 
following year. 

Churchill was the great stumblingbbck in the way of the fulfil 
mentof Bismarck's whole design. K&lnoky would have displayed 
much less csptiousness about the terms of the bargain with Italy, 
if he could have beea sure that the adhesion of England would be 
thrown in. Reuss wrote from Vienna, on December 14: "If an 
agreement could be reached between England, Austria, and Italy 
for a common attitude on the Bulgarian question, Efilnoky be- 
lieves, with Churchill, that it would have a great effect i^>on St. 
Petersburg and that a satisfactory solution of the existing diffi- 
culties would probably result." "* But lat^ of confidence in 
Churchill blighted this entire conception of policy. 

Bismarck was doing his best to make the Italian alliance more 
worth while to both Austria and Germany by attaching to it the 
co&peration of England. Toward the end of November Robilant 
had convejred to Herbert Bismarck a letter stating that, in case of 
war, Italy would be able, besddes defending her own frcmtier, to 
send 800,000 men, "either over the Alps to the jud of Germany on 
the Rhine, or through Austria against Russia." "• The answer of 
the German govenuneat was: "Itaty's military force would be 
much more important and valuable if it could be brought to bear 
in aUiance, or at least in community of action, vtUh England." 
The Italian government was advised "to make energetic efforts 
in this direction with Lord Salisbury.""'' But die current 
of dq)lomacy thus set in motion onild reach no results until 
Churchill's opposition was overcome or got out of the way. 

As long as the great design remained so far from fulfilment, 
Bismarck was obliged to move very cautiously with re^wct to 

I" Oinichni, ii, p. J39. Tima, Jaxauxy aS, 1B87. Hansud, 3d wile*, occx, 
coL6g. 

» G. F. O., iv, p. aSp. "• Had., iv, p. aoS. 

*" iWi., Iv, pp. 3H->3S. De«mbei 37, memoFuidiim by Hetbett B 
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Russia, endeavoring t» calm the irritation caused by her fdhire 
in Bulgaria. This had become especially difficult, as Bismarck 
no ItHiger had any positive plan on which to base a policy of con- 
ciliation. His old idea of a line of demarcation had been practi- 
cally abandoned sauce the middle of November, when he had 
written on the margin of an imfavorable report from St. Peters- 
burg: "Austria has just as little desiie for a line of donarcation; 
it is, therefore, better that we should give up this idea and silently 
let it drop. Peter Shuvalov can be told that we no longer attach 
any importance to it, since both the interested parties are opposed 
to it." "' When Bismarck brought up the idea again in his con- 
troversy with Austria over the proposed Balkan clause of the 
Trqile Alliance, it no longer possessed any vahdity or real mean- 
ing. That Germany regarded the line as &faU accom^i, as he 
wrote that she did, was no solution of the problem in the eyes of 
«ither Rus^ or Austria. 

Moreover, Austria was beginning to break away ^ain from the 
conciliatory course to which she had for a time adhered. About 
the 25th of November K&lnoky had made at Constantinople a 
proposal that the afiFairs of Eastern Rumelia, still in the hands of 
a Turco-Bulgarian commisuon, should be turned over to a body 
Tepresentiog the signatories of the treaty of Berlin, a step which 
Bismarck stigmatized as an infraction of both public and private 
treaties."* In consequence of his remonstrances, Kftbo^ altered 
his proposal, but only to the extent that he put it in the form of a 
warning to the Sultan to take no action concerning Bulgaria with- 
out first consulting the friendly Powers."" 

Bismarck protested vehemently against Austria's course, which 
went quite contrary to the one he himself was attempting to fol- 
low. On December 2, he had composed a carefully phrased 
despatch to St. Petersburg asserting his recognition of the fact 
that "the prq)anderance of Russian influence in Bulgaria is in 
aco>rd with the spirit of existing treaties," and assuring the 
Russian government that he would place no obstacles in the way 

■"G.f.0.,v,p.7S- 

"* /Ui., V, 1^ 145-146. Decembei 3, Herbert Biamarck to ReuM. 

■" Ibid., V, p. 148, note. 
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of its efforts to reestablish that influence."' This was not much of 
an assurance, but Bismarck proceeded to back it up by advising 
the Forte in favor of codperation with Russia in Bulgaria.''' This 
action was the exact antithesis of that being taken by K&hioky 
at the same time. 

The Russian reply asked a still greater service, namely, that 
Bismarck should use his influence with the other governments to 
assure their acceptance of the Sultan's proposals in regard to 
Bulgaria."* Bismarck replied that Russia was going beyond all 
right in asking him thus to bring pressure upon Austria. The 
memorandum of December 14 contains the additional observa^ 
tion, significant for the subsequent events: "On our part, we 
have never expected Russia to intercede at Paris for our desires, 
nor to endeavor to calm the revanche agitation among the 
French, although it must be clear to Russia that we would be 
freer to act politically in her favor if our relations with France 
were more secure." "* 

Having taken steps to plant this idea in the Tsar's mind, Bis- 
marck proceeded to give another inexpensive demonstration of 
his good will by having his son, Herbert, advise the Bulgarian 
deputation, then canvas^ng Europe for candidates to their 
throne, that they had better come to terms with Russia and ac- 
cept her candidate.'*' 

The Tsar Alexander HI had from the first responded warmly 
to these friendly overtures. On December 8, he remarked to 
the German ambassador : "Icertainly do not wish to disturb the 
peace, and I know that the E^nperor Wlliam will do everything 
to preserve it; I count upon him and Prince Bismarck." "* He 

"" C, F. 0., V, p. 85. 

•" G. B., 1889, Bulgaria, p. 43. December 6, 1886, hnamy to Robiluit. "I* 
comte de Bismarck fenit nianmoiiu entendre i ce diplomate [the TuAish Ambas- 
sador], que dans lea Umites du tiaiU de Berlin, I'AUemagne prtterait volontieis son 
appui a tout accord entre la Turquie et la Russie, et qu' i cet efiet U y aurait lieu de 
conseillet la SubUme Porte d'user bod influence K^time dans la piiudpaut^ pour 
obtenir une modification partielle de la rtgence." 

"* G. F. O., V, p. gt. December 9, Giere to Shuvalov. 

■" Ibid., V, p. 97. 

"* IbU., V, p. 159. December 19, 18S6, memorandum by Herbert Bismarck. 

"• /Mtf., V, p. 9». 
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had complained, however, of the conduct of Austria. Before Bis- 
marck's suggestive despatch of the 14th had been communicated 
to him, he sent Count Peter Shuvatov on a special mission to 
Berlin with instructions to declare solemnly that Russia had not 
Uie sli^test intention of intervening in Bulgaria unless Prince 
Alexander should return, in which case he would occupy the 
country at once, regardless of the consequences. Shuvalov had 
no instructions bearing upon Bismarck's hints about si^port of 
Germany against France, but he took it upon himself, when the 
despatch containing them was shown him, to state that the Tsar 
would willingly subscribe to anything Germany might desire in 
that quarter, in return for an assurance that she would agree to 
the eventual 'closing of the Straits,' which was Russia's aim in 
the Near East.*" 

These personal assurances from a diplomat so thoroughly com- 
mitted to the policy of the German alliance as Count Shuvalov 
were of no final significance as regarded the Tsar's own senti- 
ments; nevertheless, they encouraged Bismarck to go forward in 
the dangerous course he had entered upon of stirring up public 
opinion over the probability of a Franco-German war. The im- 
mediate occasion for this agitation was the putting through of the 
new army bill; but its potential consequences, as has been pointed 
out, were numerous and far reaching. If they were pushed to the 
extent of risking hostilities with France, the attitude of Russia 
must, indeed, be reckoned with. The diplomatic combination 
against her was still too far from completion to risk any flouting of 
her wishes. Austria was, accordingly, called sharply to order by 
a communication in harsh terms stating: "We regard a French 
war as a near eventuality and wish, therefore, to avoid with all 
possible care a simultaneous war with Russia." It was even stated, 
in disregard of the opinions expressed a month before by Count 
Waldersee, that "the French army is at present stronger than 
ours." "• 
It was under these circumstances that the German government 
■" G. P. Q.,v, pp. 160-161, aia-114. Jamiaiy 6, i887,memonuiduiabyHeibeit 
"* Ibid., V, p. 149. December 16, menxnuiduin by Count RaoUau. 
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prqiared for its contest with the parliameutaiy Oppositioti. On 
December 13, in discus^ng with Ludus voq Ballhausen the pros- 
pects of the new bill in the Reichstag, Bismarck ventuied to 
observe: "It might even be a good thing if they should reject the 
military prc^)Osals and so give occasion for a dissolution. The 
danger of a war with Russia is just now less than ever, since we 
are in complete accord with re^)ect to Bulgaria. The Austrians 
have been pursuing a foolish policy; and he [Bismarck] is obliged 
to stand between them and the Russians as between two quarrel- 
some dogs which would leap at each other the moment he im- 
leashed them. They would surely do so if we got into a war with 
France ; while the Russians would also hardly suffer us to annihi- 
late France completely. Yet he is certain of the Emperor, though 
mish^)s are of course possible." "' 

"* LudiuvoaBaHluiiueiiip. 35g. On the same cUte he wrote la the minister of 
wu.Geneiml Bronsut von Sdiellendoiff: "FQr nnseie gcMmmte politische Stel- 
hmg wUide das Veriuuren dei Of^msition bd der uispifln^ichen GegneTscbsft 
nad die d«durcfa bcdingte Aiiflenug du Ntltzliclute sun, a ist aber mit unsemn 
FflicbtgefQU nkht vertrl^ich, dicM Woiduiis vmistreben." Letter publislMd In 
Deutidie AUgmane Ztittm%, April 3, 1911. 



CHAPTER VI 
BISMARCK AND FKANCE 



The year 1S87 was one of greater and more prolcmged strain in 
relations between France and Germany than any ^ce 1871. On 
two occasions wax seemed very near, and it nught well have come 
about but for the restraining inBuence of complications in the 
East, which would have given it a wider scope than Bismarck was 
prepared to consider. There were not wanting suspicions that he 
was deliberately manoeuvring toward a o)nflict and would have 
brought it on if he could have satisfactorily accounted for Russia 
— that his conciliatory policy in that quarter was designed to 
gain the Tsar's ctmsent to the execution of bis plans against 
France. Yet there is no reason to suppose he had any intention 
of sacrificing Austria's interests in the Balkans to such a scheme. 
His conciliation of Russia always stepped short of injury to 
Austria. His support of Austrian pohcy on the two alternative 
lines already discussed — the partition agreement with Russia 
and the construction of an Austro-Anglo-Italian entoite against 
Rusm — remains constant. If Russia and Austria were to be 
prevented from coming to blows, it was only to be done by a 
settlement which should conserve Austrian interests intact. This 
essential loyalty to the Austrian ally must not be lost sight of in 
following the actions and utterances of the Geiman Chancellor 
through the early months of the year. 

At the beginning of the year he believed that he had amply 
secured the interests of his ally, for the moment at least, by his 
recent efforts to pacify the Russians and reconcile them anew to 
the peaceable, if slow and unfruitful, coiuse of diplomatic nego- 
tiations. He felt free to give his undivided attention to the quarrel 
with Fiance. The very change of governments which had lately 
interfered with Russia's attenq)t at a nq>procbemeDt with France 
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on the basis of the Egyptian question had at the same time g^ven 
new occasion for hostile comments by the Gennan press. If it 
meant a new reaction against Ferry's colonial policy, it meant 
also a new reaction against his system of intimate relations with 
Germany. Moreover, in the ministry formed by Goblet, the 
now formidable Boulanger retained his post; and in this fact Ger- 
man new^)apers found confirmation of their worst fears as to the 
growth of the spirit of revenge.* In vain the new minister of 
foreign affairs, Flourens, instructed the ambassador at Berlin, on 
December 14: "There has been no change in the foreign policy of 
the government of the republic. I have, therefore, no new instruc- 
tions to give you. What I ask of you is to make it felt by your 
attitude and language that the ministerial crisis ... is to have 
no effect upon our diplomatic relations with the other Powers, 
and particularly with Germany."* In vain the German am- 
bassador. Count Milnster, again confirmed these assurances by 
his reports on conditions and the state of public opinion in France, 
even crediting Boulanger with peaceful intentions.' Bismarck 
impatiently dubbed him 'optimist,' and devoted himself to re- 
butting his arguments. When MUnster incorporated a long, 
reassuring survey of the situation in a personal report intended 
for the Emperor, the Chancellor took him sharply to task, 
beginning his despatch with the words: "If His Majesty and 
the federated governments shared the views developed . . . 
therein, the imperial government would hardly be in a position to 
present and uphold with conviction the military proposals it has 
made to the Reichstag." * llie report was not presented to the 
sovereign. 

Instead, Bismarck threw all his energy into measures of mili- 
tary preparation. On December 24, he wrote a long letter to 
General Bronsart von Schellendorff, the minister of war, asking 
his professional opinion on the advisability of hastening the re- 

I Jf. J. Z.,DeGeii)ber8, 18S6. Berlin, Decembers. Freydnet (p. 364) nukei 
the comment oonceming the ciiau of the 3d, "De oe jonr date I'ouverture de 1* 
pjriode tppdte oommnii&nent ' le boulangiime.' " 

* Pagifl (Senate Report), p. 319. 

> G. P. O., vi, pp. 156-160. Deccmb 

* Ibid., vi, p. 163. Jannry 4, 1887, Bbmarck U 
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gqtiipment of the entire army with the improved rifle which 
had recently been adopted. If the change was essential to 
Germany's victory in the next war, he said, no financial sacrifice 
should stand in the way of its immediate completion. "As re* 
gards the question of time," he wrote, "war may break out in 
the coming summer, althou^^ the probability is greater that it 
will be pos^ned for a year or more." * 

The new army biU came up in the Reichstag on January ii. 
The government opened the debate in the traditional manner by 
attempting to plunge it into an atmosphere of imminent war. 
Old Field-Marshal von Moltke was brought forward to sound the 
ominous note. "If the demands of the government are refused, 
gentlemen, then I believe we shall quite certainly have war," was 
the solemn warning he uttered.' This was the stock phrase of the 
militarist justifying his doctrine of ' armed peace ' ; but a weight 
of special meaning lay behind it in view of the motives which had 
inspired the government to bring in the bill at this time. The 
warlike ttme was taken in deep earnest by the military authorities, 
absorbed as they were in the doubtful competition of armaments 
with France.' Bismarck followed Moltke with a speech in which 
he elaborated on the field-marshal's thane of the danger to peace 
and outlined for the benefit of Germany and the world at large his 
general position and policy in regard to foreign affairs. 

^ began his exposition by eliminating any argument as to 
'danger on the eastern frontier, and turned the attention of his 
auditors forcefully and repeatedly toward France. "If we had to 
reckon only with our relations in the East," he informed the 
deputies, "they would require no such exposition. But with re- 
gard to France it is quite otherwise." Of oiurse, he went on to 
assure them, "We shall never attack France under any drcum- 

' Dmttdie AUsemant Ztittmf, April i6, 1911. * A«dm, lii, j^. 173-174. 

' Zitrtmop^eiatPaii^,v,pp.iby-ifli. J&nuuy i8,iS87,repoTt(i{CountvMi 
der Stnten Ponthoz (Beriin) : "L'iniisUncedu parti militaire pom unegueneim- 
TObdixlt iCvile aussi la significaition dca pAroln du Martchal de Moltke . . . l* 
pcDsfe du Mutchftl et Ats Gtittaxa eat que I'Allemagne devn le h&ter d'entie- 
prendre U guerre ftvec «od armfe encore tortement organiafe, plutAt que de s'expaset 
1 devoir f«ire plus tud cettemimegueneavEcune anniea&iUiepar Tabandoade 
■OD budget septemial." 
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stances." But war must be e^>ected. "My conviction is that 
we have to feat it through Fiench aggression — whether in ten 
days or in ten years is a question I cannot answer. That depends 
entirely upon the duration of the present government in France." 

The assembly was earnestly assured of the reality of the danger 
of a French attack. " It is possible any day," Bismarck asserted, 
"that the tiller may pass into the hands of a French government 
whose entire policy is nourished by the feu sacri. ... Or the 
duel between ourselves and France may be precipitated whenever 
France becomes stnniger than we, either through alliances or 
through the superiority of her armament." As an afterthought, 
he added as still another possibiUty, "the case that, as under the 
third N^wleon, fore^ enterprises should be made safety-valves 
for the internal situation." The outcome of such a war he pro- 
fessed to regard as extremely doubtful, unless Germany made 
every preparation in her power. " I must say in this connection," 
were his words, "we have to face the possibihty of defeat in such a 
war. I am not fearful enough to predict it; but no one can deny 
the possibility." 

In conclusion, the Boulanger scarecrow was danced before the 
assembly. "If Napoleon m," ran the Chancellor's warning, 
"undertook against us a great and difficult war which cost him 
his throne — ia no way constrained frtnn without, but singly be- 
cause he believed it would strengthen his government within — 
why should not General Boulanger, for example, atten^t the 
same thing if he came into power?"* The words found a vehe- 
hement echo both in Germany and in Fraiu:e, where they proved 
the best possible advertising for the brummagem hero of the 
'Patriots.' ■ 

Deeming Ms development of the ' French Peril ' sufficient to 
convince his hearers of their duty to vote the army bill, the 
Chancellor devoted the other portions of his speech to a justifica- 

■ Stdat, lii, pp. iSf et seg. 

' FieydtKt, p. 369. "Ca ptuoles eurtnt en Fnnce un letentiswiuent eztn.- 
oidiiuuK. T>ltniil.Tigi.TTi^prit pg;)(fa"<T Leg&i£imlttait,dep«r&I.deBumuck, 
noiflliommiedekKvuiclie. . . . Onpnitsedeinukder^M. de Bumuck,dont 
tout la tdftts fitaient cakulft, n'avsit pu voulu i^ipeler gui 1a Ftaaot iet troubles 
et les disaenuoiu qui U putfyibeut pendant prtt de traii innfea." 
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tion of his Eastern policy, defending himself against the charges, 
pressed chiefly by Windthorst, of having sacrificed Germany's 
ovn interests and her treaty obligations to a culpable friendliness 
for Russia. 

Germany's own interests, be insisted, were not involved in the 
Bulgarian question at all. Ibe stir it had made in the country re- 
minded him only of Hamlet's inquiry, "What's Hecuba to himP" 
Bulgaria was no more to Germany than Priam's wife to the player. 
Hie bones of the Pmneranian grenadier were once more rattled in 
derision of those who worried about Eastern affairs. He would see 
to it that Germany was never led astray by any such trifling con- 
^derations into damaging the important friendly understanding 
with Russia."* Yet he stoutly maintained that Austria had been 
neither betrayed nor ignored in the development of German 
policy. The bond between the two allies was very nicely defined 
in the sentence: "Our relations with Austria are based upon the 
consciousness on the part of both of us that the unimpaired 
existence of each as a Great Power is a necessity for the other." 
Still, he must add, "there are certain ^dfic Austrian interests 
for which we cannot commit ourselves"; and vice versa. Austria's 
Balkan interests, he inferred, were just as much outside the scope 
of the alliance as Germany's colonial enterprises. "Whatever 
interests Austria has in Constantinople, Austria alone must judge : 
we have none there — I repeat it." " TTie declaration sounded 
categorical and complete; yet one has only to look back to the 
introductory sentence regarding the essential ccmununity of 
interests, which closely resembles the previous Austrian pro- 
nouncements, to observe a certain qualification — the fact that 

" Reden, di, p. 1S3. "Es ist una vollsUiidiK BleichgOldg, wet in Bulguien re- 
giert, und wsa sub Bulgaiieu Qberhaupt wild, — das wiGderhole ich Uer) ich wieder- 
hole AUes, was ich frflher mit dem viel Kcmissbnuchten und todtgeiittenen Aus- 
dnick von den Enochen des pommerachen Grenadiers gesagt babe: die ^nze 
onentaliKbe Fiage ist fllr nns keine Kriegsfiage. W!i weiden uns wegen dleaer Frage 
vrai Nionand das Leitieil um den Hals werfen lassen, um uns mit Ruasland ax 
biouiUieren. Die Freundachaft von Riusland ist una viel wichtiger ab die von Bot 
garien und die Freundichaft von alien Bulgartsfreunden, die wir hier bei una im 
Lande faaben." 

" Ibid.,^. 316-317. 
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Austria was operatbg under a guarantee of seouity which Bis- 
marck had no intention to diminish. 

Tbe Chancellor enlarged upon the difficulties of his position, 
acting at cmce as Arrwait des Priedens und FrUdensadvokal, hold- 
ing the balance between Russia and Austria in the interest of the 
peace of Europe." Peace, and only peace, he affirmed, was the 
object of Gennany's policy in the East. Nevertheless, he did not 
close his speech without a hint at the desirability of a stronger 
policy on the part of other Powers. " England can fight Russia," 
he ronarked, A propos of nothing but his cherished alternative to 
the policy he publicly professed, "without herself having to fear 
any serious damage at the hands of Russian forces. . . . But for 
us the case is very different," " 

llius is the exposition of policy complete. \'^th France Ger- 
many stands in a relation of deliberately chosen hostility. Ger- 
man diplomacy is interested in holding off Russia from taking the 
French side. Yet the affected regard for Rusaa's interests in 
Bulgaria covers a secure guarantee of Austrian interests and a 
determination to serve them in the long run. If an arrangement 
like that of 1877 will not meet the needs of the situation, a com- 
bination like that of 1878 is to be expected. 1 

The speech made the impression upon Europe which Bis- ' 

marck's utterances could always be counted upon to produce. 
The forcible candor of his expres^ons carried conviction of his 
sincerity into most quarters. Official Russia and the ' Western ' 
wing of (pinion accepted his declaratitms upon the Eastern j 

Question at their face value, finding an e^lanation in his power- 
lessness to follow any other course." The Panslavists, through I 

" JUat,zii,p. 184. "Wrlaufendkbei GefBlii,duBwir inOesUncichiiDdnoch 
mehi in Ungarn als nissuch beieichiiet and in Rmaknd tQi Octeneichiich gehalten 
werden. Du mUasen wii una gefalleii lauen; wenn es uns gelingt, den eigenen 
Frieden und den Euiopu xu erhalten, to wollen wir una daa uidi gBin gefillen 1 

" tbid., p. 36a. I 

" BlcTRHm EBpomi, Febniuy, 1887, p. 859; Corti, p. 993. The nutter wu | 

tAken np by a fecial coundl M St. Fetenburs, «t nhich the chief of the genetal 
staff. General Obiuchev, argued against accepting Bismanzk's assurances and for 
jiMning France in a war upon Germany; but Giers and the party of the German 
alliance carried the day. January 33, 1SB7, Wolkenstein to KAluoky. 
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their apostle, Katkov, ezpiessed other views, but laid the blame 
for Russia's betrayal to her own stupidity." The danger of a war 
between Germany and France was generally taken seriously, 
thou^ (pinions differed, naturally, as to the resptmsibility for the 
threat. The fact that the German publications dwelt tq>on the 
peril constantly, di^Iaying increasing vehemence in their de- 
nunciations of France, was a consequence mainly of the Reichs- 
tag's refusal to adopt the government's military programme 
unless the period of its application were cut from seven years to 
three. The issue had been referred to the country; and pn^- 
ganda must be made to influence the elections. France got more 
and more attention in the German press; Bulgaria, less and less. 
It was assumed that Germany's peaceful counsels had prevailed in 
regard to that problem, and that both Russia and Austria had 
decided to be reasonable." 

As far as Russia was concerned, this assumption was suffi- 
ciently justified by the attitude of Alexander m. When Bis- 
marck's despatch of December n was at last read to him, on the 
4th of January, he declined, indeed, to go into the references to 
France, but he expressed great satisfaction with the declarations 
respecting the Bulgarian question. He also spoke of the etUente 
intime with Prussia as the "pivot of his policy," only regretting 
that state's decision to ally herself with Austria." Bismarck's 
speech further reassured him. The Chancellor was able to inform 
the other German courts: "My statement has had its intended, 
effect on both sides. The Emperor Alexander is, for the time be- 
ing, calmed and contented, and no mistrust or resentment has 
been aroused against us in Vienna." " 

But if the effect produced by the q>eech upon the state of feel- 

" Ejitkov wrote in the Motcow CoMttt: "It am be seen what a pitiful tCAe our 
(Uplomacy lias been playing in subordinating Russia to the ally of our enemy. Ger- 
many is closely bound to Austria, and Austria is crowding Russia out of the East by 
damaging her most vital interests. Austria could never have competed with Russia. 
M>bold^and,alasIsosucce3sfully if shehadnotbeensupportedby Germany. That 
is why the latter finds herself forced to play the doubtful and equivocal lAle of posing 
at ooce as proatrtur and atoctU of the peace." Cyon, p. 214. 

" Praatitcke Jairbikktr, February, 1887, p. 173. 

" G. F. O., V, pp. 115-116. Januaiy 5, 1887, BUlow to Birauuck. 

» JWrf.,Y,p.n8. 
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ioj; in the Austrian capital could not be called one of mistrust, it 
was at least one of misgiving. This was as Bismarck desired, for 
he was extremely anxious at this moment to restrain Austria from 
any conduct irritating to Russia. His marginal comments on a 
report, describing the mental attitude of the Enq>eror Frands 
Joseph as 'depressed,' were: "That was necessary; better than if 
it were adventurous." '* K&lnoky was even displaying a readiness 
to renew the treaty of the League of the Three Enq>erois.*' Un- 
der these drcumstances, Bismarck felt justi&ed in pushing the 
development of the French ' war scare ' with new vigor. 

n 

The dissolution of the Reichstag had hardly been announced 
when the German newspapers began accumulating evidence of 
hostile designs on the part of France. The whole course of de- 
velopments from then on is strongly reminiscent of the events of 
1875. First came the piling up of minor incidents — items con- 
<xming French purchases of horses, of adds used in the manu- 
facture of explosives, of lumber for the construction of temporary 
barracks in garrison and frontier towns. A touch of ahnost comic 
relief was later provided by an artide suggesting that these new 
constructions were deseed as quarters for the famous ' fourth 
battalions,' which had figured so largdy in the crisis of 1S75. 
Inhibitions upon the export of horses were proclaimed by Ger- 
many, Atistria, and Russia. Inanoteof December 32, approving 
the recommendation of the minister of war for the German regu- 
lation, Bismarck had written: "A general prohilntion on the ex- 
port of horses, provided it is at all justified, would also have a 
useful parliamentary effect and . . . would bring home the ^tua- 
tion in a properly comprehensible light to the voters in the event 
of new elections." '^ In a despatch to the charg£ d'affaires at 
Paris, the Chancellor remarked; "The imperial govermnent is 
considering the question of calling the French govenmient's atten- 
tion to the seriousness of measures which are likely to mislead the 

'• G.F.O.,v,p. 1S3- 

** Ibid., V, pp. 315-317. JUHiaiy 7, >7, Reius to Bimiuck. 

■> Deulscke XSefcmeMe ZeUmg, ^tU 16, igis. 
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people as to the unquestionable desire of both governments to 
maintain peace." ** 

A rumor of this formidable intention, published in the L>ondon 
DaUy News, led to the panic of January 24 on the Paris Bourse — 
the first of a series of such crises affecting the French and German 
stock exchanges in rapid succession. The rumor developed that 
Germany was about to ask explanations of France's military 
measures. ItwasdemedhytheNorddeutsckeAlteganeineZeituHg; 
but the denial was followed in the same column by a amununlca- 
tion from Lorraine to the effect that local opinion there had 
reached the "firm conviction that there will soon be war." 

Bismarck was neglecting no means of confirming this convic- 
tion. On January 33 Hohenlohe had come to interview his chief 
on the advisabilify of certain local measures in Alsace-Lorraine. 
" I asked Bismarck," he writes, "if he ^proved of my proceeding 
against the French oflScers. He replied that he quite approved, 
only he thought it would be necessary to reintroduce the system 
of compulsory passes. This would emphasize the ezistii^ separa- 
tion and alienation and react usefully upon the elections. Bis- 
marck thinks it likely that war will break out at no distant date. 
He says that Boulanger may make a coup d'itat at any moment, 
and then cause a rupture. The concentration of troops on the 
frontier, the mobilization, is forcing similar measures upon us." ** 
Similar utterances were reported to the Belgian minister at the 
same period.** It appears faom a conversation reported by him 

' G. P. 0., vJ, p. 167. January la, Bismarck to Lcyden. 

* HoiunloliCr ii| p. 404 (Ajuct., ii, p. 371)- 

■* Zur europaitekm PMHk, v, pp. 166-167. January 18, 1687. Count van der 
Stiaten Pontluu rtpoita, as Tccxived from a wie Bource, a con venation in which Bla- 
maickdiicuMed the situation: "LesconjonctuicsprfsentcsontbeaucoupdegiavitC. 
LeChancdierse defend d'enezsgirerles perils pour intimider lea ilecteuis- Comme 
il I'a dit dans ses rfcenti discouis au Reidistag, ii prtvoit qu'uoe guerre entre I'AUe- 
magne et la France est in£vitable. . . . Devont cette certitude d'une nouvelle 
guerre le portl mflitaiie demsnde avtc fneoEie qu'elle soit enti«prise sans tuder, 
kinque la Fnnce n'a pas compUt£ encore U rforganisadon de son armte, . . . 
L'ajoumement de la guerre qui n'enq»Ccheia pas la guene, diminue lea chancet de 
■nccii de I'Allemag&e. n y a pour le Chancelier une tits grande Rsponaalnlitf It 
rtsister aux gCaCranx qui pousaent k une guene immfcKate." Biamaick's apologists 
are able to dte many utterances voicing thdr hero's aversion to the doctrine of 
' preventive wars '; but he ^ipeais to have deviated from these opinions on more 
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that, as in 1875, Bismarck was allowing himself to be swayed by 
the militaiy alarmists and was again playing with their idea of a 
' preventive war ' to take France before she should be ready to 
begin. The party in favor of such a decision was numerous, 
powerful, and determined. The crown prince adhered to its 
views.** It was a force in the state which the Chancellor could not 
possibly ignore. 

The opinion that war was near was shared by most observers. 
Hie London Times, on January 25, voiced a well considered con- 
clu^on that the danger was real and that it was in great part 
attributable to Bismarck. "We Iiave not disguised our convic- 
tion," ran the leading article, "that the existing relations of the 
European Powers are painfully strained, and that this tension 
cannot be indefinitely prolonged without the risk, if not the cer- 
tainty, of a collision. ... If Germany, under the guidance of 
Prince Bismarck, were free to deal only with the French Govern- 
ment, it is quite conceivable that, in spite of all pacific protesta- 
tions, an ai^al would ^ain be made to the arbitrament of the 
sword." 

Before the close of the month, it was beginning to look as if the 
threat of war had passed the bounds of mere election propaganda 

than one occasion. The most notorious one was in 1S73, u to which I may refer to 
my article, "The War-Scare of 1875," in the American HistariMl Review, Januaiy, 
1919. Much new material hu come to light aince the putdication of this article; 
but I feel that its general conclusions stand, although they are attacked by Hans 
Heizfeldt in his Die deutsck-fraiaBsitche Kriegsg^alr von 187$ (Beriin, 1931). 
Final judgment on the afiair stilt awaits the publication of Goriainov's artick, 
which has been found, but not yet printed. 

" Videaia cotttides ne quid rapiMica delrimettU capiat (Cassel, 189a], p. 38. 
"Diese Sachlage war denn auch in zalilreichen Kreisen erkannt, und diese Kreise 
drSngten zu einem tapfeien Entschluss; das BemQhen dicsei entschlossenen MUnner 
ist nicht an das Tageslicht der Oeffentlichkeit geticten. Zweifelloa jedoch ist es, 
dass der damalige Kionprinz diese Anaicht vertrat, und aller Gnmd liegt zu der 
Annahme vor, dass auch dei Chef des Geneialstabs dieselbe theilte und seinen bC' 
lechtigten Einfluss in diesem Sinne geltend machte. Von dieser Zeit hauptsSchlicb 
■tammt die wieder auftauchende und stets gelSugnete Annahme einer politischen 
UnteistrtiDe die zum Kriege dilnge. ... In diesem Sinoe hat ohoe Zweifel eine 
politiache Unterstrttmung bestanden die sich im Gegensati wusste zu unserer 
offidellen Politikj ob auch im Gegenaatz zum Fllisten Bismarck muss dahingestellt 
bleibeu." This anonymous pamphlet attracted widespread attention when it was 
published, and was criticised much more on the ground of indiscretion than on that 
of inaccuracy. 
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and bad come to express a serious mtentioti on Bismarck's part. 
Pester Lloyd affirmed that such was the case. "In Berlin," it 
asserted, "a war between Germany and France is, as a matter of 
fact, regarded as more probable than would be inferred from the 
information accessible to the general public. The views expressed 
by the new^apers to tlie effect that the reports concerning French 
annaments are merely circulated by the seminafBcial German 
press for electoral purposes are erroneous. . . . The Imperial 
Chancellor is represented to have added that the statements in 
question were no electoral manoeuvres, but a warning and a cold 
douche, which was only turned on with less force this time in order 
not to give provocation. It would, however, be made stronger 
should necessity arise. ... In view of this state of affairs Ger- 
many was compelled to consider whether it was e]q>edient to 
await inactively a French attack." 

The Belgian minister at Berlin went even furtber. He in- 
formed his government: "It seems quite evident that Prince 
Bismarck, by handing over the East to Rush's predomimuus, 
has assured himself of the Tsar's non-intervention in any action 
Germany may take on the Rhine. It would be rash to affirm that 
the Chancellor has decided to go to war with France; but there 
is every indication that he foresees a situation which will compel 
him to do so. The thing may come about at any moment. He is 
pr^tared for it, and he is preparing public opinion as well." " 

The French government had at once taken measures to avert 
more serious developments by conveying assurances to Bismarck 
that Gennany's apprehensions were groundless. On January 25, 
the minister of foreign affairs, Flourens, instructed Herbette to 
offer explanations proving that the supposed preparations for war 
were greatly exaggerated. He was not to permit the personality 
of Boulanger to be involved in the discussion. "But," concluded 
Flourens, "you may say that in our country it is not the minister 
of war who decides between war and peace, and that the firm 
resolution of the whole government, including the Chambers, 
which represent public opinion, is to keep the peace." ^ On the 

" Zur euTopaUcken Palilii, v, p. 168. Jftmuuy 18, 1887. 
*> Pogte (Senate Repoit), p. aafi. 
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a&th, Herbette reported that he had talked with Bismarclc, who 
had rqKatedly declared that Gennany had no intention of at- 
tacking France, but had received the reciprocal assurance on 
France's part, together with the accompanying explanations, 
"with a certain air of polite incredulity." Bismarck had, as 
Flourens feared, centred his complaints upon the person of the 
minister of war. "What I apprehend," he said, "is the accession 
of General Boulanger to the presidency of the council, or even of 
the republic. In that case, there would be war very shortly." •• 
This shift of objective in the German campaign from a ques- 
tion of actual measures to one of personalities made it only the 
more dangerous. The sacrifice of a minister would be an even 
more humiliating concession than an explanation of armaments. 
Yet the new form of attack was pursued with redoubled vigor. It 
was taken up by the Berlin Post, which, as it had done in 1875, 
furnished a climax to the crisis. Its article of January 31, ' Auf 
des Messers Schneide,' created almost the same stir as the memo- 
rable, ' 1st der Krieg in Sicht? ' War was inevitable, was the bur- 
den of its croaking, and General Boulanger, the villain of the plot. 
"The impression left on the minds of all observers," it concluded 
its review of the situation, "is that the armaments of France are 
being pushed forward with feverish energy. General Boulanger 
has it no longer in his power to lead the French people back into 
the path of peace, or, if he attempted it, he would have to quit his 
post, burdened with the reproach of having led France to the 
brink of a great periL" A second panic on the Bourse ensued. In 
writing of it to the Times, Blowitz added the observation: "I 
venture to say that if Prince Bismarck, in his first speech, . . . 
had not specially and l^ name designated General Boulanger, if 

" Ibid., p. 1^7. Ludiu von BilDuuiaen (p. 366) gives Blunarck'i account of the 
interview: "£r enfthlte von einer langeo, am Tage voriwr ndt Heibette gehabten 
Eonvenatlrai, woiin ihn dieui nber Bouluger's SteUung und EinSosB N benihigen 
venocbtfaat. Bomuckhabeihment Relief gegcbeii,iiid«nerliitierwliiiite a. s.w. 
Biimaick erwiderte: SoHlaitier t^tst la fftare. Einnul an der Spitxe, kann erpi 
nicht anden, die VeriUUtmbae wOiden skli stirker enreiaen all Kin Wilk, wenn er 
den flbediaupt hltte, Ftieden ni hahen. Blunaick Itat offenbar Heifaette Btaik 
eingehuEt, und man Itat den Elodntck, all ob licli die Sachen jetzt wieder friedlidiet 
geitaltetcn. Frrilich qmcb Biimaick im lelben Atem von der MS^icbkeit dcs 
Anibniclii dea Kiieges in den "if'^tf" Wocben." 
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he had not made him the ostensible object aimed at by Ger- 
many, the General would probably have already fallen. It was 
by describing him in this way that Prince Bismarck wounded the 
national self-love of France, which could not thenceforth permit 
the overthrow of a War Minister so dearly alluded to." 

The belief that war was at hand was spreading in the best in- 
formed cdrdes. It had found a footing at Vienna.** On February 
3, the Berlin stock exchange shared in the panic which had been 
sporadically shaking the Bourse at Paris for the past ten days. 
The occasion was a report of Bismarck's intention to place before 
the Prussian Landtag a project for a loan to cover the first ex- 
penses of the military programme which was being held up by the 
dissolution of the Reichstag. Lucius von Ballhausen's (pinion of 
this proposal had been: "A measure which will have the effect of 
a thunderclap. It seems hardly credible that Bismarck should 
take this decisive step as a mere electoral manoeuvre. It means 
warl At least it will be looked upcm here aa the first move toward 
war." '" The proposal was not made after all, as the crisis had 
passed before the time set for it; but the mere rumor of it had all 
the effect Lucius had prophesied. Following the panic which 
resulted, the Italian embassy at Berlin, which had hitherto taken 
a hopeful view of the situation, went over to the camp of the 
pessimists. The only diptamat in Berlin who seems to have per- 
sisted in believing that there was nothing in the whole chorus of 
alarms beyond electoral tactics was Sir Edward Malet, repre- 
sentative of the oldest parliamentary government.*^ 

The opinion of the British ambassador was not shared by his 
countrymen at home. The disturbed condition of Europe for the 

•• C.f.O., vi, pp. i7M7a. Fet«uuy4. iS87iRnm toBismaick. Febroujri, 
lepoit of Cotmt Wedd, miHt&ry ftttachf. "Graf Efinoky ^nbt an dnen Krieg 
swuchen uns nnd Fr&nkieidi, ei glaubt audi, dass deiBClbe von ntiUtlciBcher Seite 
gewflnacht wild, weil man Qm auf die Daaer fOi imvermeidlich halts und daher 
die gende jetzt fdi oiu gOnstigen Chaocen benutzen mOchte." See aim Zw t»o- 
fSUekeit PMtiJt, r, p. 170. Bismuck'B contention that theie was oo military paity 
in Gennany in this Mnse (see the same, vi, p. 181) is not OHivimdng. Moieover, he 
omtiadicted himsdf damagitigtyon this point in liis iaterview of Uaich 17, with 
CiDwn Prince Kndolf {infra, pp. 163-164). 

" Bitnurek-EriiuuruHtfti, p. 366. Cabinet session of January 30. 

*■ Znt Mtnfaisekm FoUtik, v, p. 173. Febnuiy 11, van der Stiaten Ponthoi. 
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past month and more had led to a great deal of discussion in 
England as to the policies she should follow in case more serious 
complications arose, and especially as to the attitude she should 
take toward a violation of Belgian neutrality. The sudden crisis 
in relations between Germany and France brought this discussion 
to a head in a noteworthy letter signed ' Diplomaticus,' published 
by the 5/<in<far<2 on February 4. It was accompanied by a leading 
article generally believed officially inspired, approvii^ the doc- 
trine that England was bound by neither interests nor obligations 
to defend Belgium against invasion. The pronouncement was 
regarded as so definite and authoritative that Sir Charles Dilke, 
in his later articles on international politics, treated England's 
abandonment of Belgium as a settled question.** 

With the appearance of this article, it was Belgiimi's turn to 
take alarm. The Belgian government had already become dis- 
quieted by the discussions in England, but had received hig^y 
reassuring declarations from English representatives. Now, 
seeing itself abandoned just as the situation was growing most 
critical, it renewed its appeals for assurance of protection with 
redoubled vigor, tq>proaching not only England, but the other 
guarantors of Belgian neutraUty as well. The results of these 
inquiries were so Uttle encouraging that the government deemed 
new measures of defence immediately necessary and entered 
upon a programme for fortifying the line of the Meuse." Leaving 

■* Promt Positiim, pp. 373-3H. See also Sanger md Norton, fnjJand'iCuarao- 
kt Ic BetgiuM and LuxtnAurg (London, igrj). 

" M. ^. Z.,Decetnbtr3, 1S87. Brussels, December r. "AlsnachderAuflSgimg 
des deutschen RekhsUgB im Januar die MBgUclikeit eines deutsch-fnnzituacheD 
Exieges in bedenllicbe N&he gerflckt war, lichtete die belgische Regienmg zwei 
Noten an die europtiische Grossmichte. Die eine derselben wu an das Cabinet vun 
St. James gerichtet und enthielt die Anfrage, wie uch daa Mimsterium Salisbuiy zu 
den officiSsen euglischeu Presskundgebungen gegen den Schutz der belgischeo Neu- 
tralist verhalte. Die cweite Note ging an alle Garantiemadite ab und spnch den 
Wunsch aus, die«Iben mOditen die feierliche Versicherung abgeben, dass sic dne 
Verletzung dei belgiEchen NeutialitSt gegebenen Falles mit WaSengewalt verhin- 
dem werden. Die Antvrorten . . . Uuteten so zuversichtlich, dass die RegieniDg 
schon im Mtin die . . . Maasbefestigung decretiien liess." See also Schwertfeger, 
Der fdiUge Kampf urn die VerUhang d«r bdptchai Nei/lralilSl (Beriin, 1919). A 
controversy arose over this incident in 1917. On March 14, the British govenunent 
officially stated that the Standard article had been instantly repudiated through the 
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aside the vexed question of England's actual intentions regarding 
Belgium, the fact which stands out in all this discussion is the 
evident feeling in both countries that the danger of war was 
pressing and real. 

That danger went on increasing. Early in February, while the 
atmosphere was stormy with rumors of the proposed Prussian 
military loan, the German command assembled 72,000 reservists 
in Alsace-Lorraine, ostensibly to receive instruction in the use of 
the new magazine rifles. Legitimate as was the excuse, the meas- 
xire was unquestionably a most dangerously provocative one to 
take under the circumstances. Boulanger's demand for counter- 
measures was restrained by President Gr£vy; but the French 
minister of foreign affairs hastened to the German ambassador to 
ask an explanation of the extraordinary proceeding. The situation 
of a few days before was neatly reversed. France was now making 
the very demand she had so resented on Germany's part, and was 
by so much putting herself in the wrong. Count MUnster's reply 
to the questions of Flourens was moderate, but weU calculated to 
take advantage of the situation.** He gave the official reason for 
the calling out of the troops. "He added that 25,000 more would 
be called for the same reason, but that, under the existing circum- 
stances, the German government, if it wished to make trouble, 
would have much more cause to complain of the hasty con- 
structions on our eastern frontier and of the immoderate lan- 
guage of General Boulanger. Without presenting any formal 
demand or expHdt ultimatiun, Count MUnster dwelt upon the 
necesaty of our getting General Boulanger out of the ministry if 
we really wished to avert the complications which seemed to be 

minister fttBiussels. The JVonUeftfjcAe^UfemaneZaJun;, on August 19, printed a 
reply baaed on lEse&rchea in the Belgian ardiives. The actual files of deipatdiei 
were ssid to have been removed; but enough fiagmcnts were patched together from 
notebooka, registen, and letten to show that, while definite assurances had been 
given in January, the tone of England's representatives in Febniuy was deddedly 
that Helium must shift for herself. Only the transactions with England are dealt 
with by the writer; but from the title, ' i England,' appearing at the head of an ez- 
tmct from an inventory of convetsations, it may be concluded that other Powers 



" Pagfa (Senate Report), pp. a»7-i28. February 7, Flourens to Hetbette. 
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impending." ** The parallel with the later Delcass£ incident is 
too deadly to be missed. 

Gennany's plan of campaign appeared to be taking shape with 
startling clearness. France's nerves had been unstrung by per- 
sistent nagging. She was already taking false steps. The attack 
was becoming centred upon Boulanger, the hothead and pc^ular 
hero of the cabinet. War was as close as it had ever been during 
the crisis of 1875 : the slightest word or act on either ^e mi^t 
upset the trembling balance. The telegraphic correspondence of 
the German financier, BleichrSder, which was somehow tampered 
with by the French, indicated that Germany was deliberately 
fOTcing upon France the choice between Boulanger's dismissal and 
war.** The same correspcmdence gives a dew to the reason why 
the whole storm, just as it seemed on the pc»nt of breaking, sud- 
denly blew over with no damage done. One <^ Bleichidder's tele- 
grams stated that, while Germany was fuUy prepared to strike, 
she was waiting on assurances as to the attitude of Russia.*' 
Again, as in 1S75, the maintenance of peace in Eurt^ depended 
upon Russia's word. And again the French government had 
lodged its appeal at St. Petersburg in advance. 

Toward the end of January, Flourens had imparted to the 
Russian ambassador his anxiety at the turn affairs were taking, 
assming him of France's intention to do all in her power to keep 
the peace." A ^milat ccmimunication was made through the 
French ambassador at St. Petersburg.** Flourens also confided 
to Jtilius Hansen, private counsellor of the Russian embassy, his 
fear that Germany intended to make some f onnal representation 

** fimile FlourtDB, Alexandre III. (Paiis, 1894), pp. 311-311. 

■■ Newton, ii, p. 384. "Mewages came through BLddirOdei and membets of the 
ioutefinaiKe in Paris, who expressed the opmioD th«t if BoulangEr tcmained in 
office, war with Gennany was certain." 

" Pagis (Senate Report), p. jag. FebruMy i», Flouiem to Heibette. "On & 
nisi une dfptehe de Bleichroeder,dan3 laquelle il dit que la goeneeit cUddfe et que, 
poui nous la declarer, rAllemagne n'attend qu'une chose, c'est que la Russie ait 
piomii sa neutnlitf ." 

" Gominov in Amtriean Bistoriad SeBiew,J*iniaiy,TgiS, p. 331. Accordingto 
Goiialoov's account, Fkiureiu made the damaging admiasion that "Fiance would 
not attack Germany unless the latter were strongly engaged elsewhere." 

■* Daudet, AlUanet, p. atj. 
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on the subject of France's alleged armaments." But he was wise 
enough to interfere with the ill advised attempt of Boulanger to 
send a personal letter to the Tsar — a project which would have 
resulted in more harm than good." The accounts of still other 
communications with the Tsar may be disregarded: Flourens's 
official measures sufficed to acquaint him with the state of af- 
fairs." When MohrenheJm reported to his government that what 
France desired was moral support in case a demand for disanna- 
ment were made, the Tsar wrote on the margin of the despatch 
that she should have it. But Giers's official reply was that the 
apprehensions of Flourens appeared to him exaggerated, as Bis* 
nuirck had always assured Russia that he would not attack 
France. He added that the surest way to put France in real 
danger would be to let Bismuck suspect her of any private deal- 
ings with Russia." 

What Bismarck was waiting for was some further action on 
certain proposals which Coimt Peter Shuvabv had made to him 
in a conversation on January 10, just the day before his inflam- 
matory speech in the Reichstag. Following up his own suggestion 
made to Count Herbert Bismarck a few days before, inspired by 
the German despatch of December 14, the Russian diplomat had 
submitted to the Chancellor a draft of a Russo-German treaty. 
The basis of this agreement was that, in return for Germany's 

*» Hansen, Mohrenham, p. 38. 

" Both B&ron Bcyens, the Belgian minister, and Lord Lyons, the Brituh am- 
bassadoi, reported this incident in despatches dated, i«spectively, Febniaiy 8 and 
Febniaiy iHZtir europditcien PoUHi,v, p. 171; Newton, ii, p. 387). According to 
their accounts, the stoiy of the occnnencc was told by Madame Fknirens during a 
vUt to the danghtei of the Gennan ambassador, Count Mllnster. When Flowens 
heard about the letter he had made a lively scene in the coimdl of ministers, threat- 
ening to reaign if it were sent The project was disapproved and abandoned. See 
also G. P. 0; vi, p. 176, note. 

* FkHirens,inhislifeofAlexandei HI (1^.313-313), wrote; "I^unevoiecon- 
Sdentielle et sflre, il fut fait part directement i I'empeieur Alexandre HI de I'lm- 
minence du danger. Le Tsar fit rfpondte ausdtat qu'il allait emplcqrer toute son 
autoritC k amener un denouement pacifique." Cyon (p. 13$) tells of a personal let- 
ter written by President Grtvy. 

" Goriainov, be. etl. The date, January 32, is given for Giers's despatch, with- 
outspedfyingwhetheritisRusuanorGregorianstyle. Thecontextofcventsmakea 
it almost certainly the former — that is, February 3 by the calendar of Western 
Europe. 
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Mendly neutrality toward an attempt to close the Straits, Rusua 
would observe the same friendly neutrali^ "dans tout conflit qui 
pounait surgir entre I'AUemagne et la France." ** With Bis- 
marck's eager aj^roval, Shuvalov had returned to press this pro- 
posal at St. Petersburg. 

After a month or so bad passed, however, without his hearing 
any more of the matter, Bismarck began to grow doubtful of any 
practical results from this advantageous proposition. According 
to several accounts, the German ambassador, about the 6th of 
February, called for a definite decision on it and was rebuffed.** 
No confirmation of these statements is to be fotmd in the pub- 
lished documents of the German foreign office: if the ambassador 
mentioned the matter, it would ^^>ear that he acted without 
specific instructions. On the 17th, Bismarck wrote him: "Your 
Excellency was informed by the Russian ambassador, on your 
latest visit to Berlin, of the discusfflons between Count Peter 
Shuvalov and myself a few weeks ^o about a Russo-Geiman 
agreement. Since there has been no further word concerning 
Shuvalov's proposal, I conclude that it was unsuccessful, and that 
we may not a>UQt upon Russia's willingness to go into it There 
is no need to bring up the matter, as to do so would give the im- 
pression that our need of such an agreement is more urgent than 
Russia's, and would be misinterpreted." " 

There was also, by tins time, little doubt as to what Russia's 
attitude would be toward a Franco-German war. In the early 
days of February, Russian newspEq)ers were general^ proclaiming 
that she could not permit a decisive defeat of France. Through 
K&lnoky came reports that (Mers himsdf had used similar lan- 
guage." There was, then, for these further reasons, no need to 

" G, P. 0., V, pp. 114-315. 

** Figflfo, October ig, 1887. C^od, pp. iq8, 934. The second reference is to a 
punge from Cyoo's diuy under date of Febniuy to, 1SS7, repeating the story at 
told him by Katkov in person. Andrf Hivil, De la fai* de Fratufort i la Conftrenct 
ffAlgesirai (Paris, 1909), p. v, introduction. Hansen, MekreHheim, pp. 30-31. 
Daudet, "Le rigne d'Alexandre III," in Remt d«i deux Mondts, May 15, 19(9. 
Corti, p. 394. Salisbury, according to letten to Queen Victoria which she com- 
mtmicated to Prince Alexander, b^eved that something of the sort took place. 

• G.P.O.,y,p. J18. 

* Ibid.,v,p.aig. Febntaiyio,IU«ustoBiBmarck. Passage quoted in a despatch 
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ask a final decision on the Shuvalov proposals. As Bismarck 
wrote at the close of the month, the silence concerning these was 
rendered doubly significant by " the attitude of even the officious 
Russian press toward us, wiiich differs only in foim, but not in 
spirit, from that of the private professionally fanatic sheets." " 
In fact, the inspired Nord of Brussels was using language which, 
a few days before, had been that of only the most ardent Fan- 
slavists.*' Through all possible channels it was made known to 
Europe in general that the attitude of the government was " that 
Russia need not hasten the solution of the Bulgarian question, 
but has to fix her attention chiefly on near eventuaUties in the 
direction of the Rhine, which are destined to become the principal 
factors in the solution of the Bulgarian question." "' After the 
clouds had blown over, the conservative 'Western' review, Viest- 
nik Evropy, gave a reasoned and rather enlightening summary of 
what had occurred. Russia had declined a disreputable bargain, 
the proposal of which cast doubts upon the sincerity of all Ger- 
many's peaceful professions. The conclusion as to Bismarck's in- 
tentions was that he had meant, in addition to influencing German 
public opinion, to coerce France into getting rid of her objection- 
able minister of war and into a reduction of her programme of 
armaments." 

fiom Schnebitz, Febnuiy 31. Bum&rck'a irungnul note to the effect that Fnnce 
wu also necessary to Genn&ny u a "nuiritinie counteipoise to En^and," further 
eUbonted in a degpatcli of February 15 to Schweinitx (vi, pp. 177-17S), ia no con- 
vindng evidence of peaceful intentions. He added, ngnificantly; "so wird sich im 
nllduteu Eriege, nenn wir siegen, eine schonende Behandlung empfehlen, geiade 
wie Osterreich gegenliber 1&66." All tMi was calculated to reassure Russia as to the 
consequences of leaving him a fiee hand. 

<■ G. F. 0., V, p. 330. February 28, Bismarck to Schweinitt. 

<* Eatkov wrote in the Mosctw Gasette on February 3: "The policy of Beriin is 
manipulating the events in the East in such a way as to drag us into them and dis- 
tract our attention. But all these projects will fail. Russia wishes first of all to keep 
close watch on what happens in the West, knowing very well that the East wOl not 
escape her. The Eastern troubles are instigated elsewhere: they are phenomeiui and 
not causes. Perhaps Russia will prefer to occupy herself rather with the causes than 
with the phenomena." Cyon, pp. aso-jji. 

** iford, February 10. See also Timet, February 3i (St. Petersburg, February 
17); and PotiSische Correspondeiw, February 17, St Petersburg correqxuidence. 

■> BioTKHn Eoponu, March, 1887, i^. 39^399. 
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The cooclusion is charitable. Bismarck would doubtless have 
been quite satisfied with such a result; but the probability is that 
he was considering a much more far-reaching solution — that, as 
in 1875, he was prepared to go to the length of war if drcum- 
stances had proved favorable and if France had withstood his 
pressure to the extent of making it the only way of accomplishing 
his ends. When circumstances tumed against him, he wasted no 
laments over lost opportunities, but carefully covered all traces of 
having looked for any. One object he had attained: the elections 
of Februaxy 21 gave the government a solid majority for its army 
bill. The future was that much more secure at least. Yet Bis- 
marck let it be understood that he did not consider the danger 
passed for good: the crisis was subject to revival at any time.** 
This attitude was disquieting; but the consequences of a defeat at 
the polls had been even took terrifying to conten^late." Hap- 
pily, the campugn of propaganda, frau^t with darker as it was, 
had so roused public opinion that the result was never very much 
in doubt. With the parliamentary victory, this first crisis of 1887 
had c(»ae to an end." 

From Bismarck's dealings with France and Russia at this time, 
from his own words and the opinion of contemporaries, the im- 
pression distinctly emerges that something extraordinary was 

" Ziir turopaitdiett PMlik, v, p. 174. Febnuicy 11, vin der Stnten Ponthot; 
"Les dupoutions paci5ques du cfaancelier ne modifient pu ses prtvUioiu H I'igard 
de U Fnnce. Dam m r£cente visits i I'Ambeswde d'Ao^teiTe, il t renouveU i 
Sir Edward Hslet scs dfdkratiom faites ou Reichstag, de ne pu attaquei U Fiance, 
n en prenait I'engageoieiit en homme d'honneur, et cependant il £tait certain, a-t-tl 
dit, que le G&fod Boulanger d6daTeiait la gueiR k rAllemagne, auaiitfit que le 
pouvoii serait dans leg maim. Le chancelier at montre pacifique, mail il ne dtujioe 
pas comfJttement." 

•• Tbid.,v,p.i'n. FebniuyiS, EiTembauitdeI>ud«eele{St. Peteisburg): "De 
I'avis unanime du public nisse, si les Sections paricmentaiies de I'Alkmagne sont 
favonbles au Prince de Bismarck, l'£ventualit£ d'une gueire fimnco-allemande 
n'auta pas dispanie poui ceU de I'faoiizon, mais si le Chancelier au contnure ^mHive 
un6chcc,eUedeviendracertaine." Cyon.p.ijj. Katkor expressed siinilaT opinions 
to Cyon during the tatter's viut of February 11-13, ^t '"tot to the length of adding 
that Russian militBiy authorities eqiected Bismarck also to forestall a posiiUe at- 
tack from that side by taking the oSenaive in the East. 

H Chlala (p. 465) quotes a tefegram from Hetbette on March 11, following the 
passage of the army bill by the Reichstag: "L'onge est passj; tout est tianquiUe. 
On peut fermer les paraplnies et ouviir les parBsols." 
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afoot. That impression is strengthened by still another develop- 
ment. The crisis with France coincides with the moment of 
Bismarck's final energetic effort to put through the negotiations 
with Italy and England. By a sudden and ingenious combina- 
tion of moves he effected at once En^and's entanglement with 
the Triple Alliance and a renewal of that compact upon terms 
which steadied Italy's shaky loyalty. Success came just in time 
to be^ him out in a war with France, had it occurred, thou^ 
only after the immediate possibility of it had died away. 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE TRIFLE ALLIANCE AND ENGLAND 



The parliamentary victory on the military question was supple- 
mented almost at the same time by the diplomatic victory of the 
renewal of the Triple Alliance. Throu^out the crisis of early 
February the issue in this field had remained in doubt, despite the 
fact that this crisis had stimulated Bismarck to new efforts and 
had substantiated the peril, which he held before K&lnoky's eyes, 
of a conflict with France. The Austrian government had, in fact, 
rebelled against the Chanc^Uor's bullying, which had culminated 
in his q>eech of January ii. In an interview with Reuss on the 
i6th, R&lnoky had taken back all his offers of concessions to Ita^. 
If Austria was to get no support at all in maintaining her interests 
gainst Russia in the Near East, he declared, she must firmly de- 
cline to go out of her way to back up Italian interests against 
France in the Mediterranean.' Even the Balkan agreement he 
now pn^>osed to limit to a simple engagement to notify of impend- 
ing action. 

The outlook for an understanding seemed desperate, when Bis- 
marck produced a new solution. Robilant was induced to accept 
the happy idea of splitting up the responsibility for what he de- 
^ed. He was brought to demand of Austria acceptance only of 
the Balkan clause, and to content himself with an engagement 
from Germany alone for support in the Mediterranean.* This 

> G. F. 0., iv, ^. >33-i34. Juuiuy i6, 1887, Reuu to Bismarck.' Pribnm, 
1, p. 193 (Amn., ii, pp. (l^-6S}. Jftnuaiy i7> 1887, Reuss to Bisnuick. Kilnoky 
observed: "JeofienbarerdieTfttMchefOrFreund undFniidwinlidassOsteneich- 
UngMn fOr seine imkugbaien Intereasen tn seineir Stldoctgrenze sllein einzutreten 
lutben wird, je mehi nnsere Gegoei hieria eine Eimtuiteniiig, umeie Fieunde cine 
Entmutigimg erUicken .weiden, desto mefai mOssen wir bedacht seiii, una in kein- 
erUJ V^g^ni^KrhtfTtpn tjiwniTiiiwmij welche ""* uisscrhalb imaerfr InteiesMDsphttK 
eofftsiefen. 

■ G, P. 0., iv, p. 141. Jamuuy 37> Ksmuck to Reuss. 
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partition of engagements narrowed the issue to a p^position ac- 
cqitable to Austria. KdJnoky admitted as much, yet still proposed 
conditions. The status quo in the Balkans must include Austria's 
occi^ation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, the armexation of which 
should entail no obligations. The principle of compensation for 
other gains must never involve the Trentino. Italy should bind 
herself to take part in a Russian war.* When Robilant objected 
to the last condition, unaccompanied by an Austrian pledge 
against France, it was dropped. For the rest, Bismarck, Just 
then in the most acute throes of his crisis with France, labored 
furiously to bring matters to a conclusion before hostilities should 
break out. He succeeded in reconciling these differences only 
after the possibility of a wax had been eliminated by other con- 
siderations. 

The sudden success encountered by Bismarck's idea of freeing 
Austria from responsibili^ for the Mediterranean guarantee was 
made possible only by the sucixss of another plan which placed 
the greater part of that obligation on England's shoulders.^ Ne- 
gotiations with England had been making reasonable progress 
since the resignation of Lord Rando^h Chiu'cbill at the beginning 
of the year. More than one factor was involved. Besides giving 
support to Italy in the Mediterranean, England must be enlisted 
actively in the opposition to Russia in Bulgaria. As a direct gain 
from her adhesion to the Triple Alliance, England might expect 
its support in putting through the second convention with Turkey 
regulating England's tenure of Egypt and the terms of evacuation, 
which Sir Henry Drummond Wolff had been sent to negotiate at 
Constantinople. 

On the Bulgarian matter, the Ei^Jish government had reached 

■ Pribram, i, p. igg (Amer., ii, p. 73). Febnuiy a, Kilnoky to SztcUnyi The 
last conditkm is not given in Reuu's de^iatch of Febnuiy i, printed in G. P. O,, 
TV, pp. 344-J46. 

* Another considerarion in his favor, howevtr, was the fact that, unce December 
15, the position of Italy as a free agent had been weakened by her denunciation of 
the commeidal treaty of 1S81 with France — the prelude to the disastrous tariff 
war between the two countries. The defeat of Dogali has been alleged as a cause of 
Robilant's change of attitude; but news of that disaster did not reach Rome until 
February i, some days after his acceptance of the idea of separate treaties, which 
broke the deadlock. 
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a fairly satisfactory position. Salisbury told the Lords on Jan- 
uary 37: "Our desire in reference to the condition of things in 
the South-East of Europe is, in the first place, to perform our 
duties as signatories of the Treaty of Berlin; and in the second 
I^ace, we wish ... to strengthen and to u[dioId the freedom of 
those Christian communities which, in proportion as they main- 
tain their freedom and cdiesion, will be the greatest security 
against any possible overflow of military power into that dis- 
tracted part of Eurc^." Referring directly to Rus^ his defini- 
tion of policy was: "We do not desire to deny to Russia any 
legitimate object she may have in view; on the contrary, subject 
to the conditions which I have already stated, we shall be g^lad 
that her legitimate wishes should be fulfilled. But we feel, above 
all things, that the influence which she may claim in consequence 
of race, or faith, or history, must not be expanded into domina- 
titm." * The Austrian press found this attitude weak and yield- 
ing.* Yet it reasserted England's portion in principle without 
attaching any of Churchill's troublesome conditions to the 
practice. 

As for the ^>ecial accord with Italy, Robilant had begun his 
etforts to attain it as soon as Bismarck's suggestion came to him.' 
Salisbury had shown himself favorably inq>tessed by the proposal, 
but entertained some doubts about its general effect and its 
practicability from a constitutional point of view.' In order to 
hasten matters, Bismarck himself took a hand by having a long 
talk with the British ambassador, on February i, into which 
entered all the matters involved in this important transaction. 
Bismarck admitted to Sir Edward Malet the existence of " a sort 
of alliance" with Italy, the usefulness of which was impaired, he 
said, by Italy's inability to make use of sea transport in the event 
of a war involving a strong naval power. "But this could be 
remedied," he added, "with England's help, by an arrangement 
which would assure these two Powers the supremacy of the Medi- 
terranean." When Sir Edward Malet objected that Eng^d 

* Hansuii, 3d aeries, cccx, coll. 36-37. • N. P. P., Juiuuy 18. 

' G.P.0.,iv,p.a9j. January 31, lepoTt from Hstzfddt.unbundor at London. 

' Ibid., iv, pp. 397-398. Febiuaiy a, from the same. 
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could not enter into an accord directed spedfic&lly against 
France, Bismarck went on to threaten: "If England persists in 
withdrawing from all partic^tion in European politics, we shall 
have no further reason to withhold our ^pioval of French de- 
fies in Egypt or those of Russia in the Near East, however far 
they go." He indicated the scope which he intended the proposed 
agreement to attain by saying that Austria needed help besides 
that of Italy in maintaining her Balkan interests, and that these 
would be much more secure "if England stood back of Italy." 
As for Germany's rdle in this connection, he confined himself to 
saying that she would hold France in check, but maintained that 
this was no small service.* 

When this conversation was reported to London, Lord Salis- 
bury agreed that Bismarck had set forth a "desirable grouping of 
the Powers, including England." He also made haste to assure 
himself that Germany's ccmtinued support of his Egyptian policy 
would be one of the condition of the new accord." 

The temptations offered t^ Bismarck coincided with a perverse 
phase in the conduct of France which went far to overcome Eng- 
land's reluctance to enter combinations against her. Incidents 
involving the Newfoundland fisheries, the New Hebrides, Egypt, 
Morocco, and Dongorita had followed upon each other in such 
rapid succession that, on February 5, Lord Salisbury wrote to 
Lyons at Paris: "The French are inexplicable. One would have 
thought that under existing drcumstances it was not necessary 
to nuAe enonies — that there were enough provided for France 
1^ nature just now. But she seems bent upon aggravating the 
patient beast of burden here by every insult and woiry her inge- 
nuity can devise. ... It is very difficult to prevent oneself from 
wishing for another Franco-German war to put a stop to this in- 
cessant vexation."" Sinister words, coming at a time when 
Bismarck was actually expecting license for such a war from St. 
Petersburg! Yet the war scare was over before arrangements 
were completed between England and the Triple Alliance. 

* CJ^.0.,iv,pp.3Oi-3oi. FebnULTy 3, Bismarck to Hfttdeldt. Ciia{M, pp. 130- 
131 (if«Mp«ra, ii, pp. i6>-i64). 

" G. P. 0., iv, p. 303. Felmiajy 3, Hatdddt to the foidga office. 
" Newtoc, H, p. 386. 
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England's relations with that ccnnbination of Powers were 
established throng Italy alone; but Bismarck was the moving 
spirit of the acctwd. It never took the form of a treaty of alliance, 
but was confined to an exdiange of notes, establishing an entente 
cordiale of the sort British diplomacy has resorted to at times in 
order to get round its responsibilities to Parliament. In this case 
the notes could by no means be called identical; for the British 
Government Ignored completely Italy's proposals for reciprocal 
support in Egypt and Tripoli and for mutual support of Mediter- 
ranean policies in general, and substituted ' desires ' for definite 
engagements on the two other points. These were for coopera- 
tion in maintaining the status quo on "the shores of the Euxine, 
the Aegean, the Adriatic and the northern coast of Africa," and in 
preventing the "extension of the domination of any other &eat 
Power over any portion of those coasts. " " A German despatch to 
Vienna made much of the mention of the Black Sea in the notes, 
and stated: "We have pushed the conclusion of this . . . agree- 
ment so energetically, in order to provide a basis of defence on 
wliich Austria can rely in case of necessity." ** And an English 
memorandum sent to Queen Victoria spoke of common action 
with Austria and Italy in restraint of Russia as one of the ob- 
jects of the transaction." The German despatch pointed out 
that all this went to show "how much advantage there is for 
K&lnoky in the alUance with Italy." 

This accomplishment of Bismarck's diplomacy also made it 
easier for Italy to renounce the claim to Austria's support of her 
interests in the Mediterranean. With all obstacles out of the 
way and so many considerations raised in its favor, the renewal of 
the TTq>le Alliance was quickly consiunmated. It came about in 
complicated wise, requiring four new documents. The treaty of 

" Pribmn, i, p. 3S (Amer., i, pp. 96-97). Febnuiy 12, Saliibuiy to Corti. The 
notifiatkin that England wu committing herself to nothing definite ms rritented 
at the beginning and end of the document: "llie chaiactei of tliat cooperation 
must be decided by them, when the occasion for it arises, according to the dicum- 
stances of the cue. . . . Itwillbe theeamestdesireof H.M's.Govemmenttogive 
their beat coOpeiatiou, as hereinbefore expressed , . ." 

" C. P. O., iv, p. 316. February r6, Bismarck to Reuss. 

" /Urf. Febiuaty 13. 
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1882 was left as it stood. An additional act renewed it for another 
five-year tenn." A separate agreement between Italy and Austria 
embodied the Near Eastern clause, its scope extended to cover 
"the T^ons of the Balkans." Any action by Austria or Italy 
taiding to modify the status quo must take place only after an 
accord between the two providing compensation to the other for 
any advantages obtained"beyond the present status quo." " The 
sq>arate agreement between Italy and Germany called for only 
the joint use of influence to mflintflin the status quo on the Otto- 
man coasts, leaving a free hand regarding agreem^ts on the 
Egyptian question." Germany further recognized the extension 
of the casus foederis with all its implications to the event of a war 
between Italy and France arising out of the latter's aggression in 
Morocco or Tripoli, and engaged to favor Italian claims to acqui- 
sitions as a result." A final protocol, signed by all three parties 
on the same day (February ao) as the other documents, declared 
that the treatdes, thou^ separate, were to be considered parts of 
a general accord of spirit. 

The heavy obligations assumed by Germany and forced upon 
Austria in this arrangement indicate the value Bismarck set 
upon retaining Italy in his system of alliances and coalitions. Hei 
place had indeed become pivotal, affecting all aspects of his policy 
from the Rhine to the Dardanelles and from the Nile to the 
Danube. His intention to fulfil his promises b indicated by the 
opinion, later expressed to Crown Prince Rudolf of Hapsburg, 
that Italy must be bound to the Central Powers by gifts such as 
Nice, Corsica, Albania, and territories in North Africa." This 
was, of course, loose speaking, but showed the direction of his 
thoughts. 

The total result of the transactions of February was a strength- 
ening of Bismarck's position in all respects; while the weight of 
the obligations was in fact greatly diminished through being 

" Pribma, i, p. 43 (Amer., i, p. 104). 

" tbid., i, pp. 44-45 (Amer., i, p. 108). 

>* Ibid., i, p. 46 (Amer., 1, pp. 110-113). Articles i and ii. 

" Ibid., i, pp. 46-47 (Amer.,!, pp. 111-113). Articles iii and ir. 

" /UiJ.,i,p.ao6(AiDer.,ii,p.8o). Notesof aiiiiiteTview,Mardi 17, 1887. Abo 
in OsUrreieiMdu Rundichau, Januuv, igiii p. 65. 
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shared by England. The implication of the Tr^le Alliance to an 
immediate war with France was a closed possibiHty before the 
txeaties were signed; but the usefulness of the Anglo-Italian 
understanding remained. It only required the adheaon of Aus- 
tria to make it the foundation of a triple accord which would 
effectively block Russia's progress in the Near East and con- 
serve all the interests of the Dual Monarchy without involving 
Germany except as a last resort. The Austrians were reluctant 
to enter an ^reement embracing Italy's Mediterranean inter- 
ests, and were very doubtful about coSperating against Ruama 
with En^and on a basis admitting the latter's interests, which 
in some reqiects were more extensive than thdr own. Some 
attempt was made at a sq>arate understanding on a new basis; 
but Salisbury insisted cm Austria's adhesic»i to the agreemoit 
with Italy .*° He admitted, however, that she coidd not be ex- 
pected to take on equal interest in Mediterranean affairs.** 

Bismarck strongly advised K&lnoky to enter the accord as it 
stood, granting England's terms in order to be sure of her help, 
which now promised to be sincere and substantial. He ^rake of 
the faihire of his past efforts at a policy of conces^ons to Russia 
with at least assumed regret, but let it be seen that he had 
abandoned them. He rdterated his previous declaraticm that no 
help could be ejq>ected from Germany beyond the checking of 
France. In offerit^ this advice, he said, "I am guided only 
by the wish to see Austria strengthened even for contests extra 
casum nosiri foederis,"^ Austria did not follow his advice at 
once, but could not avoid doing so in the end. The treacherous 
intrigue against Russia was practically complete. 

n 

^th the Reichstag reduced to order and the aimy biU as- 
sured, with the Trq>Ie Alliance renewed and the attitude of Eng- 
land satisfactOTily determined, Bismarck was free to revise his 

" G.P.O.,iv,p.3ao-3ii. Febrnaiy 38, Uuch 5, HiitEfddt to the fordgn office. 
■> Ibid., iv, p. 316. March 17, Hatsfddt to Herbert Bjamuc^ 
' Ibid., iv, p. 314. Much 11, Bismarck to Rcuw. 
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pdicy in regard to Eastern Europe, reducing hia apparent support 
of Kussia to its lowest terms and allowing the anti-Russian com- 
bination to work out its results. As early as February 17, we find 
him instructing Radowitz, at Constantinople, to withdraw from 
the attitude of support to Russia so strongly assumed at the dose 
of the preceding year. Her failure to respond to his recent ad- 
vances (through Shuvalov), he said, was "proof that there is 
little or no willingness on the part of the Russian cabinet to repay 
the sorvices we are able to render it in the East with even so 
much as security against Franco-Russian aggression." In view of 
this disappointment, the significant gravity of which is here evi- 
dent, the German ambassador was, "in all questions of dilute 
between Russia and England, to avoid championing actively the 
views of Russia, . . . and to be even more careful not to oi^>ose 
those of England." As scnne chance still remained of Russia's 
coming round, Radowitz was to confine himself for the time being 
to an attitude of "reserve and impartiality." *• 

Meanwhile, the war clouds in the West cleared themselves 
away after the Gennan elections, yet not so completely as to 
leave Eutc^k quite reassured. The hme of the Gennan press in 
letting drop the recent theme of war was that it was not domg so 
for good. The utterances of Bismarck himself showed that he still 
had the thou^t of war with France on his mind. On March 2, 
he confided to the cabinet: "Our relations with France are as 
strained as ever; and we must lo(^ forward to an invasion of 
Alsace if Boulanger ever takes the helm of state." His feeling 
toward the Alsatians was significantly revealed in the remark, 
"If Alsace should be devastated, there would be no great harm 
done; for after its wretched showing in the elections, it deserves 
nothing better." With regard to Russia, he displayed a blustering 
amfidence, apparently not damped by the recent setback.- "We 
are <m as good terms with Russia now as we ever were," was his 
conunent. "The last press campaign was conducted by Jomini 
and Katkov, who are following a policy of their own."** And 
again, on March 7, he told his friend, the forester, Booth: "In 
■ C. F. 0., V, p. 119. " Ludus von BalUunixD, p. 373. 
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France all depends upon what Boiilanger does. . . . Only France 
threatens us: from Russia we have nothing to fear." ** 

This (q)timisin with respect to Russia was not shared by the 
Gennan military authorities, who since the beginning of the year 
had displayed an increasing distrust of their eastern neighbor. 
Toward the end of January, speaking with the Austrian ambas- 
sador, Moltke had seen fit to dwell upon the necessity of employ- 
ing offensive strat^y in a coming war with Russia." Several 
considerations combined to turn the attention of the German 
high conmiand in the direction of such a war. For about a year 
the Russians had been working out a scheme of reconcentration 
which shifted the centre of gravity of their active forces far to 
the west — a disposition deemed necessary to compensate for 
the superior railway facilities of Russia's neighbors." In the I%ht 
of political circumstances, these military measures took on a more 
and more alarming significance. The treaty of 1881 was nearing 
its e:q)iration, and as yet no progress had been made toward its re- 
newal. Russia had just administered a sharp rebuff to Germany's 
attempt to take advantage of its provisions. In so doing, she had 
taken the part of France in a manner that boded ill for the future. 
Decidedly, the German army could no Icstger keep its face turned 
only to the westward. A movement of troops to the eastern 
frontier quietly set in.** From this moment unquestionably dates 
the conviction that Germany's military resources were still in- 
adequate and in need of further expansion, and even a shift of 
competent opinion round to the point of view that Russia, not 

■* John Booth, PtrsbtUiche ErinfiervHten so ien Filnten Bismarde (edited by 
Poschinger, Hamburg, 1S99), p. 6g. 

■• Corti, pp. 293-194. 

" Rkhudvon Pfeil,iVrMti/iiir«Mrium£jlct> Djeiutai (Leipzig, 1907), pp. tSi, 
i8s. 

** Kitnitdie Zatung, December to, 1887. "Der Uraprung der allgemeineii 
EriiBhuiig det FriedensUndes wscen offenkuDdig die ungeheuren RUstungen Fraok- 
TcichB, durch welche Deutscblftnd gezwungen wiude, die Truppeotheik in den 
ReichsUnden m belassen, die in die Sstlichen pTovinzen gebOrten. Als Rusdutd 
1887 die Hsuptmasse seiner Truiq)en nsch den Westprovinzen verlegte und in der 
nuBJschen Presse der Ton ftusseister Feindseligteit gegen Deutscbl&nd hervortnitr 
schob Deutichland nun eisten Male einige BataHlone und Schwadronen an die bis 
dahin militfltisch fast eutbUtsste Ostgribue." 
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France, was the chief military danger to the empire. Hie influ- 
ence of this conviction upon German foreign policy, however, 
was slow in making itself felt, and did not become fonnidable until 
late in the year. 

For a time, too, the military threat was accompanied by a real 
danger that the rapprochement between Russia and France would 
develop into a definite agreement. Flourens had exerted himself 
to make the most of his c^portunity, probably dreaming even of 
an eventual defensive alliance. Following his usual preference for 
informal negotiations through secret agents, he first suggested 
the establishment of a channel of confidential intercourse with 
the Tsar. Alexander approved the suggestion when it was trans- 
mitted by Mohrenheim.*" Viscount Melchior de Vogtife was desig- 
nated for the mission; but on February 37, before he had started, 
Mohrenheim reported the receipt of a letter from Giers stating 
that the Tsar had decided against the pr(qx)sition.*° A counter- 
pr(^>osal followed for a special agreement concerning Bulgaria, to 
which France in turn demurred.'' 

Bismarck combated this drawing together on the part of his 
two neighbors by every means in his power. On the one hand, he 
adopted a conciliatory policy toward France, going apparently 
more than half way toward closing the breach opened by the late 
unpleasantness. Ife welcomed, even encouraged, the visit, in 
March, of the distinguished engineer, de Lesseps, on a tour 
obviously designed to promote good feeling between the two 
countries. His efEusive greeting to the honored guest, in their in- 

** GorUinov in American Hiilorical SaUw, January, ipiS, p. 331. The Tmi*! 
marginal comment on the despatch was: "This might be vciy useful to us, in cer- 
tain contingencies [d un momaU donnH, snd we ought not to discouiage them." 

** Hansen, Mohrmheim, p. 36. 

"PfBiuwMfe/aArMialer, April, 1887, p. 373. "EratindiesemMonat (Mlrejist 
von Petenbuig in ^ris angefiagt woiden, was Fnnkieich thun wUrde, wenn Russ- 
land Bulgarien besetzte. Paris hat geantwortet: das kOone man sogleich nicht 
sagen, man mOsse erst sehen u. S.W." Newton, tl,p,3i)3. March 8,1887, Lyons to 
Salisbury. "I bear on good authority that the Rusuant have been trying again, 
though without success, to come to a special understanding with the French Gov- 
ernment." G.P.O.,iv,p. 338. March 1 7, Hatzfeldt to Bismarck. "Lord Salisbury 
erw&hnte gestem abend aach noch die Demarcben, wdche die russische Rcgienaig 
kOnUch in der bulgariachen Fnge in Paris gemacht hat." 
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terview of March ii, ojnveyed the impression that France was in 
no danger of wai so long as she behaved herself, but also that a 
grave crisis had been passed which ought to serve as a warning 
for the future. "I am happy to see you," the Chancellor is re- 
ported to have said, "now that the dark clouds liave been dis- 
persed. No one wishes for peace more heartily than I. And yet 
pet^le can believe that I am a warlike man] For a moment I did 
feai things would tumjout badly and that I should have to gird on 
my weapons and take the road to the frontier with my people. 
For I must tell you that the greatness of my yearning to live in 
peace with France would be matched by my zeal for war if ever 
France attacks or threatens us." He closed the omversation with 
high praise of the good intentions and abilities of President 
Grjvy and the French ambassador, Herbette.** 

While Bismarck was thus lulling French susceptibilities, his 
design of hindering the Franco-Rusaan accord was marvellously 
favored by an event in Russia which came near being a repetition 
of the tragedy of sii years before. This was the abortive attempt 
upon the Tsar's life, on March 1/15. There is a mysterious side to 
this event — its coimection with the German secret police. The 
effort has even been made to fix the original responsibility for the 
plot upon Bismarck." Is fedt cui prodesl, wrote Katkov on the 
i6th. The charge in that form is too gross to be pressed seriously; 
but there is scnne reason to believe that the German government 
had a foreknowledge of the attempt, which it skilfully e^loited to 
produce the maximum moral effect upon the Tsar without ex- 
posing him to actual danger. This foreknowledge was derived 

' VntlKke ZeituHg, Munh 17, 1SB7. Zur europaiscken PolitUi, v, i^. iSo-iSi. 
Uarch 18, the Belglui minlstei lepotted an account of the interview by de Lesaeps 
which he had received from & sure source: "Je ne senis pu venu i Berlin, . . . 
moi, homine paciSque, si je n'av&is pu itt certain d'y trouver Ice mCmes dispou- 
tioDi. — J'ai dit 1 TEmpereur et au Prince de Bismarck: il y a eu on Doalentendu 
entre nous. On nous a attribu£ la pcnsie de recherchcr des aUances; c'est faux. 
Nous voulons hi p»ix. M.Giivy a encore sept annCcsdeprfoidence. C'est son sep- 
tennal i lui. II ne laisseta pas djvier le gouvemement de la direction suivie 
jusqu'l pHsent. L'Empeieur et le Cbancelier ont parfaitement iccn ces assurances, 
lis m'ont dit que TAllemagne ne voulait pas la guerre. Puisque la France ne la 
voulait pas noo plus, une longue paiz s'assurait entre dies." 

* Cyon, pp. 363^366. Twoof Katkov'sMticles,onHBichi6uidi7,arequoted 
in support of the argument. 
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from the secret agents which the Prussian police maintained 
within ttie radical circles of Europe, especially in Switzerland, 
where many victims of the Socialist Law of 1878 had taken 
refuge. In the Reichstag debate on the renewal of this law in 
January, 1888, the fact was established that Police Director 
Krilger had written to one of these agents, Haupt: "The next 
attempt upon the Emperor's life will be organized at Geneva.. 
Write to me: I await your reports concerning it" ** The fact 
that this same KrUger, as chief of the secret police abroad, was 
connected with the foreign office, as well as the department of the 
interior, places his part in the affair upon a high plane of govern- 
mental policy.'* Since the agents he controlled — described by 
Puttkamer, minister of the interior, as "no gentlemen" — served 
upon occasion as agents provocateurs in stirring up German 
Socialists to deeds discrediting their party, it was more than 
hinted that they had played a similar rfile in their connections 
with Russian Nihilists for reasons of higher polity.*" The mon- 

** Slaiagrapkiscie Beriektt, seuion of 1SS7-88, p. 611. The sensfttioiul dls- 
doaum connected with the uieit by the Swisa authorities of the Germui sgenta, 
SchiOder and Haupt, were first publiihed by the Atenet Libre of Paria toward the 
end of December, 1S87. Deputies Singei and Bebel addresaed a list of questions 
concerning the diadosuics to Captain Plscher of the Zurich police, who refilied, 
affinniDg that "die voUstttndi^ Richtigkeit sSmmtlicher in dem airilckfcdgenden 
SchriftstQcke Rufgestelltea Behsuptungen festgestellt 1st." 5<ma|ra^*McAe 
BtricUe, p. 534- The detiate in the Reichstag lasted from the iTth to the joth of 
January. The govenunent attempted to deny none of the Sodsliiti' allegations 
r^anliiig its activities in Switzeriand, except the one that its aectct agents there 
had ever taken the positive rtle of atents frotocatairs. 

" /Ud.,p. 584. The ffandtufA^deuticAntiUohM was dted, giving his official 
designation as: "KBniglichpreus^scherFolizeidirektorundEt&ndigerHiUaaibciter 
im AuswSrtigen Amt." On the last day of the debate, Bebel played up this circum- 
stance to indict the entire policy of the government (p. 609) : "Herr von Puttkamer 
wird mir vielleicfat such welter bestitigen, dass der Herr Polizndirektor KrUger 
genau die Intentiones des Herm von Puttkamer und seines gegenwSitigen Che&, 
dcsFOrsten Bismarck, kennt. £rbestrntetesnicht;ichnelunean,eristmit mnner 
Anslcht einverstanden." 

<* /Ud.,p. 613. Bebel: "Ich sage, muneHerren, die rusdscbePressedenunzict 
die preusuache Polizei, dass sle afenlt frotocaleuft anstellt, die sokhe Attentate 
planen.und dass, nachdem sie rechtzutig die nisuscbe Regierung unterrichtet habe, 
das Attentat nichteurAusfOhrungkomnM. Wle welt das wafarist,wdssichnicht; 
aber ich kann Ihnen das einc sagen: nach dem, was ich Insher.auf diesem Gebiet 
erbhren babe, Un ich gendgt, alles m ^kuben." 
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strous allegation lias little to support it.*' The most that can be 
mai n tained is that the German authorities delayed communicat- 
ing their knowledge of developments to the Russians long enough 
to give the event a properly dramatic tuin.*' The reacti(m upon 
foreign policy was thereby greatly enhanced. 

The effects in Russia did work out as desired, in spite of some 
o^ntrary possibilities. A certain faction of the ruling class in 
Russia might be made all the more anxious to bring on a crisis in 
foreign affairs in order to distract the country from internal un- 
rest; but Alexander III was too stroi^ a character to be swayed 
by their agitation. His own conservative temperament and the 
political convictions of his foreign minister impelled him to cling 
with new firmness to the modem Holy Alliance. The drift toward 
France was definitely checked. 

Flourens appreciated the change in the situation and altered 
the direction of his attempt to lead France out of her isolation. 
Abandoning the direct issue between France and Germany, he 
hit upon the idea of a sort of mediation between England and 
Russia in the Bulgarian question — a subtle method of approach 
to both. Once more he set to work through private, unofficial 
channels, employing Count de Chaudotdy, who was on rather 
good terms with both the ambassador and the prime minister of 
England, and who had already been employed to sound the 

» Madame Adam contributed, in the Nonvdlt Rtttu, Angutt i, i8S8, same reve- 
latioiu of her own conceming further evidence said to have been fli«rln«w< hf the 
Swiu investigatkHU. Her statementi r^arding the source and value of hei infoi- 
mation are bi^y unsatisfactory. She writes (p. 668): "Les kttres qui fuient 
saisies sur Ics espions aUemands Schmid et Friedmann ftaUissent que Schmid 
devait inveoter un attentat. Je traduii teituellemeDt la phiase de la police alle- 
mande: ' Qudque dust dc vraiment imfortatit et tne»e incannit.' " 

" SitnograpMsche BericUe, pp. 5S7--588. Puttkamer came very near giving the 
aSaii away when he triumphantiy declared (p. 543): "Abei er [Singer] hat unter 
anderen AnfQhiiingen davon ge^irochen, dass diese Agenten der pieiuaisclien 
Polizei mit nmischen und polniachen Emigranten in Verbindung sttnden. Al- 
krdings, mcine Henen; und was war der Eifolg? Die preusdsche Polizei ist in 
der Lage gewesen, der Polizei in Petergburg das bevontehende Attentat . . ., 
nnd zwai rechtaeitig, mitcutheilen." By what could only have been a slip of the 
tongue, Puttkamer called it the attcn:^)t "gegen das Winteipalais": that attempt 
upon Alexander II failed only through the accident of the party being delayed in 
enteiing the room where the explosion took place. 
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former as to the terms of a recondUation.** C3iaudordy now re- 
sumed his attempt. Lord Lyons reports that he "spoke of 
Ftourens's readiness to give to Russia on the Bulgarian question 
advice which you might suggest, and he mentioned various things 
whidi he thought M. Flourens might be ready to do to please 
England." Hie ambassador's own conclusions regarding these 
overtures were : "that the French are hraribly afraid of our being 
led to join the Italo-Austio-German Alliance, and that they have 
been urged by Russia to exert themselves to prevent this. I do 
not conceive that the French expect to induce us to join them 
against the Germans and the German Alliance. What they want 
is to feel sure that we shall not join the others against France and 
Russia." ** Unfortunately for Flourens, such an effort came too 
late. Unknown apparently even to Lyons, the dreaded annbina- 
tion had already taken more or less definite shape. France re- 
mained isolated, then, and, despite Bismarck's recent assurances 
to de Lesseps, in very teal danger. The visit of the famous engi- 
neer had, indeed, affected the situation little on either side." 

Within a week there came another visitor to Berlin, the down 
Prince Rudolf of Austria. He was armed with a virulent memo- 
randum from the Archduke Albert, stigmatizing as a rank deser- 
tion and betrayal of Austria the recent revi^on of the war plans of 
the German general staff, whidi provided for a cotuxntration of 
offensive measures against France. Another memorandum, 
drafted by K&Inoky, l»danced these effusions by justifyii^ Ger- 
many's preoccupation with tlie French menace and reiterating 
the opinions regarding the German alliance wMch the foreign 
minister had expressed in his speeches of the preceding No* 



The crown prince's interview with Bismarck took place on the 

** Newton, ii, p. 3go. Febnuiy 25, 1887, Lyons to Salisbury. 
" Ibid., p. 399. March 39, 18S7, Lyons to Salisbury. 

• iVoujMcikc/aArMcier, April, [887>p. 375' "Hen v. Lesseps hat die Dinge in 
Beriin richtig gewheni denn uutei keinen Umst&nden wiid Deutschland den 
Angriffauf Fiankmichbeginnen. . . . Allein Hen- v. Lesseps hat in seinemcigenen 
Vaterland die DingenichtebeDM richtig gesehen. Es mag w>hrsein,dass doit nie- 
Dund jetzt an einen AngriS denkt. Aber das genOgt doch nicht, um eine poUtisdie 
Frenndachaft zmschen Deutachland und Frankreich heizustellen." 

* WSauxa,^aOsttrrrieldselieRundteh(M, Januaiy, 1911, pp. $0-61. 
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17th of the month, and turned first upon the late crisis in relations 
with France. Bismarck began by denying the existence of any 
war party in Germany, but contradicted himself immediately 
afterward by a querulous denunciation of MoHke and Walder- 
see. "They want to force me into war," he cmnplained, "while I 
want only peace. Such a causeless war would be criminal frivol- 
ity. We are no predatory state to plunge into war just because it 
suits a few such fire-eaters." He assured the ccown prince that 
Germany would never attack anybody, and that no war could 
possibly occur imless France or Russia started one. His appre- 
hensions on the score of a French attack ^peaied less acute than 
had of late been the case. He still maintained that the advent of 
Boulanger to control of the government would mean war, but he 
asserted that peace would be kept as long as verjudete Gddr- 
menschen of the type of the existing ministry remained in 
power." 

llie future war to which Bismarck most frequently referred was 
now the war on two fronts, with both France and Russia at once. 
His insistence upon the reality of this peril was doubtless calcu- 
lated to influence Austria's decision about adhering to the Anglo- 
Italian accord; for be dwelt repeatedly on the importance of form- 
ing a special combination with Italy and England which would 
enable Austria to ei^t^ Russia successfully without any con- 
siderable German aid. He advised that all care should be taken 
to stave off this double conflict until Austria's auxiliaries were 
well involved. He repeated his well worn counsel that Austria 
should let Russia walk into the mousetrap of Constantinople and 
not fall upon het until the English were engaged. If Russia 
should refrain from the attempt to take advantage of a Franco- 
German war by advancing in the East, so much the better: 
France and she could then be dealt with separately in turn. If 
war with Russia should come, Austria must act courageously and 
quickly; for the advantage would be all on her side at the start. 
Germany would lend all the aid she could spare, but it would not 
be great unless the war were with Russia aJone.^ 

* Pi:0)rain, p. 6^. Ciown Prince RudolTs report of the conveiwtioa. 

** Ibid., pp. 64-66. Biimuck's account of the interview to the caluDet is given by 
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On the following day Bismarck had a taJk with Mittnacht, who 
repeats: "To my question whether war or peace, the Prince 
answered that he could only repeat what he had said yesterday to 
the Crown Prince of Austria, who had come to interrc^te him: 
We shall not attack France. Quite apart from the advanced age 
and peace-lovii^ disposition of the Emperor, it would be a frivo- 
lous enterprise to begin a war just because our proq>ects might be 
more favorable now than later on. Besides, the French are having 
difficulties with the powder for their new rifle and with their 
melinite, and they may be even weaker with the new armament 
than with the old."^ From these declarations it. appears that 
Bismarck had been giving serious thought to the arguments of the 
military party, and that the attitude of the Emperor had been in- 
strumental in deterring him from adopting their views. The 
doubts he now expressed as to the validity of their contentions 
have rather the air of justifications after the fact for a decision he 
had been constrained to make on other grounds. That decision 
was still not necessarily final; but the pos^bilily of going back 
upon it depended largely on the chance of making the respoDsi- 
bility for a new encounter fall more definitely iq>on France. The 
train of powder leading up to a new crisis was already being laid in 
the western provinces, but it was not to catch the spark for an- 
other month. 

m 

The results of Bismarck's activity in promoting the understand- 
ing among the powers hostile to Russia were decisive for the de- 
velt^ment of Eastern affairs. His conversation with the Austrian 
crown prince had the desired effect of at last completing the 
triple accord against Russia's designs in Bulgaria. Austria found 
a solution of her difficulties similar to that which had made pos- 

Luciu8vonBa]lhauseii(p. 378}: "DerEnhenogluibeKhTbe(Uuert,das3BismArck 
socntacIuedenbetonthat,derOrient^iigeuiuiuchtsui. Sic TQidcn von Russlnnd 
sllein gnchlagen, denn das hobe tinea so enannen Nachschub, wtUirend flsteirachs 
ErJLfte schncll crecliCpft selen. Bianuurk entgegnete: HundeittauBcnd Ostti- 
tocher arien ebengoviel weit wie hunderttaiisend Rusecd und ihr Offiseikotps ki 
besser. Han mllBse nur eueigudi votsthen und nOtigenfoUs Rususch-Polen in- 
snigicreii." 

" Uittnacht, ii, p. 51. 
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sible the conclusion of the new Triple Alliance. In her note <A 
adhesion to the Anglo-Italian agreement, on March 34, she disso- 
ciated herself from the aspect of that agreement which had to 
do with the Mediterranean interests of the other two powers, 
confining her pledge of coSperation to the maintenance of the 
status quo in the Neai East and the prevention of the aggrandize- 
ment there of any single power at the ei^nse of others.** Hie 
cranbination was now complete, although its basic principles were 
not defined with all the clearness that might be desired. It served 
at least to hold Russia to a stalemate in Bulgaria, to block her 
designs without requiring Germany to abate her own ostensibly 
favorable attitude toward them. As a German pditical writer 
annoyingly remarked, "Russia dares not attempt what Germany 
has declared a hundred times she will not move a finger to 
prevent." " 

AH Russia's efforts to amend the situation in Bulgaria after 
the retirement of Kaulbars had come to nothJi^. 1^ regency 
remained obdurate in its refusal to bow to Russia's will; and an 
attempt, carried on throu^ the Sultan, to arrange a coaliticm 
government admitting pro-Russian elements broke down before 
the end of February.^ Russia could see her way to no definite 
action. A deadlock set in, with no election of a prince in prospect, 
but with the Russian cause sinking lower with every day of delay 
and successful defiance. A coup d'£tat attempted by Russia's 
partisans at Silistria, on March 3, only cast further discredit upon 
their cause. Giers was reduced to declaring that the rising " had 
paralyzed all his efforts to find a solution, and that he did not 
think that for the present there was any other alternative for 
Russia than to wait and see the turn events would take ' les bras 
crois6s.' " *' 

There was another alternative, that of armed mtervention, but 
it was one against which Rus^a had already decided and one 
which she was less able than ever to attempt. It involved the 

* PribniD, i, pp. 3g~^ (Amei., i, p. gS). March 34, Eiiolyi to Salisbuty. 
" PraaHsche JakrbUcher, April, 18S7, pp. 371-373. 
•• P. P., r888, cii, Tmtey no. i, pp. la, 37, 44, 69, 
** Ibid., p. 8i. ^ril 20, 1887, Morier to Saliabuiy. 
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risk of a war In which she would have to face three Great Powers, 
not counting Germany, whose forces would more than offset those 
of her only possible ally, France. The situation was hopeless. 
Even if the support of England and Italy somehow failed Austria, 
there was still Germany to be reckoned with as an obstacle in the 
way of a Russian victory. Hie words of Dilke are significant: "In 
surveying once more the entire field, a fact that must strike the 
observer is that . . . there is one obvious consideration which 
makes against an attack by Russia against Austria. In simple 
language it may be expressed by the phrase, ' It is heads I win, 
and tails you lose,' for Austria against Russia, for however com- 
pletely beaten the Austrian forces might be, Germany could not 
. . . allow Austria to be seriously dismembered. It is the knowl- 
edge possessed in Russia of this fact which, more than the speeches 
of Austrian and English and Italian members, has caused Prince 
Bismarck's advice to be up to the present time followed in the 
main at St. Petersburg." *° 

Bismarck did not conceal from Russia the fact that she would 
have to reckon with the German army if she threw in her lot with 
France. To the Grand Duke Vladimir, the third distinguished 
visitor with whom he conversed in the month of March, he de- 
clared that Germany would not be frightened by the prospect of 
having to fight France and Russia at once. "Germany," he said, 
"is perfectly capable of waging a war on two fronts. She can 
spare a million men for the defence of hei eastern frontier." *> 
The statement was intended to demonstrate to Russia the value* 
lessness of a French aUiance, and it was not mere bravado. The 
thought of a war on two fronts had become definitely rooted in the 
minds of Germany's leaders, both pohtical and mihtary; and pre- 
cautions against such a conflict were being taken. But Bismarck 
stJU had in view tiie possibility of avoiding the contingency by 
cajoling or threatening Rus^ into remaining quiet while he dealt 
with France. He even went so far as to revive the Shuvalov 
proposal for a special agreement making Germany's neutrality 
with respect to Russia's designs upon Turkey a quid pro quo for 
Russia's non-intervention in Germany's quarrel with France. In 
** Praent PtuUhn, pp. 50-51. ** Ludus von B&llhauMii, p. 378. 
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view of the fact that a combination had just bera created which 
assured the failure of any Rus^an projects in the Near East 
without need of action by Germany, this proposition had now 
become a suflSciently disloyal snare. 

But worse was behind. If Russia would not simply grant Bis- 
marck's interpretation of the casus foederis, she mi^t be forced 
into a position which would allow her no opportunity to contest it. 
In the crisis of February she had refused his appeal, and since 
then she had carefully kept out of complications in Biilgaiia 
which might call into question the designated quid pro quo. Be- 
fore Germany came once more to grips with France, Russia's 
hand mi^t be forced and a situation develqwd which would 
effectively distract her attention from events beyond the Rhine. 
Hie existence of the new anti-Russian entente made it possible to 
face with equanimity the risk of a general European war which 
such an adventure involved. 

As a means of reviving Russia's interest in the Bulgarian ques- 
tion, Bismarck even attempted the expedient of stirring up Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg, despite assurances conveyed in a letter 
of January 30 from the Emperor William to Alexander III that 
Germany would use all her influence to prevent his return to Bul- 
garia." The prince records that, on March 24, a private emissary 
of Bismarck, one Dr. Langenbuch, came to his retreat at Darm- 
stadt seeking a personal audience. He was refused, but left word 
with Alexander's private secretary that he had come to invite the 
prince to return to Bulgaria.** Five days later came Freihen von 
Biegeleben, who had represented Austria at Sofia during Alexan- 
der's reign, to paint in rosy colors the prospect of his speedy re- 
turn to occupy, no longer a mere princely, but a royal throne. 
The prince steadily refused to be tempted into any action not 
formally sanctioned in advance by Germany and all her associ- 
ates.** There followed a series of conferences at Vienna, in which 
K&hioky, Stoilov for the Bulgarian regency, Langenbuch as the 
agent of Bismarck, and Alexander's private secretary, Menges, 
took part. Langenbuch urged the Bulgarians to recall Alexander, 

■ G. F. 0., V, p. i6s. " Corti, p. aps- 

** IW., pp. 195-398. Ftom AksuKkr't memoniidaiii. 
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trusting to the support of Germany and her allies. He even went 
so far as to assure StoOov that Germany was prepared to admit 
the Balkan status quo as included in the casus foederis of her Aus- 
trian alliance, and to recognize Russian intervention in Bulgaria 
as casus beUi.^* His authorization for making such statements 
remains doubtful, since he carefully avoided assuming any official 
status throughout the affair. The whole intrigue was rendered in- 
effective by Alexander's persistent refusal to move unless backed 
by format commitments." These Bismarck would never give. 
The only result of the conferences was to demonstrate to all con- 
cerned that if they desired more activity in Bulgaria, th^ must 
look for another instrument than Alexander to bring it about. 
The substitute was suggested by Alexander himself, in the person 
of Ferdinand of Coburg, on whom the Bulgarians already had 
their ^e." On the Bulgarian side, Stoilov displayed an indiffer- 
ence as to personaUties, but took careful note of the attitude of 
the Coitral Empires. "££lnoky," he wrote, "seemed less Rus- 
sian than formerly, and apparently contemplates a solution of our 
problem excluding consideraticm of Russia." " And behind 
K&lnoky stood Bismarck, ready to welcome a new turn of develop- 
ments in the Bulgarian question. 

All these underhand negotiations with Prince Alexander spring 
frcnn an q}parently extraordinary reversal of Bismarck's poUcy 
toward the former ruler of Bulgaria. Yet in reality, the incident 
is by no means the most obscure and suspicious of this troubled 
period in the Chancellor's career. 'Ha was simpfy playing an un- 
scrupulous and well hidden game. Officially he had not com- 
promised himself. Alexander was sure his personal animosity 
remained undiminished.** He left untouched the question of the 

" Cotti, p. 300. Communicated to Mengcs t^ Stoilov. 

" Ibid., pf). 199-301. McmortDdnm by Menges. 

■ See below, p. ao6. *• Corti, p. 301. 

■* IKd., p. 198. See also Ludiu von BallhauKn, p. 377. Uodei the date ManJt 
18, Lodiu recxwd* tbe curious incident: "Ganzwfitend warder FOntauf die Fnu 
Krotqnimesi mid die Primeas Christian, wekhe den Kronprinzen von Ostendcli 
swiicImo dch genommen hstten und ihm zugeredet, Osteneich mUsse den Batten- 
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prince's maiiiage. A logical inteipretation of his conduct was at 
once offered by Lord Salisbuiy, who was infonned of the affair 
through the prince's correspondence with Queen Victoria. Bis- 
marck, wrote the English minister to his sovereign, was aiming to 
involve Russia seriously in Bulgaria in order to have his hands free 
to deal with France." Salisbury probably pushed his interpreta- 
tion too far in assuming that Bismarck deured to provoke a gen- 
eral European war. Such a result of bis policy would not be 
inevitable; while it could be attained more easily in other ways if 
he really desired it. Many ccmsiderations worked against it. New 
wedges has just been driven between Russia and France, A safe 
rampart had been built up against Russian aggres^on in the Bal- 
kans. The defence there would be solidified, so far as England's 
part in it was concerned, if the queen's prot£g£ were once more a 
factor in the situation. If a general war did occur, the products 
of a favorable outcome for Germany were decidedly good. Yet 
the sacrifices and the ensuing ctnnplications were to be avoided if 
possible. All that was really netxssary to the success of Bis- 
marck's design was that Russia's interest in Bulgaria should be 
reawakened and the conviction pressed home that German sup- 
port in the question was worth the sacrifice of France. The 
scheme was Mattered by Prince Alexander's cautious firmness; 
and the second cri^ of the year in relations with France was upon 
Bismarck before a new intrigue could be launched. 

** CoTti, pp. 394-295, 296,301. Eitracti and Bununaiiea from SaUsbuiy** letters 
were attached by the queui to her letter of April 7 to Prince Alenmder. 



CHAPTER Vni 

THE SCHNAEBELE INCIDENT 

The atuation at the end of March, 1887, was one of calm, but 
vith clouds lowering all round the political horizon. There was 
small hope of their disappearing a>mpletely as yet: the only 
doubt was as to whether those of East or West would roll up first. 
This doubt was resolved in the month of April, which saw the 
develtqnnent of the second crisis of the year in the relations be- 
tween France and Germany. The Schnaebele incident, which at 
this period brought the two countries so near to war, has impor- 
tant complications reaching both back and forward of the time, 
thickening the plot without making it much more inteUigible. 
One of these threads leads back to the unsatisfactory local condi- 
tions in Alsace-Lorraine and Bismarck's attempts to influence 
them. Another leads to the recurring problem of his intentions 
toward France, which continued to be more than suspect. Still 
another leads to the Le^ue of the Three Emperors, with its 
promise of a free hand in the West, which was due to expire in 
June. An elusive but interesting clew leads forward to certain 
later disclosures concerning the relations of the Bismarcks with 
the police (^cer who plays the clumsy villain of the piece. 

The earlier crisis of the year, accompanying the elections to the 
Reichstag, had had some of its most deplorable and unprofitable 
manifestations in the annexed provinces. Bismarck had urged on 
the admiaistration there to acts provocative both of France and of 
the local population. While designed ostensibly to influence the 
elections, these measures entiled far more serious possible con* 
sequences, which were frankly faced. The preparations for them 
went even so far as discussion between the civil and miUtaiy 
authorities a)nceming their respective r61es in the event of 
mobilization.' It is to be noted that these discussitms did not 
cease with the passing of the acute phase of the crisis of early 
' Hohenlohe, ii, pp. 406, 4og (Amer., ii, pp. 37», 3747-375). 
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February. On the very day of the Reichstag elections, Bismarck 
was urgii^ the prosecuting authorities of Alsace-Lorraine to 
greater activity against possible internal enemies in time of war.* 
So far as influencing the elections was concerned, the efiorts of 
the government only defeated themselves.* The old set of pro- 
testing deputies was solidly returned. The entire German 
bureaucracy, from Statthalter down, was furious at the outcome, 
and seethed with threats of stem rq>risals upon its luckless 
charges.* Projects of all kinds were discussed, even to the parti- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine among Baden, Bavaria, and Prussia.* 
Bismarck was at first inclined to radical measures, but, finding 
the Emperor opposed, later repudiated them himself.* Only a 
severe pn^ramme of local repression was inaugurated, in the 

■ Hahenh^,u,p.4io(Amer.,u,p,376). Febiuuyii, Bismarck to H<Jien]ohc. 
" Euier DurchlBUcht duf ich daher nir hochgcneigten ErwigUDg itelkn, ob ea nkht 
ftDgezeigt ui, ugeskhu der Gefahim, welclie im Kriegsfalk derMobiliiiachiing und 
den EbenbBlmveifaiiidunf^ dunJk iulindisdie Feiiide ermducn kOiinen, dem 
Hemi SU&tsaeknUlr und der leidullndischeii SUatsanwiltsduit wegen ihres pas- 
siven Veilulteiu Voilultungen zu machen." 

■ Ihid; ii, p. 407 (Aider., ii, p. 373}. Febmary 11, HohetdiAe to Bimuick. 
" Ueberiiaupt habcn die Befdrdituiigea vot dem Knegc, die in Deutachland KOnstig 
auf die Wahlen wiiken, hier den entBegengextstea Effekt, da der Elwas-Loth- 
linger meint, man kttnne nidit wissen, wie die Sache ausgehe, und da ddife man aidi 
nicht kompiomittieten und tue am idOgsten, die alten Abgeordneten zu wfihien." 

< JhU., ii, p. 410 (Amer., ii, p. 376). February 11. "Die Wahloi sind, wie 
erwaitet wurde, ichlecbt auigefallen, und es wird bier unter den deutachen Beamten 
mel darflber gequochen, was geachehen mUsse, um dem durch diesen franxOobcben 
Getinnungsausdiuck beleidigten deutachen Natioiialgeflllile Satisfaktion at ver> 
achaffen. So mdnt cinu, man soUe den Landesausachuss auffaeben, der andie, man 
aoUe den Ekass-Lothiingem daa Wahliecht zum Reichatage oehmen." 

• IHd., ii, 'pp. 4i»-4i3 (Amer., ii, pp. 377-380)- March 19. 

* /Md.,ii,p. 4i4(Amer.,ii,p. 380]. Mitbn«cht,ii,iq>. 51-53. March iS, intcr- 
vtew with Bismarck on this subject: "Der Kaiser der imvorigenHerbst im Elsass 
K> gut en^ifangen worden, wUide auch id sticngen Maasregeln nur ungem ent- 
schUeBaen." Busch, iii, p. 167 (Amer., ii, p. 40S; Taf^mcUil^ttr, iii, p. 319). April 
18, Bisnuuck told Busch: "To unite it to Pnisna would atrengthen by thirty votes 
the ^^wsition in the Lower House of the Piusuan IMet, where things are now very 
tolerable. Hie Bavarians will not hear of it either, and still less the pe<^te in Baden, 
who are in abaohite tenor of such a change. If we were only living in the time of 
Charlemagne, we could remove the Alaatiana to Poaen, and place the inhabitants of 
the latter country between the Khine and the Vo^es, or form an uninhal»ted desert 
between ouiselves and the French. As it ia, however, we must try some other 
method." 
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foim of passport requirements, censorship, police activity, and 
prosecutions foi disloyalty.^ 

Among the last of these measures was a case, the Klein trial, 
involving one Sdmaebele, an Alsatian who had emigrated to 
France and become a French police officer. By a somewhat 
questionable legal procedure, Schnaebele was indicted before the 
Lnperial Court at Leipzig for hi^ treason against the German 
Empire. Upon direct authorization frora Bismarck, who in- 
formed the department of justice, on March 12, that "from a 
political standpoint, he saw no obstacle in the way," warrants 
were issued for his arrest whenever he should appear on German 
soil.' They failed of execution, since Schnaebele, warned of his 
danger, suspended the little trips in the interest of the League of 
Patriots and the French war office which had brou^t about his 
indictment. He was taken at last by a ruse. Invited to a con- 
ference over certain local matters by a German police official, he 
crossed the frontier on April 20 and was instantly seized by secret 
agents, who carried him off after a struggle in which it was even 
uncertain on which side of the line the arrest took place. 

Whether or not the German authorities were acting under ex- 
plicit instructions from higher quarters was never established. On 
the assumption that Bismarck himself was responsible, his French 
biogn^iher, Welschinger, still speaks of the affair as "le guet- 
apens de Pagny-sur-Moselle invent^ par lui pour effrayer et mater 
les Lorrains annexes." ' The hypothesis is a plausible one, in 
view of the antecedents of the event; yet the complications in- 
volved are too serious to make it tenable as a leading motive . 

All the circumstances of the case at once made it a matter of 
international significance. The original right of the German 
authorities to indict and arrest a French citizen on a diarge of 
treason was at least questionable. Then, too, the arrested man 
was in the employ of the French government, wearing its uniform, 
and in performance of his duties at the time he was t^en. The 
very question of whether or not the arrest was made on German 



i, pp. 4i»-4i4 (Amer., ii, pp. 377-38<»)' 
■ C.F.0.,vi,p.i8i,D0te. 
' Henri Wdscbiager, Bismareh (id ed., Paris, 191 j), p. 3 
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tenitory was in dispute. Finally, the capture had been brought 
about through a most dishonorable stratagem. Out of all these 
complicati(Hia, the last became the decisive issue and proved the 
only one upon which the German government recognized that it 
must yield. Had the point not been quickly and clearly estab- 
lished, infinite and dangerous possibihties of diplomatic contro- 
versy lay ahead. 

The incident took place, moreover, in an atmo^bere still 
scnnewhat disturbed by another diplomatic flutter. Early in April 
had come the disclosure of a scandal in (he French war office in- 
volving a German officer, one of those licensed international spies 
known as military attaches. Much unpleasantness resulted. Hie 
BerUn Post went so far as to write: "The French ask us to recall 
our mihtary attache. We may go further: we may recall our 
ambassador." It was reported in Paris, with some foundation, 
that the statement was actually taken from the mouth of Bis- 
marck.** This affair had hardly blown over when Schnaebele's 
arrest to<^ place. 

There was at first little disjwsition anywhere to regard the new 
incident as likely to lead to serious consequences. Investigations 
were opened on both sides to determine the facts of the case; and 
it was supposed that communication of their results between the 
governments would soon lead to an orderly settlement. Yet there 
was cause for misgiving in Bismarck's telegram of the 32d to the 
German charg£ d'affaires. Ignoring all the political and legal 
questions involved, the Chancellor simply said: "Schnaebele 
will be set at liberty immediately, if the investigation in progress 
establishes his innocence." "■ Bismarck saw in the situation no 
reason for moderating the tone of his public remarks about France. 
On the very day of this telegram, in a speech before the Prussian 

" Tima, April it, 1887. Paris, April ir. "This was not bravado, tor a Beriiu 
lettei fXaXtA that Prince BUmarck was much irritated, that he expressed himeelf 
with his usual frankness before several Ambassadors, and that the Poa had umply 
reflected his remarks." Hansen writes {Mohrenham, p. 3S) that Count MUnster 
told one of Hansen's friends that Bismarck had telegraphed him: "Si on vous 
demande le changement de notre kttach£, ripondez que vous avei ordre de partir en 
m£me temps que lui." 
" C. F. 0., vi, p. r83. 
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Landtag, he threw his customary allegation of incurable hostili^ 
in her face with all his usual studied brutality." Hiis disregard of 
French susceptibiUties, indeed, only foreshadows a still greater 
ruthlessness of treatment after the affair bad become mtich more 
critical, casting suspicion upon the honesty of his intention to 
bring it to a peaceful outcome. 

As day after day went by, the tone at Berlin began to grow 
am^ant, and the contention to assert itself that the right was all 
on Gennany's side, barring only a failure to take up the matter 
diplomatically instead of simply through the police." Excuses 
were made on this score throu^ the German diarg€ d'affaires at 
Paris, the government maintainii^ that it had been kept in igno- 
rance of the action of the courts." In this coimection it may be 
noted that more than a mtmth had elapsed since the issue of the 
warrant, during which time the matter would probably have 
given rise to a good deal of official correqiondence. Further tele- 

■* iMm, xii, p. 404. The debate wu on the recoDdtktkn with Rome, to which ft 
qteakei objected on the ground that it could not be pennuient. Biimuck replied; 
"Nach Ihier Meiaung mtbsten wii ktich heute noch in Venulks itehcn, ikU cb 
nicht mOglkhist, miteineriokii^eriacheD Nation, wie die fnuufiuacbe, die tuu in 
jedem Jahihundeit drei bb vier Mai angefallen hat, einen dauemdcn Fne<lcn zu 



** Tima,AfiAat, Beilin, April 35. "Itis,perhapB,natui»IfarFrendiwTiten, 
who nnut feel convinced that M. Schnaebele wu a spy and an anti-Geiman Intri- 
guer, to soothe their mortification at his arrest by trying hard to believe that he wat 
c^tured <w the wrong ude of the border, but they win soon be ondecelved on thit 
point, and ttiit proved, the French Government will hnve zxithiog whatever tc com- 
plain of. The rnost it can say will be to express a regret that a proper diplomatic 
communication on the subject of M. Schnaebele was not made direct from Beriin to 
Paris instead of the German Government taking the law into its own hands in a 
maimer which, though rightful and effective, must be admitted to be a little brusque 
and uncustomary." (The corre^>ondent, Mr. Qiaries Lowe, takes the German side 
pretty consistently in this crius, faithfully reflecting the donunant public opinion as 
it was shaped by authoritative bflueoce.) 

'* Ibid., April 36. Paris, April 15. "A tel^ram from Prince Bismarck con^ 
municated yesterday to M. de Flourens by Count Leyden, the German Charg6 
d'Afiaires in Paris, explained that if the course of diidomacy had not been followed 
from the outset it was because the High Court of Justice at Leipsic took the initia- 
tive in instituting proceetUngs and ordering the arrest of M. Schnaebele without 
informing the Imperial Chancellery at Beriiu, wliich did not intervene in the affair 
until the matter wu brought before it by the French Government." The tdegram 
of ^ril 34 printed in the German foreign office publication (vi, 19. 183-184) bean 
only upon the pout of the govenmient'i lack of knowledge. 
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grains from Bismarck tx> Paris had asserted that the arreat was 
proved to have taken place on German soil, and that, even sup- 
posing a ruse to have been employed, this was less regrettable 
than the partidpatitm of a French official in conspiracies in the 
Reichsland." 

But the French government was able to bring forward evidence 
giving the aSair an entirely special character. The letters frcan 
the German police commissioner, Gautsch, inviting Schnaebele to . 
the fateful rendezvous were found, and photogr^hic copies of 
them sent to Berlin. On the 25th, the French ambassador laid 
these, together with the other documoits in the French case, be- 
fore Count Herbert Bismarck. 

Upon si^t of them, the French ambassador reported, Count 
Bismarck was " visibly put out of countenance." '* His admission 
that "it was a regrettable ruse " smacked more of disappointment 
than contrition. While he could not approve the proceeding, he 
said drily, he did not e:q>ect "diivalrous consideration " from sub- 
ordinate police officers." The French case, as stated by Flourens, 
was, briefly: "It is not Schnaebele who was called to the Sroa- 
tier by somebody or other; it is the police commissioner of 
Pagny who was summoned by the police commissioner of Ars on 
official business. That alone made the arrest illegal."" The 
argument was unanswerable, yet Herbert Bismarck merely re- 
plied that he would have to look further into the material. Al- 
though the Chancellor at once' recognized the validity of the 
French argument, in a marginal note on Herbert's report, it was 
not until the fourth day following the interview that the unhappy 
Schnaebele was set at liberty. During the interval, the strain on 
international relations increased rather than diminished. 

By the 26th, the delay was already beginning to get on the 
nerves of the French. " So far as one can judge at present," wrote 
Lord Lyons to his government on that date, "the French axe 
irritated beyond measure at the arrest at Fagny, but general^ 

- G. P. O., vi, p. 184, note. 

** Pagis (Senate Report), p. 131. See olio Daudet, Bismarck, p. \m< >nd ao 
Brtide by Valfiey in Figaro, May 17, 1890. 

" G. F. 0., vi, p. 185. April 15, Habert Bismaick's menMiaodum. 

" Pagte (Senate Report), p. 131. ^ril 15, telegram fram IFlouieni to Heibette. 
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they still shrink fiom war. It will not, I conceive, be difficult for 
Bismarck to keep at peace with them, if he ceaJly wishes to do so. 
Hie dai^r is that they are persuaded that he is only looking out 
for a pretext, and that however much they may now give way, 
he will be bent upon htmiiliating them tUI they must resent and 
resist."" If this was Bismarck's design — and much in his con- 
duct certainly points that way — it had well founded prospects of 
a favOTable result, and, in fact, came perilously near to success. 
General Boulanger had reacted to the crisis with all the rashness 
that the Germans could have expected of him. He advocated a 
military demonstration on an imposing scale, and even took meas- 
ures in prq>aration for it on his own responsibility.*" Some of his 
colleagues in the ministry, including Cioblet himself, supported 
bis proposals against the advice of Flourens to rest quietly on 
Fran<%'s legal case; and the intervention of President Grivy was 
required to put a stop to the comprombing programme." Such 
measures would unquestionably have increased the gravity of the 
situation; they might well have led to the clash which Bismarck 
had been predicting for months. 

With matters in this feverish state, the German government 
continued its exa^ieratii^y deliberate and arrogant conduct of 
the case. On the aSth, the ministry of justice, in disregard of the 
evidence submitted by France, issued a report giving only the 
baldest statement of events, admitting no fault, charging no mis- 

" NcwtoD,ti,[:f>.40o-4oi. April i6,Lyoiu to Solisbuiy. 7tnKT,April38. Paris, 
hpA 17. "Host of this mondng's iiewEp«pers agkin icfer to the Sdinaebele Ind- 
dent, and several of them ask wbethei Prince Bismarck, by delaying the negotia- 
tions for the settlement of the question, does not hope to push the French to the 
conunisGUin of some act of folly. The journals therefore unanimously declare that it 
is more necessary than ever for the public to remain odm." 

** G. F. O., vi, p. 186. April 37, report of the German military attacbf at 
Paris. 

" Pagts (19. 333-334) relates that, when Herbette returned to Paris on May i, 
Goblet greeted hhn with the eidaioation, "L'iaddent est dos, soiti Mais 3 eflt tit 
peut-Ctre prifirable d'en finir par la guerre avec toutes ces querelles d'Allemandsl " 
Pagis adds : " Pour tvltei la piige, lliabQetj du Ministre des ASaiies itrangires et 
de son reprfsentant i Beriin n'aurait peut-£tre pas sufG, si la haute autorit£ du 
Pr&ident Gr6vy n'itait pas venue ftleui aide." Seealso Freycinet,p. 371- "Au 
B£niCral qui se jetait i la tiavetae et se campait fi&tement, H lanca ud joui cette 
^MBtrophe: ' On diialt que vous voules amener la gueriel ' " 
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take to anyone.** Next day, Herbette received the German gov- 
ernment's final pronouncement upon the matter. 

In the stiffest possible terms, Bismarcic justified every action 
taken on the German side, except that of the agents who actually 
performed the arrest, even denying any complicity between thnn 
and the official who had issued the invitation to the rendezvous. 
"The undersigned ventures to h<^," he wrote, "that the docu- 
ments communicated will convince the ambassador that the 
judicial order for the arrest of Schnaebele was well justified, and 
that it was executed entirely on German territory without any 
violation of French sovereignty. Nevertheless, the undersigned 
thought it his duty to beg the En^ieror, his most gracious master, 
to command the liberation of Schnaebele. He was guided in so 
doing by the doctrine of international law that the crossing of a 
frontier, when done on the strength of official agreement betweoi 
the functionaries of neighboring states, must always be looked 
upon as carrying with it the tadt assurance of a safe-conduct. It 
is not credible that the German official, Gautsch, invited Schnae- 
bele to a conference with the object of facilitating his arrest. . . . 
Thus, while fully acknowledging the right of the German tribunals 
and officials to act as they did, he has submitted all the facts of 
the case to His Imperial Majesty the Emperor, and His Imperial 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to decide that in considera- 
tion of the reasons of international law in favor of the uncondi- 
tional security of international negotiations, the aforesaid Schnae- 
bele shall be set at liberty, notwithstanding his arrest on German 
territory and the evidence there is of his guilt." ** 

The entire note breathes the vety (^posite of regrets and con- 
ciliation. Its haughty language clearly proclaims the writer's 
vindictive disappointment at a lost opportunity. It might have 

>* The report, printed in the NoriietUsche Atttem»nt Ztilung, read in put: "In 
Folge da GestHndnimei Klein's ertbeQte der UDtenuchungsikhter dem ihm beige- 
gcbenen Crimiuil-CoinimsBU v. Tausch den Auf tng, auf den des L&ndesvemthes 
bcvdiuldigt^D f ran rfwwrh^Ti Pnl i jpuf .n nnmi aaa r Schiuebele xu fahnden und ihn, un 
Falle et du deutiche Gebiet betieten sollte, xu verhaften und voizufUhren. In 
AusfOhrung dicM* Auftnges ist Sduwebek am 10 d. M. veiWtet worden." 

" C. F. 0., vi, pp. 187-1S9; Staatsardth, 1SS8, ^. 138-130. Truulation from 
the Ttatts, May 1. 
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been only the opportuuify of striking a blow at the iiritating 
opposition in Alsace-Lorraine; but necessarily such a blow would 
have carried further and have been keenly felt by France. In the 
actual case, France was officially, as well as sentimentally, most 
deeply concerned. Bismarck's insistence upon his case was in 
no way d im i n is h ed by the fact. Every point on the German side 
was unconditionally maintained by him; only the preservation 
of some wretched letters had cut the ground from under an ex- 
cellent opportunity of dispute, in which arguments might easily 
have led to blows without any one's being able to say clearly 
who started the fi^t. Many contemporaries sagely remarked 
upon France's good fortune in being able to produce the decisive 
letters.** Had they not been forthcoming, it would have been 
very difficult to avoid the choice between national humiliation 
and war. As it was, the French government simply made a brief 
reply, formally taking exception to some of the secretary's state- 
ments, and gladly let the whole affair blow over.^' The final 
decision to release Schnaebele — caried out only on the 29th — 
was, as the official note admitted, made by the Emperor himself. 
He was far from pleased at so much having been made of the 
affair, and long retained a grudge against Cotmt Herbert Bis- 
marck as somehow to blame for it.** 

If Bismarck was seeking a quarrel with France, he must have 
realized that, in order to derive any benefit from Rush's promise 
of neutrality in the tieaty of 1881, the responsibility must be cast 
in plausible fashion upon the other ^de. The crisis of February 
had shown him at least that much. Several circumstances point 
to the conclusion that he was trying to provoke France into giving 

" Daudet (Bismarck, p. i zS) writes that Schnaebele testified to a rigorous sesidi 
by the agents who arrested him, one of whom he heaid cry in diaappointmeDt, "£r 
haxitnidai" 

** Times, May 3. Paris, May 1. 

■■ TfrnM, October 3, 1887. Paris, October 3. "ODtheoccnneiiceoftheSchiiae* 
bde afiair the Emperor of Germany, having had the papers relating to the case 
brought to him, wrote on the bock, ' Give the French theii rights, their whale rights, 
and nothing but their rights, and do not put me at my age in a position to have 
to make eicuaes,'" Hohenlohe, ii, p. 436 {Amer.,ii, p. 390). October 9, 1887. 
" Hcute frUh bci Wihuowski, der mir von der gereizten Stimmung des Kaisers gegen 
Herbert Bismarck in der AS&re Schnlbele spiach." 
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him this advantage before the trea^ of i8Si ezpu^d. But when 
the French govenunent presented an irrefutable argument and 
stood cahnly upon it through a mortal week of anxiety, there was 
no question of holding out for more. Gennany's case was less 
good than it had been in February, when Russia had refused her 
support. The disappointment expressed in Bismarck's note to 
Herbette on April 28 was made all the more keen by the consider- 
ation that this was probably the last chance to profit by that 
treaty. The Russians, far from hastening to roiew the engage- 
ment ahead of tune, as they had done in 1S84, were giving no 
sign of willingness to renew it at all.'' The Panslavist party was 
carrying its campaign into the very cabinet of the Emperor, where 
Katkov's voice was increasin^y heard in denunciation of the 
policies of Giers. That minister's tenure of office seemed actually 
in danger; and if he went, in all probability the German alliance 
would go also.'* 

In connection with this struggle at the Russian court is to be 
noted a well timed step on Bismarck's part. At the very incep* 
tion of the Schnaebele crisis, he had made an audacious move 
calculated to disarm the anti-German agitation in Russia. On 
April 20, the Norddeutsche AUgemeine Zeilung published the first 
accoimt of the secret negotiations between Russia and Austria at 
Reichstadt in 1876. The eftect of this disclosure was to show that 
Russia was, in the last analysis, herself responsible for her mis- 
fortunes, for which it was quite tmfair that Germany should be 
blamed." The irrepressible Katkov was not silenced by this 

" G. P. 0., V, p. 132. On April 14, Balow sent & veiy doubtful report ftom St. 
Peteisburg. 

■* Cyon, pp. 168, 371-375. Lucius vod BalUi&uaen, p. 381. On April 10, 
Bismarck read to the cabinet a report from Russia on the situation: "Katkoff habe 
fiber Gieis gesiegt, welcher als von DeutschUnd gewonnen angefochten werde. 
Genug — unwr VerUtltnis cu Russland eischien nach diesem Bericht lusanst 
trfibe, und Bismarck tdit diese Empfindung und wtlnscht nidtt, sic uns vorzuent- 
halten. Bouknger und Obrutscbeff konapiiieien gegen uns, das bt klar, und so 
sieht Bismarck die Lage an." 

" The most significaDt passage from the article ran : " Die UnteistUtzung der 
Orientpolitik Oesterreichs datirt keineswegs vom Berliner Traktat und ist auch 
nicht von Deutschland, sondem vom FUisten Gortschakow ausgegangen. Ueber 
Jabr und Tag vor dem Zusammentritt des Berliner Kongiesses hat FQist Gort- 
■chakow der Orientpolitik Oesterreichs diejenigen Zugeatlndnisse gemacht, wdche 
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hit, but he did find himself thrown momentarily upon the de- 
fensive in his campaign.'" The disconcerting of this powerful 
adversary and his party would have worked greatly to Bismarck's 
advantage if the crisis in bis relations with France had developed 
as for a time it threatened to do. But when the controversy over 
Sdmaebele collapsed, the advantage was lost. Russia was not 
called upon to define her attitude toward Germany in a new war. 
And the Reichstadt matter soon dropped back into its proper 
place among the factors which had determined Russo-German 
relations from the beginning. Bismarck's sudden coimter-offen- 
sive against the Fanslavists at this moment, however, falls in with 
other indications that there was more behind the Sdmaebele 
crisis than can be definitely proved. 

The indications of a desire to turn a strained situation into an 
actual conflict are, indeed, plentiful enough; but it is much mote 
difficult to establish the responsibility for bringing about the 
crisis. Certainly it seems stretching a point to suppose any causal 
connection between the pohcies of the imperial chancery and 
the actions of the police official who created the incident by his 
execution of the warrant of a "Leipzig court. But the courts were 
acting under the special inspiration of the Chancellor in these 
prosecutions for treason. Presumably he did not lose touch with 
what they were doing. The aSair of the attempt upon the Tsar's 
life reveals the existence of a decidedly seamy side to Germany's 
foreign policy, in its relations with the secret police. Moreover, a 
curious thread leads from the Sdmaebele case to the Leckert- 
Liitzow trial of December, 1896, in which the political police, and 
the Bismarcks behind them, came tmdet file for disloyalty to the 
existing government. Among the officials accused of disloyal 
activities was Commissi(mer von Tausch, who had framed the ill- 
starred plot of Pagny-sur-Moselle. 

This leading character in the plot had received very little notice 
in the current discussions of the affair — so little that, in the ver- 
dei'DnJewnikWftncluwski'nuitmdirder'nnaufrichtigen Politlk ' der deutscben 
RegieTung nuchreibt." 

** Cyon, pp. 393-197. It is to be noted tb&t Katkov nas not unacquainted witb 
frtiat had taken [dace at Reichstadt. He had piUotied the SDvenmient for its policy 
Id tbst affair in bis newspaper on Januvy 3, 1883. Semmer, p. 83. 
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sioDS sent abroad of the report of the ministry of justice, the name 
was altered to ' Gautsch,' that of the commissioner who had writ- 
ten the letters to Schnaebele." In a letter dated April 30 to the 
editor of the Temps, Gautsch protested against the confusion of 
names and stoutly maintained that he had acted with no inten- 
tion of betraying Schnaebele into a snare.** The same contention 
was made by Bismarck in his note of April 28. Granting that 
Gautsch may have been only an unconscious tool of the real 
author of the stratagem, the connections of Tausch with superior 
agencies in the German political system still remain to be traced. 

It may be of some significance for the relations of von Tausch 
with his superiors that his career was not noticeably bUghted by 
the indiscretion of 1887. Three years afterward he is found 
occupying the post at Berlin where be later displayed the ob- 
noxious activity which dragged his name before the public. Busy- 
bodies were not wanting then to pry into his past in the search for 
a Bintermann behind his exploits: they had to look, no further 
than Friedrichsruh." Eventually they hit upon bis part in the 
Schnaebele incident. Tlie Bismarcks, father and son, were ren- 
dered highly imcomfortable by the whole scandal, but showed 
themselves particularly sensitive about the affair of 1887. 

The father chose the Hamburger Nackrichlen as the vehicle for 
his denials of any connection with the rommissioner in that 
affair. "It is not improbable," runs an article of January 16, 
1897, "that the name of Herr von Tausch was hardly known in 

o Timei, April 19, May i, 1887. 

» "Monsieur — Dans I'uticle que vous pubtiez dans le nuin£ro du 30 aviil, 
article concenuuit la conununicatkni faite au minisUre des affaires ittaogires de 
Beriin par le ministire de la justice de I'empiic, il eat dit; ' A la suite de ces aveui, le 
juged'instroctionchaiBeaM. Gautsch, qui avail £ti mis iudi^>odtioa.' VeuiUez, 
je vous prie, consultei les journauz aUemands et rectifier. Ce n'cst pas M. Gautsch, 
miiis M. von Tausch, qui avait ttt mis k aa dispodtioD. M. von Tausch est £gale- 
ment commiasaire de police, mais ce o'est pas mai. Je n'avais du reate, jusqu'au 10 
avril, aucune connaissauce que M. Schnoebele devait Ctre arrSt£." 

" Times, December 11, 1S96. Beriin, December 11. "la very toany of the 
episodes related Herr von Tausch would seem to have albwed his atroiig Bismarck- 
ian sympathies to carry him beyond his purely official duties, and the maAed 
preference shown by him and his under-studies for the rlgint previous to 1S90 in 
contradistinction to the neutr Kuri has afforded his biogiaphers several opportuni- 
ties to point a moral and adorn the tale." 
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the foreign office at the time of the Schnaebele inddeot. He was 
merely a police officer, more zealous in his functions than learned 
in international law ; otherwise he would never have resorted to the 
illegal project of an official rendezvous as a trap for Schnaebele, 
when the latter could have been arrested as a voluntary visitor in 
Metz." ■* The alibi rather overreaches itself. It was precisely 
because Sdmaebele bad ceased to be a 'voluntary visitor ' in Metz 
that Tausch had had recourse to his stratagem." The Slrass- 
burger Post, which had pointed this out at the time, had also 
affirmed explicitly that, in falling back upon plots, Tausch was 
acting under orders from above to take Schnaebele, no matter 
how, and that the whole machinery of the ambuscade was under 
his direction. The inference would be that Tausch was per- 
sonaUy responsible only for bungling the details of the plot. 

Count Herbert took up the defence of the family in the Reichs- 
tag, where the case gave rise to an interpellation, and went even 
further than the ex-Cbancellor in his professions of innocence. 
His statement runs: "This police commissioner, whose name has 
been so frequently mentioned here today, came to Berlin for the 
first time in the winter of 1890. Prince Bismarck never saw him in 
his life; and I have no personal acquaintance with him either. All 
the time I was in office I never heard his name mentioned except 
on^, in connection with an unskilfully managed afiair in the 
Reichsland, of which I will say no more at this time." ** Yet Count 
^rbert had been somehow especially blamed by the old Em- 
peror for his share in the affair. Deputy Bebel contributed to the 
debate the comment: "Gentlemen, as I said yesterday, the 
Tausch system is in reality the Bismarck system. If one wishes to 
give this system a specific name, it can only be that of Bis- 
marck." " 

The revelations of 1896-97 are far from clearing up the events 
of 1SS7; but they do indicate a closer connection of the Bismarcks 
with the affair than E^peared evident at the time. The proceed- 

" JobaniKs Penzkr, FUrtl Biimardt nock saner EiiSatsiimg (Leipdg, 1897-98, 
7 v(to.),vii,p. 114. 

*• U. A. Z., AprQ 34, 1887. Strusburg, April ai. 

** Slemigrafkkcie BeriekU, sessioD of 1895-97, vi, p. 4493. 

" Ibid.,p. 4$j2. 
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ings against Schnaebele, down to his actual anest, must have had 
their sanction, in full knowledge of the infinite possibilities of in- 
ternational difficulties which that act would open up. Only the 
choice of means by the local agent proved unfortunate. When 
proof of the character of the plot was produced, Count Bismarck 
betrayed surprise and chagrin; yet the agent never suffered for 
his dumsiness. The Chancellor had let it be seen that he yielded 
solely on this issue among all those that were raised — and he 
further displayed extreme irritation at being obliged to yield at 
all. The settlement was deliberately delayed in the face of a grow- 
ing agitation in France which affected even the ministry. But 
counsels of moderation prevailed. The French government took 
its stand firmly upon an irrefutable case and could not be pricked 
into assuming a shade of responsibility for a conflict. Failing to 
throw this responsibility upon France, Bismarck knew from pre- 
vious experience that he could not count upon Russia's neutrality 
if the conflict came. Germany sunply had to back down: Schnae- 
bele was set free. After his liberation this second crisis of 1887 
passed quietly away. 



CHAPTER DC 

TEIE REINSURANCE TREATY 
I 
In the Fraaco-German crises both of February and April the 
League of the Three Empetors had disappointed Bismarck 
greatly. The fiee hand against France apparently assured by the 
treaty of iS8i had been denied him by Russia, with decisive effect 
upon his policies. Yet Bismarck earnestly desired the renewal of 
the treaty, which had less than two months to run after the clos- 
ing of the Schnaebele incident. At another time the situation 
mi^t be less unfavorable for invoking the pledge with regard to 
France — the French might take a more rash initiative, or the 
Russians might be in a better humor toward Germany. Bismarck 
realized how distasteful was the Bulgarian solution he was oblig- 
ing Russia to accept; but he might hope that relations would 
improve again, once she had resigned herself to the new situation. 
Moreover, the treaty of alliance was a useful means of influencing 
Russia's policy in the East. And, finally, it was his guarantee 
against the Franco-Russian alliance and many other unpleasant 
possibilities. Whatever may be said, or even proved, regardii^ 
the insincerity of Bismarck's friendship for Russia, no doubt can 
be cast upon the reali^ of his determination to keep (^n the 
' wire to Petersburg.' * He was prepared even to sacrifice many 
formal advantages in order to retain the essence of the agreement 
with Russia. 

' G^d^l^^ke^^ utid Eriiintnmgai, Ainerican edition, iii, p. no. In « decUistion 
read to tbecabineton March i7,i89a,BisnuTckit>ted; "Notwithstanding my con- 
fidKKe in the Triple Alliance, I haveneverlostsghtof the posaibility that it might 
at some time be dissolved; for b Italy the monardiy is not vay firmly established; 
the engagement between Italy and Austria might be endangered by the Irredenta; 
in Austria only the tnistworthiiwss of the present Emperor exdndcs a change during 
hb liletime; and it is never safe to count upon the attitude of Hungary. On this 
account I have constantly endeavored never quite to break down the bridge between 
ns and Russia." 
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For a time the very principle of the alliance hui^ trembling in 
the balance. The a>nflict of policies in Russia was still undecided 
in the early days of May, although the Katkov party was grad- 
ually losing ground before the clever and tmscrupulous tactics of 
Giers and his friends.' The pro-French faction had made some 
headway in the financial field ; and on May 5 was signed an agree- 
ment between the ministry of finance and the firm of Rothschild 
for the conversion by Paris banks of a block of Russian credit 
obIigati(Hi5.' The operation was carried out in the following 
month.* It proved the beginning of the shift of Russia's finanrial 
orientation away from Berlin and toward Paris, which advocates 
of the Franco-Russian alliance desired. Yet the obstacles in the 
way of that alliance were still too serious to be easily overcome. 
Chief among these was the mental attitude of Alexander m. The 
Russian autocrat was sincerely attached to the cause of uphold- 
ing the conservative principle in Europe and to the conception of 
the 'Emperors' Peace.' His proq>ective ally, on the other hand, 
seemed quite as de^Iy committed to the opposite tendencies of 
radicalism and 'jingoism.' The instability of the French govern- 
ment was refimphasized by the nunors, already current at the 
beginning of May, of another ministerial crisis. 

A means of saving the policy of the German alliance was fouikd 
by recurring to the proposal of a separate agreement, excluding 
Austria, made by Shuvalov in January. Giers had been unfavor- 
able to this proposal, but, on April 24, he told the German charg£ 

* Cyon, dk^t«n i and xi. There is i long UJe in ch^>ter xi cmiceniiiig the pnb- 
UcatioD in Paris of reporti alleging interierence in tbe FicDch nunisterial ends by 
Katkov and Cyon and referring to a letter supposedly written by Katkov to FloqneL 
AH this Kandal, said to have been concocted by the Gcnnan embassy, is given as the 
cause of Katkov's disgrace by his own sovereign, to whom Mohienbeim repeated it 
aa fact. The whole account of the [dot is too involved and too obviously colored by 
seU-glori6cation to constitute any definite evidence against Bismarck. Doubtless 
the German Chancellor favored all moves of the Gieis party against Katkov; but 
there is small occasion to diag him into this obscure intrigue. 

* Ibid., p. 198. A. E. Horn, A Bislory 0/ Banking i» Uu Ruaian Empir«,\si A 
BiOery of Baniinf iM AU tkt Leading Nations, ii (New York, 1896), p. 404. The 
timiuaction was a relatively small one, involving only the bond issues of the Jcaat- 
Stock Land Credit Company of St. Petersburg, which had been taken over by the 
government in 18S5 on a buis of convnsion from 5 % to 4I % interest. 

* Cyon,H).3j3-334. 
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d'affaires that, finding the Tsar tmalterably opposed to a renewal 
of the League of the Three Emperors, he had obtained his consent 
to the new combination.' The submission of a draft to the Ger- 
man government, however, was delayed for more than a fortnight. 
During this time, Bismarck used all the means at his command 
to convince the Tsar of the value of Germany's friendship. He 
made the most of Boulanger's indiscretions in the recent crias, 
which, if they had failed to bring on a war, still served to discredit 
France in Alexander's eyes.' "In the interest of the Prussian 
dynasty and of peaceful relations with Russia," he secured a for- 
mal prohibition against the marriage of the Princess Victoria 
with Alexander of Battenberg, in the shape of a document ad- 
dressed by the Emperor to the Crown Prince and countersigned 
by the Chancellor as a matter of ministerial record.^ In an inter- 
view with General Kaulbars, early in May, he used all his arts to 
produce an impression of real friendliness to Russia and of sincer- 
ity in his offers to support her advance in the Balkans — provided 
it were carried out in accordance with a liberal partition agree- 
ment with Austria.' Just how much Bismarck meant by such 
propositions was always doubtful, and had become especially so 
since the transactions of February with Italy and England; but 
he was obliged to advocate something of the sort in his character 
of ' honest broker.' He carefully pointed out that if s<Hne peaceful 

•C.P.O.,V, p. M4. 

* Litidus von BtUHuiusen, p. 385. In diocus^ug this upect of the Scluuebek 
incideiit on May 4, Biunuck obKrved: "Im Obrigen eei die fiuuSiuche R^ 
gienuig im hOchsteu Mass kompromittieit, und et werde dsfUi Boigen, dus der Fall 
weiter fniktifiziert weide." 

' /Wrf., pp. 385-386. 

■ SchiemuiD, in the Beilagi lur Aligantimn Zethuii (Munich) for Febniuy 18, 
^V>Sf publishes a letter from a friend to whom EUulban lecounted the conveisatioa. 
"Bism&rck fiagte, waium RussUnd gai kdne Anstalten xur LCsung der bulgk- 
liicben Fnge treffe. 'WtrwOrden jedenVoischlagacceptierenundauchOesteireidi 
dam bewegeu.' . , . Flint Bismarck plSdierte Qbrigens auch jetzt noch fttr eine 
hiedliche Aufteiluiig dei Balkanhalbiniel Ewischen Oesteirekh und Russltnd, etm 
In del Weise, dass Salonichi noch an Oesterrekh fiele, odei Bonit bei einei belie- 
bigcnLinie. Ei saf^.er babe sowohlauf der einen alsauf der anderen Sdtcange- 
klopft, aber kein EntgegenkommeD gefunden. 'Mil scbeint es,' sagte er, 'wdl 
beide Teile mehr wollen, als lie bekommen soUen. Bci Ihnen achielt man nach den 
■lawiscben Provinxen Oesteneichs, und Oesteireich mtichte auch gem Eimstaii- 
tinopel haben.' " 
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solution were not found, Geim&ny would stand in the way of a 
Russian victory over Austria in war.* As a personal touch to the 
interview, Bismarck condemned K&lnoky's "tactless and blun- 
dering" declarations against Kaulbars in parliament. His auditor 
was by no means won over by all this reasoning. E^ulbars felt, 
and expressed his feeling, that there were other factors in the 
situation, not to be dismissed by Bismarck's mere word; and he 
came away with the impression that the Chancellor really wanted 
to engage Russia in Bulgaria in order to gain his coveted free hand 
against France.^' This conception of Bismarck's policy had been 
current in Russia since the crisis of February. Althou^ correct 
up to a certain point, the theory still needed qualifying by the 
cmiditions that an outcome based on a Russo-Austiian agree- 
ment should mean no permanent gun to Russia, and that an in- 
tervention without Austria's consent should take place only if the 
proper combination was in existence to insure Rus^a's defeat in 
a war. 

At last, on the nth of May, Paul Shuvalov came to Bismarck 
with the Russian proposals for a separate treaty. The essential 
article proved a great shock to the Chancdlor. He had approved 
the project of January, which, in exchange for Russia's unqualified 
pledge of benevolent neutrality in a Franco-German war, had 
stipulated only Germany's approval of the closure of the Straits. 
As Giers had remarked, this last was a very remote eventuality." 
Tlie new draft provided for a nearer one. Its first artide was 
simply a mutual pledge of baievolent neutrality in the event of 

■ Schiemann. " Bisnutrck schien f Or dk Idee einei TeQuiig ohne Schweitstieidt 
mrhr pin grnnmmwi 'Weiin Sie deu Sultan stDrzeD, weHcD vii jabrw«nuii, deim wu 
stehcn mit ihm in den bcsten Beziehungen, ei lit una wicklkh rin guUr FicuimI, aba 
wir werden fUr ihn nicht die geiingste WaSe brauchen. Ein Krieg (wischen Ru9»- 
Und und Oesterreich wUrde uns sehr unbequem seiii, u£te Bismarck. Oeitemichs 
Ezistcnz iit itns durduius notwendig. SobaldalaonisuscheTruppenvcr'Vnenoder 
BrOnn encbeinen, wiliden wir gegen Russland eingreifen.' " 

>* Ibid. " Kaulbars erwidertegdassdoch Riualand scbon genug getan habe und 
gicb als Grosunacht nkbt dem aussetzen kOime, dam seinein Vonchlag entgegen- 
gearbeitet wOrde oder dau er duxchfalle. . . . Eaulban gewann abei dabei den 
Eindnick, darn Bismarck es sehr gem i&be, mnn Russland sich in Bulgarien 
festiennen und engagieien wtlrde, um seineneits gegen Frankiekh freie Hand zu 
bebalten." 

" G, P. 0; V, p. a 16. April 30, Sdiweinitz to Bismarck. 
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-war between either party and a third Great Power." This meant 
that Germany must pay for her free hand against France by 
granting Russia an equally free hand against Austria. Bismarck 
at once objected that such a pledge would conflict with his obliga- 
tions to Austria-Hungary. To demonstrate the reality of his 
objection, he read to Shuvalov the "text itself" of the secret 
treaty of 1879. The existence of this agreement, he stated, obliged 
him to limit his pledge of neutrality in a war between Rusm and 
Austria to the case that Austria should be the aggressor. 
Shuvalov's reply betrayed a certain lack of confidence in Bis- 
marck's judgment as to the facts of agression. He declared 
that the nature of the conflict of interests between Russia and 
Austria in the Balkans rendered the question of agression ex- 
tremely complicated, and that the clause had been purposely 
framed as it was, in order to avoid the necessity of interpretation.'' 
The difference of opinions on this point was so serious that a week 
of n^otiations was required to find a solution. 

It must be noted here that, in communicating the treaty of 
1879 to the Russian ambassador, Bismarck was violating his en* 
gagement with Austria to hold it secret. He had written to 
Vienna, on May 8, concerning the advisability of publishing this 
document, but had as yet received no rq>ly." In his later ac- 
counts of the interview with Shuvalov, he admitted only having 
described the terms of the treaty.^' In order to protect himself, 
he then asked Austria's permission to supply Russia with a copy 
of the text, and was much annoyed by the Emperor Francis 

" G P. 0., V, p. ajo. 

u KpacHuH ApxHB, i, 1921. " FycCKO-repiUHCKBe Omi>iii«aM)i." A col- 
lection of documcDts, indtiding Shavalov's reports of his coDveraatiani irith Bb- 
marck, M«y 1T-18. These reports, which are the ones used by Goriainov in writing 
his article published in the American HitUtrical Renew, Januaiy, 191S, were all 
tnnsnuttcd together to the Tsar after Shuvalov's return from Berlin. They cuitttain 
BO evidence of commaoication between Shuvalov and his government during the 
cotine of the negotiations. It is noteworthy that no documents on this first period 
<rf the negotiations appear in the German foreign office publication, while on the 
lata phase, which it covers fully, no material is avalUUe from Russian sonice*. 
For the conversation of May 11, see KpaoBLifl ApxMS, i, pp. 91-105, and 
Goriainov, p. 335. 

" G.P.O., V, pp. a7i-a7i. 

>* Ibid., V, i^. 175, 37S. Hay 15, 13, Bismarck to Reun. 
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Joseph's insisteDce that the clause defining its duration should be 
urithheld. Although this clause had already been communicated 
to Shuvalov it was omitted from the version of the text finally 
handed him on June 13." Throughout these negotiations with 
Austria, Bismarck gave the impression that he was working for a 
renewal of the League of the Three Emperors, although Giers had 
already iaformed the Austrian government that Russia had 
decided to let that agreement drop." 

On May 13 and 14, Shuvalov and Bismarck had two more con- 
versations in which they strove vainly to find a way satisfactory 
to Russia of getting aroimd the treaty of 1879. Bismarck went 
very far in assuring the Russian ambassador that this treaty was 
not a ' blanket ' guaranty of Austria. " She knows very well," he 
said, " that she would have no right to count on our support in 
case of agression from her side. It is not our intention to guar- 
antee her territorial integrity at all costs." This misleading dec- 
laration did not convince Shuvalov, who readied that Austria 
still had it in her power to undertake " all sorts of activities in the 
Balkan Peninsula which would lead to serious clashes not bearing 
formally the character of aggression, which we should have to 
endure with folded arms for fear that both Germany and her ally 
would fall upon us." " 

On the 1 7th, Shuvalov gave the negoriarion a new turn. " Hav- 
ing in mind," he writes, "the absolute necessity of adding to the 
reservations proposed by the prince ... the reservation which 
His Majesty means to attach to the case of a war between France 
and Germany," he proposed the further qualification "and sav- 
ing also, for Russia, the case of an attack on France by Germany." 
From the first, the Russian ambassador, in discussing the neu* 
trality clause, had spoken only of its application in the event of a 
French attack, taking note of Bismarck's repeated declarations 
that Germany would never be the aggressor; but certainly no 
such limitation was to be inferred from the original draft. Its in- 
clusion as a mental reservation was hardly straight dealing. Now 

>* G. P. O., V, p. 181. June 13, Biam&rck to SchweiiutE. 
■^ Ibid., V, i>. 133. May II, Schweinitz to Bum&rck. 
" KpaoHuft ApxBB, i, pp. 106-115. 
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that it was expressed in words, Bismarck protested vehemently 
against admitting it into the treaty. Failing to demolish the 
condition, he replied with a proposal of his own to make the 
neutrality clause apply only to wars of defence against any 
third Power. Shuvalov in turn objected firmly to such tying of 
Russia's hands with respect to Turkey, England, or other pos- 
sible enemies. In the face of a stubborn refusal to argue the 
point, Bismarck gave way, and, on the i8th, dictated a neu- 
trality clause unconditional except as to wars with Austria or 
France, but limited in these cases to wars of defence.^* Shuvalov 
returned to St. Petersburg to obtain a decision on the new text. 
The full revelation of the terms of the Austro-German treaty 
must have been a severe shock to the Tsar; but he did not swerve 
from his resolve to pursue the negotiations. The trend of political 
develt^ments in France was making her less attractive as an ally 
every day. The ministerial crisis there was revolving feveri^y 
round the question of whether Boulanger should be included in 
the new cabinet or not. To retain him would increase the dis- 
credit of the government in the eyes of the world; to drop him 
might well raise up a danger to the government itself. The sit- 
uation was especially fraught with danger because of the fact that 
peaceful relations with Germany appeared still far from secure.*" 
Hie new cabinet was at length constituted by Rouvier on May 
30 without Boulangei; but, as shrewd politicians had appre- 
hended, the general's popularity only increased, and, with it, the 
peril he represented to the internal and external peace of the 
cotmtry. Under these circumstances a Franco-Russian aUiance 
was out of the question." The German alliance became all the 
more demrable by contrast. 

>• KpacBult ApicBB, i, pp, 116-117. Goiiainov, in the American Hislmcal 
Rmew, Janmuy, 1918, pp. 336-338. 

" Newton, ii, p. 403. May 13, 1887, Lyons to Seliabuiy. "I have sot heard of 
any sew incident between France and Germany, but the Hi^»don and suacepti- 
bHity with which the two nations, and indeed the two Gowmmenta, regard each 
other, are certainly not diminishing." 

*> Zur europaiickm Pditik, v, p. i9g. June 9, 18S7, Enembault de Dnd»ele; 
"J*u c»ub£ . . ., Prince, avec des personnes ayant des attaches avec k gouverne- 
ment et je les ai tiouvica dans I'idie que a la Fiance n'a pas perdu ks empathies de 
U Rusue eUe a du moini ibraot£ dans ces deinkrs temps sa confiance par de tiop 
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In the situation as it was now developing, one of the determin- 
ing factors was again Bismarck's poUcy with respect to Bn^aria. 
Besides the draft of the Russo-German treaty, Shuvalov had 
brou^t with him to Berlin a proposal for rqiladng the Bulgarian 
council of regency by a ^gle regent, whose mission should be to 
restore normal conditions in the country preparatory to the elec- 
tion of a prince. Bismarck was asked to exert in favor of this plan 
"the influence which the cabinet of Berlin possesses both with 
the Great Powers and at Constantinoj^e." ** This pr(f>osal was 
most embarassing to the Chancellor, in view of the existence of 
the triple combination against Russia which he had recently 
helped to form. That he did not wish to detract from the purpose 
and effectiveness of this accord is indicated in a de^)atch of 
May 15 to Vienna, in which he made the curious statement: "If 
the Russians were certain that Austria, Italy, and England were 
firmly united ^;ainst their plans and had good prospects of win- 
ning over.Turkey, I beheve they would be inclined to seek their 
own security and avert their isolation by prolonging the League of 
the Three Emperors." *" Yet so strong was Bismarck's desire to 
bring the negotiations with Russia to a successful conclusion, that 
he promised Shuvalov he would conunission his son Count Her- 
bert to try to persuade Salisbury "to be more accommodating 
in his attitude toward the subject of the provisional regait." 
Shuvalov acclaimed this promise as a significant departure from 
Bismarck's pohcy of leaving the initiative in Bulgarian matters 
entirely to Russia.*' However limited this championship of Rus- 
sia's interests was meant to be, Herbert Bismarck was actually 
instructed to urge the British government to make some conces- 

friquenU leviremeDts politiqucE. Ne sc scstaot pu sAt t,\tc die du leudemain, on 
est natutelkinent oblie£ d'impoaer silence aux BympatMes et d'observer une pm- 
dente rfserve. Bongi<,iiialgrf,ODdoitcoiiserveita ]du3 gnnde couitome vb-i-vu 
de Beriiu poui ne pas a'aventuier dans quetque situatioik risqn£e oil la Kussie pour- 
nit Bt trouver inopinfment isolie. D'autre part, rEu^ieur Aleiandiie IH vent 
aincirement le maintkn de la paix et comme tout nouveau pas de la Russie veis la 
France, compromettrait cette paix en aloimant et imtant rAllemagne, le gouveme- 
ment nisse a'abstient de donnec une fonne concrete aux tendaiiccs actuelles de 
laj^rochement des nations nisses et fianfaises." 

»• G. F. O., V, p. l^t, ■ Ibid., V, p. 3^. 

" HpUHufl Ainm, i, i^. iM-izi. Report of May 17. 
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dons. The argument advanced was that they would be repaid by 
Russian concessions in Afghanistan, and that the new proposal 
r^arding Bulgaria would create a situation no more abnormal 
than the existing one. Salisbury replied that he would support a 
proposition to send in AJeko Fasha, former governor g^ieral of 
Eastern Rumelia, as regent.*' 

These efforts in Russia's behalf, however, did not reccmdle her 
to the effects of the disclosure of the Austro-German treaty upon 
the new project of alliance. Paul Shuvalov himself expressed 
grave misgivings as to Germany's loyally. Admitting the origi- 
nal reasons for the conclusion of the treaty of 1879, he said he 
still failed to understand its prolongation after the revival of the 
League of the Three Emperors. He thought Russia's interests 
in the Balkans required more specific support than a general 
guaran^ against Austrian attack, and suggested an additional 
article extending the casus foederis to a war ari^g out of 
Austria's interferoice with Russia's rights under the arrange* 
ments of the congress of Berlin. He also thought Germany 
should be called iq>on to show her good will by taking the lead 
in putting through the latest proposal r^arding Bulgaria.* 

Shuvalov reai^>eared at Berlin, on June 13, with the draft of an 
annex to the proposed treaty which Bismarck rightly considered 
a remarkable piece of diplomatic fatuity. It provided, for one 
thing, that Germany should notify Austria that their casus foe- 
deris could in no case extend to a conflict brought about by inter- 
ference with Russia's action in Bulgaria or Rumeha or at Con- 
stantinople.*' That the stark reaUty of Germany's guaranty of 
Austria could be effectively altered by such a pettifogging gloss 
upon her pledge of neutrality in the event of an Austrian attack 
on Russia was indeed a futile assumption. Bismarck replied: 

■* G. F. O., V, pp. 176-177. May 3i, Bismudt to Count Hubert; May 34, 
Hitifddt to the fbrdgD office. 

* Ibid., V, pp. 141-141. June 6, Schweinitz to Bumudc. 

* IbU., V, p. 150. "Mais, en ess d'aninitement, rAUenugne prCviendnit le 
CaUnet de Vienne qu'il »ginlt I aes riaques et pirib et constatenit que Unite en- 
tnve i Taction de la Russie wit en Bulgarie aoit en Ronmilie sMt i Conttantiiioide 
ne pounait jamaii aboutir ft on 'casus foederia' entre rAllcmagne et I'Autrit^ 
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"The question of what constitutes an aggressive war cannot be 
defined in a treaty .... Z^east of all . . . can words of such vague 
and elastic scope as 'empijtements' and 'entraves' serve as 
guides for determination of the future." " This whole section of 
the annex was finally omitted. 

Another section provided that "Germany will aid Russia to re- 
establish in Bulgaria a regular and legal government."** This 
condition was supplemented by a despatch repeating the prc^xisal 
for a new regency as the first step toward this consummation, and 
suggesting General Emroth, former minister of war in Bulgaria, 
for the post. For the accomplishment of this de^gn, Bismarck 
was again asked, in somewhat stronger terms than before, to 
"associate himself energetically with our efforts at Constanti- 
nople" and to "make his influence felt upon the Eurqpeau cabi- 
nets." *" The Chancellor made consistent answers to both propo- 
sitions. In a marginal note on the despatch, which was handed 
back to Shuvalov, he wrote: "As soon as there is a Russian pro- 
posal to support, we will bring to bear in its behalf whatever 
influence we may have with the Powers or the Porte — naming 
Emroth at the start. It is for Russia to speak first; we could not 
take the initiative, but our support wiU not be tacking." '^ As for 
the pledge of aid in the annex to the treaty, he insisted that it be 
qualified by the phrase, "as in the past." ** 

Disappointed at Bismarck's refusal of active coSperation, the 
Russian government refrained from going on with the project of 
a change of regents in Bulgaria. How well justified Russia was in 
abandoning this project is indicated in the negotiations to which 
it gave nse at Vienna, where the German ambassador was in- 
structed to give notice of what his government had undertaken 
to do and to urge the Austrians to common action. The ambassa- 
dor wrote, in Ms report of a conversation with K^oky, who had 
expressed doubts about all a^>ects of the proposition: "I held 
this to be a fortunate opportunity to do the Emperor of Russia a 
favor which would cost Austria nothing at all. If the Bulgarians 

>• G. F. O., V, p. 348. June 11, Bismarck to Schweiiiite. 

" Jbid., V, p. 149. " /Wrf., V, p. 178. •" Ibid., V, p. 179, 

" Ibid., V, p. 147. June tt, Bismarck to Schwdmti. 
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will have none of the general, the matter stands just as before." ** 
"Richtig," was Bismarck's marginal comment. 

Notwithstanding the disappointment over Bulgaria, the Rus- 
sian government went through with the new treaty of alliance, 
accepting Bismarck's revisions without demur. It was signed on 
June 18, the very day the League of the Three Enq>eror3 expired. 
The first article was left as redrafted in May. 

In addition to the engagements of the treaty of 1881 in sup- 
port of the closure of the Straits, Germany pledged herself to 
benevolent neutrality and diplomatic support in case Russia 
should be obliged to undertake theii defence. The two allies 
bound themselves to permit no dianges in the territorial status 
quo of the Balkan Peninsula; while Germany recc^nized Russia's 
"preponderant and decisive influence in Bulgaria," agreed to aid 
hor "as in the past" to reestablish a regular and legal govern- 
mesDX there, and prcnnised not to ccmsent to the restoration of the 
Prini^ of Battenberg." 

On the surface it a[^)eared that Russia had made a great gain 
overthetermsof 1881. Germany was restrained from supporting 
Austria in an ^gressive war and from herself undertaking any 
aggression against France. She had ^parently underwritten 
Russia's policy in Bulgaria and even very much beyond. Giers 
pointed to two facts — that the Germans had shortened the dura- 
tion of the treaty from the proposed five years to three, and that 
the signature was left by the Chancellor to Herbert Bismarck — 
as indicating how much Russia had got the best of it. The Tsar 
commented upon his minister's triumphant conclusions by the 
sin^e word, "Perhaps." ** 

In accordance with Russia's wish the treaty was kept strictly 
secret Bismarck merely informed the Austrian government that, 
despite all his efforts and the communication of the Austro- 
Geiman treaty, Russia had declined to renew the League of the 
Three Emperors. His intention was, however, he wrote, " to con- 
duct the relations among the three empires just as if the treaty 

•■ G. P. 0., V, p. iSs. June 17, Reuu to Bisnuuck. 

M Goiiaiuov, in the Ameriaut Hiiltrieat Retiao, Januuy, igi8, pp. 33&-3J9. 
Pribiam, i, pp. 306 a seq, (Amer., i, f^. 174 tt stq.). G. P. O., v, pp. 153-155. 

" Goiiainov, p. 338. 



^ 
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had been renewed." " The Emperor William breathed no vroid 
of the new agreement to Francis Josq>h when the two met at 
Gastein on August 6, although the latter expressed his regret 
at the dropping of the treaty of 18S1 ; and Bismarck assured 
Shuvalov, "I shall do the same when I see Kilnoky." *' Appar- 
ently he kept his word. An assertion in the Hamburger Nack- 
richten implying that Germany's partners in the Triple Alliance 
were informed of his action goes almost undoubtedly beyond 
the facts." Kfilnoky 's biographers agree in stating that he was 
not told about the treaty, though Molden asserts that he more 
than suspected its existence." 

But to maintain that the Austrian government was inf onned of 
the treaty is one thing : to maintain that it had no reason to com- 
plain of the new agreement and its ^plication is another. The 
latter contention forms the burden of Bismarck's defence of his 
loyalty m the newspaper articles of 1S96 which first revealed the 
treaty's existence. He bad put it forward in a letter to the Em- 
peror William, on July 38, 18S7, saying that, if Austria knew of 
the treaty, " the Emperor . . . would have confidence enough in 
Your Majesty to know that we shall use the influence the treaty 
gives us over Russian policy in the interest of peace, and never to 
the damage of Austria." *" Upon all that he needed to know 
K&lnoky was kept informed; and he regulated his policy accord- 
ingly. He knew that he could count upon no direct German sup- 

* C P. 0., V, p, 164. July 20, Bismuck to Reusa. ■ Goriainov, p. 338. 

•• Bambtirttr HackricUai, November i, 1896. "Denaelben war die RCkkveni- 
cliernDg mit RussUnd nicht unbekannt und schweilich unerwUnscht." Hofmuul, 
fi, P- 378. 

" Friedjung, Bio^aphiickes Jahrbuck, iii, p. 367 (Avjs/U*e, pg. 341-343}. 
Bertludd Moldeu, " Kilnoky," in ^J/jmetne Dattscke BiagraphU, li, pp. 16-17. 
"K. war, wie gesagt, von dem RUckvenicheiUDgsvertrage itkht UDteniditet; es 
kg jedoch nahe far ihn, die M&glkhlteit einer solchen Veieinbunng in Betncht 
lu dehen . . . Bci Eeinem Beiuche in Friedriclunih im Septembei 1887 fuhlte 
er ikh in seiner Vermuthung, dass swiacheD DeuUchlaod nod Rusdutd ein be- 
sonderes Verhfiltniss bestehe, bestSrkt, dean es fiel ihm anf , dats Bismarck, der 
■oust Unmer offen mit ihm gesprochen hatte, eine gemsse Reserve bewahite, 
irenn die Rede auf Russtand kam." Caprivi and Holstein were sure the ttea^ 
bad not been txnnmiuiicBted to Austria and Italy. See H<dienlohe, ii, p. 4S4 
(Amer., ii, p. 441); and Harden, KItf/e (9th ed., Berlin, 1910), p. 100. 

« G. P. 0., V, M". a66-«S7. 
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port in any adventures, but he knew also that another combma- 
tion had been built up to stand by hm and that there was always 
Gennany's guaranty of Austria's existence as a great power to fall 
back on. Germany had not changed her position as holder of the 
balance between Russia and Austria — apparently the 'honest 
broker,' yet repeatedly 'fiadng' the transactions in favor of one 
client at the expense of the other.^ Austria had indeed lost 
nothing by the signature of the new treaty: German policy had 
swerved not an inch farther than before in Russia's favor. The 
alliance of 1879 had lost none of its force. 

The assertion put forward in 1896 that the contracting parties 
hardly considered the possibility of a Russo-Austrian war, but 
were mainly concerned with the British threat to Russia, is 
borne out neither by the documents nor by the circumstances of 
the moment** Bismarck might have been willuig enough to pull 
this particular kind of wool over Russia's eyes; but the opportu- 
nity was not especially favorable. The Afghan boundary dispute 
was nearer settlement than ever; while En^and's opposition to 
Russia's Bulgarian policy did not loom nearly so lai^e as Aus- 
tria's. The issue in the Balkans, with which the treaty chiefly 
dealt, was fundamentally between Rusda and Austria. 

Germany's attitude toward the rivalry of these two remained 
unchanged. Bismarck was cordial as ever to his Russian ally, in- 
viting her to go ahead, but himself holding back. In Bulgaria the 
deadlock over the election of a prince continued. The Russian 



m, i, pp. 115-116. HoCmum in the Neue FrtU Pmse: "Endlich hat 
es Dur im Ostemichiichni Inteiesse gelegen, wenn Deutschland auf Giund seiner 
gnten Beaehungen zu Russland, und ak gleidtzeitiger VerbUndeter Ostenekhi in 
dcrLageblieb, ds'ehriicherMtUer'znischen Riusland und OsteiTeidi zu vermit' 
teln." 

* Bambur^ Naekrichlen, November 7, 1896. "Ein anderer als ein englischer 
AnpiS auf Riusland wird den Contrahenden wohl kaum vorgeschwebt haben und 
namentlidi keiner von Seiten Oesterreiclis." Penzler, vii, p. 144. See also Revent* 
Iow,pp.M-K. Oncken (pp. 54-^55} offers an inversion of this theory: "Sopaiados 
ea klingt, der RtlckveiBichentngsvertrag ist nicht nur ein Versuch, den Dnht nach 
Petersburg vrieder anzuknllpfen; er gehfirt sugleich in die Reihe der AnlSufe, mit 
indirekten Mittein auf die Verstftrkung des Dieibundes diuch England hinzuwir- 
ken." While supei&ially plausible, this statement is contradicted by the fact that 
the English were &nt infonned of the treaty by the Russians. Ecluutlstein, iJ, p. 
154 {Salisbury's statement to Eckardsteiu). 
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cause mi^t have been improved by the presentation of a strong 
candidate; but even its most ^cere advocates balked at such a 
figure as the Prince of Mingielia, who could never be more than 
a tool of the Tsar's bureaucracy. Russia seemed to confine her 
^orts to opposition politics, awaiting some move <Hi the part of 
the regency which might justify a new appeal to Europe for 



Bianarck was content to let the affair take its course. He 
knew how matters stood, and that the final outcome would be to 
Russia's disadvantage without his being obliged to show his own 
hand. Hie ctniuiient of DelbrUck in 1S96, when the terms of the 
Reinsurance Treaty were still incompletely known, well de- 
scribes the effect of that agreement upon the situation at the Ume 
when it was signed. "Had the sense of the Russo-German 
treaty," he writes, "been to hold Germany to neutrality in the 
event of Austria's taking the aggressive, the Russians would have 
put through their programme in Bulgaria by force. But the sub- 
sequent events show clearly how far such disloyalty to Austria 
was from Bismarck's thoughts. The justifiable foreboding that 
Germany's interpretation of the treaty would be that he who 
provokes to war is the aggressor restrained Russia from direct 
provocation of Austria despite the treaty's existence. The om- 
sequence was that Bulgaria remained independent, and finally 
chose a new prince without Russia's permission." ** 

n 

The Tsar's "perhaps," in reply to his minister's rosy prop^ 
ecies of advantages to accrue from the new treaty with Ger- 
many, was very soon justified by events. Yet Russia was far 
from guiltless of responsibility for their course. The diplomatic 
question most pressingly demanding attention in the early sum- 
mer of 1887 was one in which Russia had little direct interest, but 
in which she proceeded to take a very active part. This was the 
matter of ratification of the Anglo-Turkish convention of May 2 2 
regarding the evacuation of Egypt. Queen Victoria had ratified 

*' PrmKtUckc JahrbUeker, December, 1896, p. 615. 
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it vrithout delay; but the Sultan dawdled over it for weeks. The 
reason for his hesitation lay in the pressure to which he was sub> 
jected by France. In spite of the French Chamber's repeated 
condemnation of a strong policy regarding Egypt, no French 
government was able to keep its hands ofi the question. Desir- 
abk as it was that England should give a definite undertaking to 
evacuate Egypt, an even more important consideration seined 
to be that the glory of obtaining it should go to France. Tlie 
Rouvier government, therefore, combated England's separate 
negotiations with Turkey as earnestly as its predecessors had 
done, and probably for much the same reasons." 

In this dispute Russia took the French side, as she had done in 
November, 1886, observing in it ^parently an opportunity to 
render an inexpensive favor to France, while at the same time 
repaying England for her opposition in the Bulgarian question. 
'Bex act was probably intended mainly as a strategic move for 
position. Relations with England were not especially strained at 
the moment: in fact, the Afghanistan boundary convention was 
signed on July 10, while the suspense in Constantinople was at its 
height. But as long as the Bulgarian question remained open, 
Rusi^a felt it to be as well that the Egyptian question should be 
kept open too. So Russia cheerfully helped France to damage her 
own prospects of recovering lost opportunities. A circumstance 
which the Russian government overlooked was the fact that this 
supposed setback to England reacted, not only upon France, but 
upon Germany as well. Support to England in this matter had 
been in a measure a reward for her adhesion to the Triple Alliance. 

" Newton, ii, pp. 377-37S. Hie attitude of Fieydnet waa defined by Loid 
Lyons in a despatch of November 33, iSM: "Freydnet's aim seems to be to im- 
prove his own position in the Chambers and in the country by obtaining our with- 
drawal from Egypt, and of course the object cannot be attained unless he can make 
it appear that the withdrawal is his doing. Hence his stioag desire that we should 
negotiate with him and hb dislike to our negotiating with Tuikey or any other 
Power." Salisbury, in a letter to Lyons on February iq, 1887 (tUd., p. 389) made 
the following comment on the Gcblct government's policy: "Our negotiations ate 
dragging on with little proqiect of success. We are willing to fix a distant date for 
our leaving, if we recdve a treaty power to go back whenever internal or external 
MCurity are threatened. The tone in which both Fimnce and Turkey have received 
this proposal may be best expressed by the colloquial phrase ' Damn thdr impu- 
dencel'" 
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The ambassadors of the allies had helped Sir Heniy Dniminoad 
WolS to negotiate bis convention, and now stood for its ratifica- 
tion.** Bismarck could not fail to resent Russia's opposing it, 
e^dally ^ce she was doing so in concert with the outlaw, 
France.** It was hi^y annoying that the precious Egyptian 
question, which had served Bismarck so long as a hold upon both 
England and France, should at last have turned upon him and 
furnished an occasion for a Franco-Russian rapprochement. 

His annoyance was emphasized by the ezbting situation in the 
West. Although no hostility between France and Gennany was 
just then in evidence, relations had not improved; and the pros- 
pect of war stood always not far distant.*' Of course, under the 
new terms of the Russo-German alUance, that war would have 
to come about through French aggression — at least in appear- 
ance. Such things could be managed; and, while Bismarck was 
not at the moment actively picking a quarrel, he still gave the 
impression of desiring nothing better.** Tlie time could not have 

« Wolff, ii, pp. 313, J17, 3'9- 

<■ Ztir eurofiUclun PoliUk.v, p. loo. July 9, Count d« Jott^e d'Aidoyc (Vicniw) : 
"La questkxi de U ratification pu la Poite de la Convcntioii An^o-Tuique reite 
toujoura indicbc. Le Sultan hfsteentre lea ciigeDcesopposiesde la Fiance etde la 
Russie, d'lme put, de rAngletcne, de rAlldnagne, de I'Autricbe ct de ITtalie, de 
I'autie. . . . le fait le i^us impoitant, et le plus sfrieuz de la owvcntion, c'est 
qu'elle fait sortir la Fiance de loii isolcment et qu'elle a fait cooitater avec oetenta- 
tion I'union politique iutime Fianco-ruase, restie jusqu'i ces demieis tenqis A 
VitAt d'aspiiations rfciproques, plus ou moins platoniquea . . ." 

' See G. F. 0., vi, pp. 191-303. Herbert Biaman^'s memoianda of convena- 
tions with Herbette and deqMtches to Miliister. The ticaaon trials at Leipzig were 
coDtinuing, and kq>t the German papers filled with rqwrts of the extent of Fiend 
espionage in Alsace-Loinlne. Early in July a second French dtixen, KSchlin, ma 
convicted, but paidoned immediately by the Enqieror without any diplomatic 



^ Newton, ii, pp. 405-406. July la, Lyom to Salisbury. "Baron AlpJionae de 
Rothschild came to sec me this afternoon, and told me that the last accounts he had 
recuved from Beriin caused him to feel more than usual alarm aa to the feelings of 
Prince Bismarck and of the Geimans in general towaida Fiance. They did not in- 
deed imply that Gennany was actually contemplating any immediate declaration of 
war, but they did show that in Gennany war with Fnnce was regarded as a con- 
tingency that could not be long postponed, and of which the postponement was not 
desirable for German interests. The Gennans did not seem to be prepared to incur 
the c^robrium of Europe by attacking Fiance without having the ^>peuance of a 
good reason for doing w, but they did seem to be looking out in^iatiently for a 
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been more favorable for one, so far as the attitude of England was 
ooncemed. The injudicious forwardness of the French, not only 
at Constantinople, but in Somaliland, the New Ikbrides, New- 
foundland, and West Africa as well, was driving the British 
government to distraction. "Our relations vith Ftance," wrote 
Salisbury on July 20, "are not pleasant at present. There are 
five or six different places where we are at odds. . . . Can you 
wonder that there is, to my eyes, a silver lining even to the great 
black cloud of a Franco-German War?"*' With the British 
prime minister taking such a tone, the moment could not have 
been more inoppoitime in Bismarck's view for Russia to be giving 
aid and comfort to France. 

Yet she persisted in doing so; and, thanks largely to her action, 
the Egyptian convention failed of acceptance by the Sultan." 
The victory was to Russia rather than to France, but it was a 
hollow one for both. France had deliberately ruined her only 
chance of seeing the English out of Egypt; Rus^ had needlessly 
given Bismarck new cause for ant^onism. On July 23, the Bel- 
gian minister at Berlin wrote: "The Chancellor cannot conceal 
his chagrin at the setback he has received at Constantinople 
through the check which the Russo-French accord has just m- 
flicted upon England. This accord, if it persists and becomes 
firmly established, may have more important results than the 
Sultan's refusal to ratify the Anglo-Turkish convention." " Re- 
prisals upon Russia were already under way in the form of an 
attack in the fin a n c ial field.** 

pUnsibk pretext foi a ruptuie; tax from being tony, they would be very j^aA If 
Fiance would furnish them with such a pietest" 

•* MewtoD, ii, p. 409. 

•* JV.^.J>.,July so. "NichtFnnkreidih&teiDen<tiplomatischen^QbeiBa8- 
Und in Konxtantinopci d&voit getragea, sondem Russland. . . . Abdul Hamid 
hatte die Feder schon in der Hand, um die von der KSoigin Yviant. bereits un- 
teneichnete Convention ebeniaiU zu ratifidrea; da tauchte Ann in Arm mit dem 
fraiuSsiachen Botscbafter Montebello Herr v. Nelidow vor ihm auf und voi seioem 
cnchreckten Auge wurde die gkichzeitige Besetzung Syriens duich Frankreich und 
Aimeniens durch Russland an die Wand gemalt. Das war zu viel fUi seine Wider- 



" Zur eHrapaUchat FaUlik, v, p. aoi. 

** N.F.P.iJuiyio. "DiediplomatischeNiederiageEnglandsistumsoenqifiad- 
licher, als unwideispiocieneimassen seitens der did Centrahn&chte . . . der 
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The new Russo-German treaty had thus been in ezistentx 
hardly mote than a month when Bismarck was expressing a feai 
that his "judgment of the curability of the evil had been false, 
and that our efforts to win Russia over to recognition and accept- 
ance of our friendly approaches are hopeless." ** "Hs added that 
only the hope of their success had hitlierto kept him inta yielding 
to the demands of the country for hi^ier duties on Russian grain. 
This ' demand,' chiefly observable in the press controlled by the 
agrarian interests, did notably increase thereafter, imtil event- 
ually it was taken up by the government. 

But this was not all. Tlie Gennan public gradually became 
aware of an increasingly vehement newsp^)er campaign directed 
against the standing of Russian bonds as investments. Rusm 
was pictured in these articles as facing ruin and dragging German 
credit toward the abyss into which she was about to falL The 
campaign was carefully kept on the very per^hery of official in- 
spiration. Only two or three joumak known to be at all in touch 
with the government took part. Hie Kreutzeitung and PciUische 
Nachrichten led the chorus, with the Post, Vossische Zeitung, and 
A^a(*0na£ee»ten; occasionally joining in. The Belgian minister was 
driven to remark: "The persistency and energy of this hostility 
have given it a political scope. So far, it is true, the NorddaUsche 
AUgemeine Zeitung has not taken part in the campaign. Its ab- 
stention proves only that the Chancellor is reserving the power to 
disavow the other papers if it suits him to do so. It is quite certain 
that their articles would not have been published ... if they 
did not serve the Chancellor's purposes."** A despatch of July 
14 to the German ambassador at St. Petersburg, while deny- 
ing that the press campaign was 'inspired,' admitted that "the 
whole polemic and the fall of Russian bonds ... is not unwelcome 

Abachlun der Coaventioii bd dem Sultui befOrwortet trurde. Heir v. lUdowits 
. . . luit noch am letzten FreiUg, knapp vor der Abidae Sir Dmnunond Wolff's, 
■ich filr die Ratificatioii bd dem GnMsbeim dngeaetzt. . . . Der Blanqrf, der in 
DetttachkndgegendfenmucbeiiWertlie bcgoiiiienwoTdeii,istvielladit<krGcgei)- 
coup ffcgcQ du ZuHumn^wi^cti Russlsndft mit Fnmkidch in Konstuttinwel; 
jedenimUs besteht dn 7j Tf m "^whu " g zwisdicii der Nledetlase Fj ^iaiwif »tii 
Gfrfduen Hon und dei Stimmung, wdciie in Bnlin gegen RiuiUnd bemdiL" 
■* B. H. M., p. 154- ** 2«f tarofaitdiat FMik, v, p. ni. Ju^ 11, 18S7. 
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to US." ** The government itself did not quite succeed in keeping 
its hands clear of the affair. The pronouncements of German 
courts against the investment of trust funds in Russian bonds 
lacked little of being c^dal acts." 

The Geimaa bankers kept aloof from the campaign, which 
obviously contained a certain element of danger to themselves. 
Tlieir own holdings of Russian paper were too heavy for them to 
risk a ' bear ' movement, and they apparently did their best to 
check it. Hiey conferred with the Russian ambassador on the 
subject, accepted his reassuring statements, and by their own. 
efforts held up the quoted prices of the bonds." Yet privately 
bonds were being thrown constantly upon the market by sus- 
picious investors at the rate of tens of millions of marks a week. 

Many reasons were publicly alleged for this covert offensive 
against Russia's national credit. Chief among these was the 
assertion that Germany was only replying to Russia's economic 
measures earlier in the year, directed against German landholding 
in Poland and against the importation of German manufactured 
goods." However, "the acts giving rise to serious causes of ccnn^ 
plaint against St. Petersburg" — to quote the Belgian minister 
again — "date back several months, and they have not pre- 
vioiisly affected the extremely considerate policy which the 
Chancellor has followed in all questions involvii^ Russian in- 
terests. The aggression against Russia's credit is recent and un- 
expected. There must be other explanations than that of reprisal. 
. . . The Chancellor wishes to make it felt at Petersbtug that 

"C.P.O., V, p. 33a. 

" Cyon wrilea (p. 336): "Une dicokiK coofidentielle du gouvenemeDt aUe- 
muid ordoniu uiz fonctioiiiiutes de vadre k bief dtiai kun fondi nuBes; mime 
injoDcticm fat adiessfc uiz tribunauz dCposiuires de vikun nuMS aj^MTteiuiit i 
da nuneuis." MI. A, Z., July 30. Bcrijn, July aS. "Deutsche Amtigerichte den 
Vonnilodem empfehlen, die in nualiclien P^Heren ■ngelegten MOndelgelder durch 
ftnderc Pi.i>eTe zu enetien." 

" M.A.Z., Jaiy 11. Berlin, July 11. 

■* SeeG.P.O.,v,p.333. July 17, memoiandumbyRuitnu. The much bented 
nkax lestiktiiig the holding of Und by foreignen in the mstem provinces hid 
hitherto received little notice. Some measure of ttus sort hid been expected since 
the eipulsion of Russian subjects from Germany's eutero provinces in the previous 
year. Although dated March 36, 1887, the uku was not published until Hay 14, 
while the negotiations for the Rduurancc l^eaty were in progw M . 
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Rus^an credit is at Germany's mercy ... at a time when Rus- 
sia is showing signs of sacrificing her time-honored German 
relationship to an entente with France." " The Rothschild c<ni- 
version agreement and the defeat of the An^o-Turkish conven- 
tion are much more likely causes for this campaign than the 
Russian tariffs and land laws. Ilie campaign itself stands out as 
marking a change in Bismarck's policy toward Russia — the 
substitution of browbeating for conciliation. 

Hie logic of such a course is apparent enough. Russia, like 
France, should be tau^t her place and made to feel her depend- 
ence upon the good will of Germany by experience of her ill will. 
She should be made to pay for her assumption of a free hand in 
February, when Germany had wanted her pledge of neutrality 
in a French war, for her hard bargaining in the negotiations for 
the Reinsurance Treaty, and for her recent coquettit^ with 
France. It was a course not unattended by dangers; but Bis- 
marck seemed determined to take the risk. The moment was 
favorable so far as the possibility of a further Franco-Russian 
rapprochement was concerned; for France, shaken by Boulangist 
demonstrations of increasing violence, muist more and more in- 
^ire distrust and aversion in the Tsar. Besides, the browbeating 
need not be quite so direct and brutal as in the case of France. In 
large part, it might be even less outri^t than the newsp9{>eT 
campaign against Russia's credit. Bismarck might keep his hand 
concealed to the extent of continuing to pose as friend and con- 
cihator while others did his bullying for him. Opportunity for 
such a course of action was soon offered by the developments in 
the Bulgarian question. 

•* Zur turopaiKkeH PeliUk, v, p. lai. July aa, 1887, 



CHAPTER X 
FERDINAND OF COBURG 



The Tsar's doubts concerning the advantage to Russia of the 
Reinsurance Treaty had been supplemented by Bismarck's reply 
to Shuvalov's request for help in the Eastern Question — "la 
parole est d. la Ru&sie." It was a safe statement to make, with a 
combination of Austria, Engjand, and Italy ready to offer a 
united opposition to any Russian proposals regarding Bulgaria. 
Its application was further emphasized when the anti-Russian 
elonents in Bulgaria and in Europe at large turned to the offen- 
sive. 

This new develc^ment in the Bulgarian question came about 
over the election of a prince. So long as the i&ctor of a personal 
sovereign remuned absent from the Bulgarian combination, it 
would continue unstable and subject to unexpected alterations. 
At the same time, the possibility of giving Bulgaria a suitable 
prince by legal means was as remote as that of legitimizing the 
existing de facto regime. So long as Russia persisted in regarding 
as absolutely illegal the Stambulov dictatorship and the Sobranie 
of tinited Bulgaria on which it rested, she would never recognize a 
prince elected by such agencies. And the treaty of Berlin re- 
quired tmanimous ^pioval of such an election by the signatory 
powers before the prince could legally assume his position. So 
far, however, Russia had failed to shake the stability of the Bul- 
garian provisional government; and its replacement by a real 
sovereign authority, through its own act, would render Russia's 
disonnfiture final and complete. The cmnbination against her 
had only to hold firm, and Bulgaria was lost to her for good. 

The Bulgarian regency proceeded to take full advantage of 
this state of affairs. Through its special agent, StoUov, it was 
pushing mtrigues at Vienna that went even as far as a project for 
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a declaration of in(]q>endence. Deqiite the failure of recent ctm- 
ferences, some hc^ remained of procuring the return of Alexander 
of Battenberg. On June 24, a definite offer was made to him by 
telegraph: he refused it, again urging the election of Ferdinand of 
Cobuig if some one must be had at once.' 

The suggestion was not unfavorably received; indeed, the 
candida<7 involved had been under consideration for some time. 
When the Bulgarian deputation started on its canvass of the 
European courts in the precedii^ December, the young lieuten- 
ant of Hungarian Honveds, Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg- 
Eohary, had put himself fwward in a manner flattering to Bul- 
garian aspirations.* His candidacy received the approval of the 
Austrian Emperor.' The prince came of a sufficiently exalted and 
well connected German family, while through his mother, the 
Frim^ss Clementine of Orleans, his family ties reached to still 
greater heights of royalty and wealth. There were influences in 
his favor which might even move the Russian sovereign to tolera- 
tion of his enterprise. For the moment, Russia's only comment on 
his prtqxjsed candidacy was the reiterated assertion that the 
whole course of proceedings involved was illegal.* Ferdinand's 
name had been filed away for future reference. 

With Alexander out of a>n3ideration, Ferdinand ^>peared 
decidedly the best h(^ of the Bulgarian naticmalists and their 
friends at Vienna. The change was not made willingly; for the 
new candidate lacked Alexander's great asset, the cordial backing 
of England. But Alexander would not take the chances which the 
situation demanded. With the connivance of the Austrians, there^ 
fore, the preparation of Ferdinand's candidacy was begun.* The 

> Corti, p. 307. 

* P. P., iSSS, di, TuAey no. i, p. 3. December 15, i836, 0*001101 to Iddes- 
lei^. "In aconvciMtion with Sir FtankLucelles to^dky the[BulguuiilMiiusta' 
for Foreign Afiain said that ttte deputation had been received at Vienna by Prince 
Ferdinand of Cobuig, and that his Ffighnnw had shown that he was a fervent advo- 
cate of Bulgarian independence, and not an unwilling candidate for the vacant 

' Ibid., p. 3. December 16, Malet to Iddeileigh. 

* G. B., 1889, Bulgaria, p. 38. December 18, Kign. to Robilant. 

* Late in December, 1S87, the KUmsdie Zeitunt pi^Ushed a series of aitidei en- 
titled, " Bulgarien und die oileanutiachen Intiigue," irtiich were later collected and 
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young prince proved eager as ever, but pKx^eded to arrange his 
campaign in his own way. Willing as he was to become the hero 
of the Bulgarian nationalists, Ferdinand did not wish to incur any 
dangers that could be avoided. He would vastly prefer conciliat- 
ing to defying the Tsar, and accordingly began at once to bring his 
family influences into play at St. Petersburg.* This was probably 
the coxase which the Austrian govenunent preferred be should 
follow, in view of his lack of English support. But at the same 
time Ferdinand engaged in an intrigue with Stambulov of the 
most questionable character. Its outcome was the declaration of 
the Bulgarian semi-official journal, Svobada, on July 3, that "the 
government of the Regency will present to the Dq)uties ... the 
candidate to the princely throne, a candidate who has been 
found, and who is prepared to come to Bulgaria." ^ Tliese words 
indicated that the prince had given some undertaking in advance 
to disregard the conditions of the treaty of Berlin if his ritle to 
the throne could not be legally established. 

In q)ite of his readiness to follow the lead of his advisers, 
Ferdinand remained a second choice down to the last moment. 
A final offer of the crown to Alexander, on July 6, was rejected.' 
leprinted at Beriin as the "Geheimgeachkhte der Kandidatur des FUnten Ferdi- 
nand." Although designed to esUUiih a theory exculpatiiig Germany and Aiutria, 
the Damtive contains many eztraordlnaiy indiscietioDS wliich fit amazingly weU 
into the exactly contrary venion of the afiair. Id this paitkular ccnmection it 
states that Stambulov "sandte Dr. Stoilow nach Wien,um dutch ihn die Verbind- 
ung zwischen dem Ptinxen nnd dem Wiener Auswftrtigen Amte heizustellen und 
vtnuilaaBtedaiin,daaiauchInBulgarieafflrdenPiinzengewihItwurde." Robolsky, 
PilraBUmarcku>aaiftiKaiitm(X^pa^,iiS&),pp. 117-119. See also Friedjung, 
Das ZtUatkr dts tmptruilitmiu, i (Beilin, iQig), p. loa. 

* The " Gehdmgeachichte " continuei: "W&hrend Prioz Ferdinand in Wien 
dutch Vennittelung Stoilows seine Veifaiiidungen mit der Kcgentschaft untethidt, 
mv er seineiseits nkht unth&tig . . . Er setzte seine Familie nhwich 11 ngen in 
BewegungiUniiichdem msuscheo Kaiser genehni zu macben und ihn sdner Eige- 
benheit zu vemchem; er tiug sich der nisaischen Politik als Vemuttler und Ver- 
■Bhner iwischen Bulgarian und Russland an; er eAUit «cb zu allem berdt, was man 
in dieser Richtung voD ibm verlangen werde." Robolslcy.p. iig. A Hsvas deqwtdi 
from Sofia on December 17, intended aa an authoritative contiKveution of this ac- 
connt, states'. "Tlie prince was not acting a part in seeking to conciliate the Ru»- 
siani; on the contrary, be honestly sou^t this result, and Europe should give him 
credit for doing so." M. A. Z., December 30. 

* Charies de Maurel, L$ prime* it BUmarck dtmatqul (Paris, iSSg), p. la. 
■ Corti, p. 308. 
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Next day the election of the alternative candidate was put 
throu^ without a hitch under the skilful direction of Stambulov. 
Li his replies to the telegrams of notification from the regeots and 
the Sobtaiue, Ferdinand eviufxd an intention to abide by legal 
forms, in that he conditioned his assumption of the proffered 
crown upon the phrase, "as soon as my electi<m shall be ^proved 
by the Sublime Pcnrte and recognized by the Powers." ' How- 
ever, the important thing was to see what he would do if this con- 
dition were not realized; and the proq)ects for its fulfilment 
were, in reality, hopeless. 

The onnments of the Powers upon the event were generally 
umpromising for Ferdinand's success. All the governments with- 
held any formal pronouncemoits unlil the Sultan should declare 
his attitude, but at the same time they more or less revealed their 
private views. Austria's position was the most encouraging, as 
was to be Kqiected. Kihioky admitted no objection to the prince 
personally, and announced clearly that Austria's approval would 
follow promptly upon a favorable move by the Sultan." The 
British government assumed an attitude of reserve tending tow- 
ard disapproval, but obviously subject to the influence of other 
Powers in its later development." The moment was unfavorable 
for securing any decisive expression of opinion from Italy, as that 
country was then engaged in a protracted ministerial crisis, dur- 

' P. P., 1888, dx, Turkey no. i, p. loj. 

" Ibid., p. loi. July 10, Paget to Salisbury. E&Inoky" said he should lejcMcc if, 
by the election of a Prince, the jxesent piovisioDal state of things in Bulgsiia weic to 
be brought to a satisfactory termination, that there was no political objectioD to the 
Piioce, who had been freeiy chosen by the Bulgarians, and if his election should be 
confirmed by the Porte no difficulties would be made by Austiia in assenting to 
him." G.0.,1887, Bulgaria, p. III. July n. Nigra to the miaistiy. "Dallinguag- 
giu tenuto da Sua Eccelenzia il conte K&lnoky . . . risulteicbbe cbe se la Turdiia 
amfenna quell' etezione, il govemo austro-ungarico le daii la sua approvazione 
per parte sua, senxa far dipendere quests approvazione da quella di altre potenze." 

" P. P., 1888, di, Turkey no. i, p. 105. July 11, Salisbuiy to Paget. "In reply 
to your request for instructions, I have informed your Excellency to-day, by tele- 
graph, that Her Majesty's Oovemmeut doubt whether the election of Prince Fer- 
dinand of Saie-Cobuig will promote a satisfactory solution of the Bulgarian ques- 
tion, and that they do not wish to assume any re^Mnsibitity with ieq)ect to it. 
They would wish you therefore to nuuntain an attitude of reserve, though not one of 
hostility to the selection." 
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ing wluch she could play only a negative rdle.'* As for Russia, no 
new definition of her attitude was deemed necessary." Here was 
tiie immovable stumblingblock in the way of Ferdinand's 
recognition. 

The policy of Gennany promised to be guided by loyalty to her 
engagements in the Reinsurance Treaty and by the regard which 
Bismarck always professed for Russia's special position in Bul- 
garia. Only she made it clear from the beginning that, as the 
Oiancellor had already indicated to Shuvalov, the initiative 
would be left strictiy to Russia. It further aj^ared bom the 
pnmouncements of the foreign office at Berlin that Germany's 
line of action woidd not be essentially changed by her ^Kcific 
commitments to Russia regarding Bulgaria. Bismarck's instruc- 
tions of July 8, from Friedrichsrub, were that Schweinitz should 
annotuce at St. Petersburg: "The Chancellor will request His 
Majesty to model our attitude toward the election ezactiy after 
Rush's, and, until Russia has taken her position, to refrain on 
our part from any declaration." " "As in the past," proved indeed 
the deciding phrase of the Bulgarian clauses in the Reinsurance 
Treaty. Germany's repudiation of responsibility in the affair was 

» G. B., i88g, p. 118. This aeg»tive attitude ms eipressed by acting minister 
Ualvttno in a despatch of July 13 to Blanc: "Awenuta I'eleaone del piindpe di 
CobuiKo, non abbiamo ocduto di afftettard ad emmdare la nostra opinioiK. Ci 
parve convenieDle di aitenerd dal pnfpudicaie, con premature dichiaiazioni, una 
questkme, riqietto alia quale una conaderazioue ekmentan di redpioco riguaido 
. . . suggeriva che d l««H««> aiuitutto la parola alle potenze aventi Del problema 
che si agfta In Bulgaria un bteroae piil diretto ed [mmediato." 

" P.^.tiSSSiOZ, Turkey DO. i,p. 113. July 13, Morier to Salisbury. "Asre- 
guds Russia's own attitude, he (Gieis) observed that it remained unchanged. She 
has never admitted the legality of tbe Sobianje, and could OS little admit the l^ality 
of it* acts. She would continue to wait and see what course matters would take." 

" G. P. O; V, p. 1S7. G. B., 1S89, p. lai. July lo, Launay to the miiiiBtty. 
"Dfs le a juiUet, je tfl^sraphiais quelle seiait I'attitude de I'AIlemagne. Elle cUe 
la paink au cabinet de St. P£tenbouig. Quand on la presaentiia, elle rfpondia 
done qu'il faut d'abord s'entendre avec la Russie. Le mot d'oidre donni au dfparte- 
ment des aSaires ttiangiras eat celui de i£p£ter que I'AIlemagne, dfsintfressie dans 
la question bulgare, peisf vire dans la ligne de conduite qn'elle s'est tnicfe dia le 
dfbut de hi arise, ainsi que cela r£sultait nettement diji des dfdaiatioTis du chan- 
celier du [?au] Keicbstag." The accuracy of this report, showing how closely in 
touch the Italian ambassador was with the foreign office, is Mgnificant for the later 
development of Italian policy. 
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emphasized by a speedy denial of the assumption, put forward by 
the Coburger Zeitung, that the Emperor's consent would be re- 
quired for Ferdinand's acceptance." 

There seemed at first every reason to believe that Ferdinand's 
candidacy would be, as it was later described in Berlin, "still- 
bom." >* Yet the prince himself seemed to be of another mind. 
He received the formal notice of his election oxifidently, assuring 
the deputation which brought it that they mi^t "count i^wn 
me and upon my devotion to your country — devotion of which 
I hope to give pro<rf when I judge the moment has arrived." " 
His reply received the approval of the Austrian government." 
Kfihu^y was aware of the prince's intention not to regard too 
strictly the formalities of the treaty of Berlin." Be believed, 
however, that several factors still stood in the way of any hasty 
action. There had been as yet no formal ded^on upon the case 
by the Porte or by any of the Powers; and Ferdinand had not 
received his final answer from St. Petersburg.*" 

So long as Russia's attitude remained in doubt, the impatient 
Bulgarians were kept waiting for the fulfilment of Ferdinand's 
secret promises." By the 20th of July, the prince and his mother 

" NoridaOsclie AUfmieiiie ZeUuHf, July 14. "Dbk^ch ist «is der ReichsveifM- 
tung nicht eifiitdUch uoch erUftrikh, dass der Deutsche Kaiser mit der Aiigd^tciL- 
heit zu tbun hlitte. Nuii dem Berliner Veitng h&t der Kaiaci bei der Gutbammg 
der W*hl eines Fflnten von Bujguien mitxuwiilcen, abet nur aU Mitunteneicluiei." 

** Jounul det D&ats, Bedin, July lo. 

»G. B., i88g,p. isg. 

"/Ni.,p.i66. August 19, A tummaiy of recent events by Count Nigi*. 

" P. i*., 1888, dx, Turkey no. i,p.ia4. July 10, Paget to Salisbury. Kilnoky 
admitted that the prince "intitoatcd . . . that should he be strongly pressed by the 
Bulgarians to come earlier to Sophia, and should hb election have been accepted by 
the Porte and the majority of the Powen, be would not think it necemry to amit 
the assent of all of them." 

" if. A. Z., July 19. Pest, July 17. "Der Actionsplan des neuen FQisten ist 
aomit festeestellt: er geht nkht nach Bulgarien (vorl&ufig), scHidem in eigener 
Person oder vertreten durch Verwandte seines Hauses an den Hof des russischen 
Zaren, lun den Veisuch zu machen, den abgerissenen Faden der Unterfaandlungen 
swischen der bulgaiischen Regentschaft und dem Zaien wieder aufzunehmen." 
Also, July 31 (Vienna, Ju^ ig). 

' Ibid., July ai. Vienna, July 19. "Piinz Ferdinand eoll den Heiren enridect 
hahen, ue soUen sich mindestens 14 Tage gedulden, dann werde er seine Entiched- 
dung alien." 
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seem to have come to the point of resorting to secret agents and 
bribery at the Russian court to gain their ends; but they were 
still hopeful.** As time went on, however, this hope declined. 
Their agent at St. Petersburg shook their illusions by demands for 
more money. Tlie prospect of winning over the Tsar had to be 
abandoned. Ferdinand was left to make his choice between a 
bold decision and the loss of his popularity with the Bulgarians. 
It was soon nunored at Vienna that the bolder course had been 
adopted.** At last, on the night of August 9, Ferdinand took his 
departure for Bulgaria, in disregard of all treaties and of the 
(pinion of Russia. Curiously enough, he moved just in time to 
forestall a revival of the Emroth regency proposal, which had 
been su^ested anew by Russia on August 6, and which Bismarck 
had, as before, promised to support.** 

Ferdinand's action was made to appear a consequence of pres- 
sure from the Bulgarian regency, which had been bombarding 
him for some days with special missions ; but doubts were properly 
expressed as to whether the canny Prince of Coburg would have 
yielded without some assurances of success in addition to their 
pleas.** Whence could such assurances have been obtfuned? The 
family intrigues at St. Petersburg had proved fruitless. The gov- 
ernment with which Ferdinand was most closely in touch, that of 
Vienna, does not seem to have approved this particular move. 
K^oky's action in attempting to dissuade the prince, in convey- 
ing to him the protests of the Porte and the foreign ambassadors, 
and in fordng him and his companions to resign their Austro- 
Hungarian mihtary titles, does not appear to have been taken in 
bad faith.** It is highly probable that the de^re of the Austrian 

■* rnnei, December II, 1887. Vieana, December ao. Lkvino teUs the story of the 
cnqd^ment of a secret agent who made the most sanguine repiesentations: "Itb 
certain that his reports for a long time induced Prince Ferdinand to believe that the 
diqxidtions of the Czar towards him were being altered for the better." 

» U.A.Z.,My lf>- ^^lenna, July 18. 

** G. F. 0., V, pp. 1S9-190. Telegiarai exchanged between the foreign office 
and Bisnaick, who waa at Varzin. 

» Ibid., August la. Pest, August 11. 

*■ G. B., 1889, p. 167. August 19, Ifigra's summary of events. "C prindpe . . 
si riiolse di paitire e parti per la Bulgaria il 9 agosto corrente. Non valaero a trat- 
tenerlo ni le osservasiom tatte^ in via privata da alcuni miei colleghi e da me, ni 
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government was to keep Ferdinand at Vienna as prince-elect of 
Btilgaria, thereby holding the key to the situation in its hands 
dtiring the further progress of the afiaii.*' His departure was in 
the nature of a distasteful surprise, although the government took 
no effective steps to prevent it. 

An inkling as to what lay behind his action is given by the ' in- 
side story ' of Ferdinand's adventure printed by the Ki^nische 
Zeitung in December. According to that indiscreet narrative, 
Ferdinand continued, after his arrival in Bulgaria, to vaunt the 
influence of his family onmections upon the policy of the Euro- 
pean courts toward him; but he made one assertion still more 
significant. "As regards the attitude of Germany, he told his 
ministers, it should not be taken too seriously, giving them to 
understand that there was no cause for alarm in this quarter, since 
he was fuUy informed of Germany's real policy in the Bulgarian 
question,"** 

This clew leads directly up to the 'false Bulgarian documents,' 
which must be introduced here, although full discussion of them is 
reserved for a later chapter. The first two of these documents, 
purporting to establish Bismarck's complicity in Ferdinand's ad- 

le iiuuteDti diaamsioni dell* Sublime Fort&, porUte k di lui notixic dal coatt EJi- 
noky, ni i comigli di questo ministro, aw>k>iBti della stnaa autoriti dtUlmpen- 
tore Francesco GiuscKW." 

" Dwidct, Perdinaiid I' (Paris, 1919), p. im. ' Un rapport diplomktique dat£ 
de VienDe,' July 39, 1887. "L'Autriche avait pib en main la csudidBture de Fer^ 
dinand, et maintenant die lui donne beaucoup de souds. On at plaint de . . . son 
manque de dodlitf aux conseils. . . . Ce que le Cabinet de Vienne aurait voulu 
obtenit de lui, c'est qu'il continuAt i t\xc I'tlu du 5obnni£ et que, fidtie A aa df- 
daiation d'Ebenthal, il attendtt ft Vienne I'issue des ofgodatioiis engagtea par la 
Poite . . ., et en attendant, le trdne de Bulgarie ne sereit ni renversi, oi occupi par 
un autre. C'est U le consul donnj par le Ballplatz au prince Ferdinand." 

" Robobky, i='«r(t jBumaret tMlcr (irn£Mten«,p. III. The passage cannot be 
used without at leait considering the bterpretation placed by the KainiscMe ZeUumi 
upon its iacts. Iliis is, that Feidinand was inqiired from the bepnning by the aim 
of creating a Eun^iean complication and piedpitating a great war by which the 
House of (Means might hope to profit; and that he, therefore, sought deliberatdy to 
■ow diiaen^on between Germany and Russia. The hypothesis, which makes Fer^ 
dinand himself the creator of a fable of German su[^Mrt,a[^>earE too in^irobable on 
the foce of it to be taken seiioualy; but it will be dealt with in coimection with the 
exposure of the documents in the case. All that can be said in advance is that Fer- 
dinand 's conduct is far more liable to the interpretation of having been really to- 
COUragcd by Germany. 
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venture — and later denoimced as forgeries — date from the 
period of Ferdinand's journey to Bulgaria. The first is a letter 
alleged to have been written by him to the Countess Marie of 
Flanders, the sister-in-law of Leopold II of Belgium and a rather 
remote relation ol his own. It is dated August 27. The second is 
an undated and unsigned piece, described in the letter as written 
by the Gennan ambassador at Vienna. Admission must be made 
at the start that, while the essential genuineness of the ' Bul- 
garian documents ' may be maintained, they became public 
through such obscure, indirect, and even suspect channels, that 
their textual accuracy and complete authenticity is very ques- 
tionable. 

The letter of August 27 seems, in the main, genuine. In it the 
prince outlines his position, which he describes as in direct an- 
tagonism to Russia and doubtful even at Vienna.** But he affirms 
that he has assurances from another quarter. " I would not have 
accepted definitely," nms the letter, " and especially, I would not 
have gone so readily to Sofia, if I had not received very satisfac- 
tory communications from Berlin as to my situation. " llie writer 
admits a proper realization of the risks attending his rdle as a 
"pawn in Prince Bismarck's game," but believes the chances are 
in favor of his advancement rather than his sacrifice. He goes on 
to ask the Countess to intercede for him with her brother-in-law 
at Brussels and with her own brother, King Charles of Rumania, 
asking them to use their influence in his favor at St. Petersburg 
and Vienna. So much rings true enough; but the passage tntro- 
ducing the enclosure as proof of German support is of doubtful 
veracity, to say the least. Tie dociunent is referred to as un- 
signed, but "authentic and written entirely in the hand of the 
German ambassador at Vienna." " 

w "De VKute, let sentiments ue sont g^ufre plus eQcounge&nts et je saia, de 
■onice certaine . . . que Too y a bit prier S. M. le roi dea Beiges d'intervenir 
aiiprtsdemoi, pour me determiner inepu accepter lepouvoiibulgare!" From the 
text published by the Seicluaiuei[er, December 31, 1S87. Hie statement seems so 
incredible at fiist sight, in view of Austria's general attitude, that it has been dted as 
a proof of the letter's falsity. Cyon, p. 364. Taken in connection with the view ad- 
vanced above of Austria's policy at the moment (p, ai2, note 37), however, it ten<ls 
additional [dausibility to it. 

** For some reason, this phiase is placed in special quotation marks in the rendi- 
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The enclosure, the most strikiag document of the whole series, 
takes the fonn of a personal note from the Gennan ambassador, 
Prince Reuss, to Prince Ferdinand. This would indeed be an 
unusual sort of diplomatic document; and the chances are 
strongly against its authenticity. A possible supposition is that a 
memorandum of a conversation has been worked over by some 
one into this direct form to add pungency to the disclosure — 
either by Ferdinand for his own purposes, or by the secret agents 
who later conveyed the documents to Flourens. In a letter 
written by Prince Reuss for transmission to St Petersburg, vhta 
these documents were imder discussion, he admitted having 
granted a private interview to Ferdinand, in which he told him 
he could not count on the approval of Germany any more than on 
that of the other Great Powers. The writer adds: "I most de- 
cisively rejected the suggestion . . . that I should give him any 
advice." ** All this coincides rather remarkably with the first 
part of the document in question. 

The note as it stands informs Ferdinand that, since Germany's 
public action is determined by binding treaties, she can give him 
no advice, but must leave him to act upon his own responsibility. 
"However," it continues, "it does not follow that the German 
govenmient may not, for reasons of general policy, encourage 
semi-offidally, through such legitimate means of action as it pos- 
sesses in Bulgaria, the enterprise of occupying the Bulgarian 
thrtme in the interest of European peace and German policy. It 
is evident that, if Your Highness goes to Bulgaria with this idea 
seriously in mind, the moment will come when, however hostile 
the attitude of Germany may now appear toward Your Highness's 
mterprise, the sentiments which the government of Berlin enter- 
tains in secret toward the success of your monarchical endeavor 
in Bulgaria will come to light with all the efficacy that attends the 
open and dedded action of a powerful Empire." ** This communi- 

tioD of the document in Mauiel, Le prince de Bismarck lUmasqul (p. 147), althou^^ 
noDC such appear in the texts published in the newsp^wn in December. This foct 
usuraes « atnnge ^gnificance in & book coming from the secret agents who handled 
the documents. 

*■ G. P. 0; V, p. 339. November 14, tS87, Reuss to Bismarck. 

** Stidaamattt, Decembei 31, 18S7. 
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cation, in the form attributed to it, is almost certainly not authen- 
tic; but its substance is not thereby completely invalidated. 
Ferdinand's confidence in the strength of his position, and the 
policy of Germany as it later devel(^>ed, indicate that the wily 
prince was reljdng upon some such assurances as these when he 
set forth upon his adventure. 

II 

In allowing Ferdinand to hope for support from Germany, Bis- 
marck had, of coMse, no idea of taking any direct action to fulfil 
his promises, any more than he had of actively siq)portmg Rus- 
ina's opposition to the new Prince of Bulgaria. Ferdinand had 
moved ; Bismarck stood aside , politely repeating, " La parole est i 
la Russie." But if Russia opened her mouth to pronounce that 
word, a trusty combination of three Great Powers stood ready to 
seize her by the throat before Germany could hear it. Bismarck's 
position seemed safe. Russia must finaUy come to his feet, realiz- 
ing that her attempts to disturb the order of things he stood for 
was hopeless. 

For a time, it is true, he had had occasion to doubt the relia- 
bility of one element in his combination, Italy; but these doubts 
had been cleared up before Ferdinand started on his trip to Sofia. 
The political convulsions which had seized Italy even before the 
Triple Alliance was signed were practically over by the end of 
July. The proq>ect of a radical government had at first filled Bis- 
marck with horror." The stop-gap regime of Depretis had in- 
fixed no confidence in him. When assured that it would live up 
to Italy's treaties, he had remarked pettishly: "Treaties are 
scraps of paper: everything de[>ends upon the manner of their 
execution. While in themselves excellent weapons, in unskilful 
hands they may work more harm than good." ** Then Depretis 
died, on July 29, bringing the arch-Radical, Crispi, to the fore. 
Bismarck knew Crispi of old, and, whatever aversion he may have 

M Chula, p. 497- Count Herbert Bismarck told Launay in March that " les bru 
tombaient i son pire, en voyant qu'un remaniemeiit du cdnnet se faisait au profit 
de la gauche avancje." 

" /Ud.,p. 498. 
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felt for the hoary conspirator's revolutionary past, he had no 
cause to complain of his views on foreign politics, which were more 
nationalistic and aggressive than those of any reactionary 
monarchist Indeed, Crispi more than met Bismarck's ezpecta- 
tions of Italy by adopting an attitude of oi^x>sition to Rus^ even 
more vigorous than that maintained by Austria." 

Under Crispi's energetic direction Italian policy emerged from 
its indecision and quickly assumed sharp outline. On August 8, 
the eve of Ferdinand's bold leap, Crispi, then minister ad iHterim, 
usued a citcular despatch defining the new course. Ferdinand, he 
wrote, "by the very fact of his election, represents in our eyes, 
unless the contrary be proved, the expression of the will of the 
Bulgarian people," and, therefore, a "principle of solution," if 
pr<q)erly supported by the Powers. " So we must desire," he con- 
tinues, "that the Powers now displaying a community of aims 
and pacific intentions should contribute, as we are disposed to do, 
a willing m<»al support."** This ardor in the cause was as agree- 
able to Italy's allies as it was imezpected, although they could 
only reqwnd to it with caution." 

Germany, in fact, was ostensibly taking a directly oj^xtsite 
course, calculated to fntxluce a favorable impression iq>on Russia. 
While all the Powers were obliged to withhold d^lomatic recog- 
nition from Ferdinand, the German govermnent deemed it neces- 
sary to go even further, instructing its consul general at Sofia to 
regard him "in the li^t of an entirely private person, and . . . 
not even ... as a member of a reigning German dynasty." '* 
The very exaggeration of brutaUty indicates that there was some- 
thing to cover up. However, no exception was taken privately fo 
the more lenient attitude assumed by Germany's allies. Count 
Berchem, in charge at the foreign office, assured the Italian am- 
bassador, on the same day as the de^>atch of Cri^i's circular, 
"that his government understands very well, so far as it is con- 

» See FiiedjuDg, BiapafUtelits Jakrirndt, iO, p. 366 {AufsatMt, p. 339). 
■ G.B.,i889,p.i37. 

" See Xa foiilka uUra ihlUuta (Bitonto, 1916), p. 39S. 
>• J*. j>., i88S,di,Turke}'Do.i,p. 111. August g, 1S87, Scott (Beriin) to Sdi»- 
bniy. 
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cemed, that our position is different from its own and that we may 
properly seek, on the basis of Your Excellency's project of in- 
structions, to place ourselves in line with Austria-Hui^aiy and, 
e^dally, with England, which countries have interests in the 
Balkans not shared by Germany." *• 

At this very time, Bismarck was conducting a strange and deli- 
cate negotiation with En^and arising out of certain cryptic ques- 
tions put to the German ambassador by Salisbury on August 3.*" 
As nearly as could be made out, the prime minister was driving 
at the possibihty of an Anglo-Rusma understanding. Bismarck's 
reply was that he would have no objection to such an understand- 
ing, provided Austria were included. He also suggested taking in 
Italy and making the acceptance of Emroth as Bulgarian regent 
the basis of the accord with Russia." In marginal notes on subse- 
quent despatches, he admitted having gone into all this discussion 
only because he feared Salisbury's suggestion of an Anglo-Russian 
understanding might be used by him as a means of pressure on 
Germany if she showed herself too much disturbed by it. He also 
wrote: "we desire pHmo loco the maintenance of the An^o- 
Austro-Italian understanding." " The relation between all these 
statements and the course of poUcy struck out by Crispi is im- 
portant for the further development of events. That Ferdinand's 
advaiturous move cut into the midst of this negotiation is per- 
ha.^ also not without significance. 

In regard to that event, the two other associates in Bisnkarck's 
combination took up positions between those of Italy and Ger- 
many. England was rather the more cautious, reserving definite 
pronouncements until the Continental Powers should be heard 
from, but declining to go so far in accord with Russia as to admit 
the original invalidity of Ferdinand's election.** K&hioky, al- 
though displeased that Ferdinand had taken matters into his own 
hands, could not now desert him, and could not do less than the 

»• G. B., 1889, p. 138. August 8, Launay to Crisin, 

•• C. F. O., iv, pp. 335-337- August 3, Hatzfeldt to Bismani. 

" Iliid.,iv,pp. 336-342. August S.BiamarcL to Hatzfeldt. "/Wrf.,iv,p.343. 

" P. P., 18S8, dz, Turkey no. i, p. 133. August 13, Salisbuty to Moiier. 
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1 partner in coming to his defence.'* But Crisp! desired 
more than this, and continued to press for the formaticm of a 
quadruple accord designed frankly to support Ferdinand.** To 
such an accord Germany would certainly never become a party; 
yet Bismarck recognized the desirability of obtaining from Eng- 
land a more definite adhesion to his plans than that contained in 
the somewhat vague entente of February. He did not discourage 
Crispi's efforts, but sought to turn them in the direction of a 
triple, rather than a quadruple, combioation. 

While privately encouraging the (^position to Russia, the 
German government was louder than ever in its professions of 
Platonic support. A Russian drcular note of protest against 
Ferdinand's action met a hearty response at Berlin. Shuvalov 
was assured "that the Imperial government shares the views 
expressed in this circular and that the Gennan representatives at 
all capitals would receive orders to speak accordingly, especially 
as concerns the invalidity of the Prince of Coburg's election, the 
illegality of his assiunption of the Bulgarian throne, and the mani- 
fest infraction of the Treaty of Berlin." Any ejcpectation of con- 
crete results from these assurances, however, was damped by the 
familiar caution that "the Cabinet of Berlin limits itself to pro- 
nouncing a judgment in general terms, since the Riissian govern- 
ment itself puts forward no concrete and practical pr(q>osition for 
remedj^ing the state of afiairs." The Italian ambassador, in re- 
porting this reply to his government, did not hesitate to add, 
possibly under inspiration: "It seems to me that, under these 
circumstances, we ought to try to reach an understanding with 
Austria, and esfwcially with England, for a common course of 
action. This attitude, even if it did not acccml in all respects with 
that of Germany, would none the less be perfectly understood 
here." ** Crispi could have had no doubt that Germany's official 

«• i>.P.,iSSB,di,Tiiikeyno.t,p.ii8. August ti, Paget to Salisbmy. 'KHuik.y'i 
reply to Rusua's protest was much the same as Salisbury's. 

' G. B., iSSg, p. 145. August ij, Ciispi to Launay and Corti. "lo riteugo die 
ua nell'interesse delle tre poteoze alleate e dell'Inghiltena di riaolvete definitivi^ 
mente e il |h{1 presto questa questioDe bulgara eke costituisce una miTiaoda per- 
muiente per la pace europea." 

** I}»d., pp. 160-161. August 14, Launay to Cii^a. 
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uttetances in this case meant nothing; for, on August 16, he 
advised the king: "We believe we ought to give him [Ferdinand] 
all the help possible, without, of course, in any way conflicting 
with the ^reement of principles that exists between Austria, 
England, and ourselves, especially as this agreement is looked 
upon with favor by Germany." " 

This advice was offered on the very day that the bombardment 
directed against the lash ptince by the German semiofficial news- 
papers culminated in a heavy broadside from the NorddaUscke 
AUgemeine ZeUung, condemning all his lenxat actions as violations 
of the treaty of Berlin m language which the Russians could 
hardly improve upon. The Russians for the most part, in fact, 
applauded this outburst; but it received less attention in quarters 
where Bismarck was known more intimately." An utterance of 
the KlATttscke ZeUung next day put German official opinion some- 
what more in doubt by stating: "Germany has no reason to 
be enthuaastic over the adventure of Coburg. But from the 
humane standpoint it is to be desired that the sorely tried princi- 
pality may at last find rest from its Russian h'berator, yet tor- 
mentor, and be left to itself. If no one help the country, it must 
in despair seek to help itself." Again, on the 18th, the Nord- 
deutsche AUgemeine ZeUung thundered to inspire Russian con- 
fidence, albeit with a sUght backfire of irony. "Hie Great 
Powers," it asserted, "will not hesitate to accept Russia's view of 
the question fully and unconditionally. This is especially indi- 
cated by England's attitude. . . . The final settlement of the 
question of a Bulgarian Prince does not, therefore, appear to 
afford real grounds for disquiet," 

The Great Powers most closely associated with Germany paid 
so little heed to these thunderings that they went quietly ahead 
with their plans for support of Ferdinand under the energetic 

" Clispi, p. 148 (Uemotrs, il, p. iSo). 

** Jotmal <Ut Dibaii. Vienna, August 17- "On n'attache pas iciunegnwde im- 
portance & I'aitkle fulmiiunt de la GateUe dt VAUemapK du Nord au sujet du prince 
Fetdinand. L'AUemagne se considfrant ccmune k gardienue du tiaiit de Beriin 
piotcste coDtic sa violation, et lea demiers entietiens du comte SchouvabS avec M. 
de Bismarck out eu pour rfsultat un langage jdui vif i l'£gard du prince; mab ka 
cotiBiquences ne vont pM au deU." 
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impulsion of Crispi/' Bismarck bad let them see how little sin- 
cerity lay bdiind his bluster." 

Under such circumstances any projects of Russia for dealing 
with the situation had scant pioqiect oi success. The reception 
accorded her protests, and those of the Porte as well, revealed a 
hostile attitude on the part of three Great Powers to anything she 
might propose. It has been asserted that only this pr<mipt array- 
ing of the forces of opposition deterred Russia from a resort to 
arms against the Stambulov government.*^ The existence of a 
combination of powers in restraint of her policies undoubtedly 
discouraged Russia; but, with the peaceable Giers now firmly in 
control, it is little likely that measures of violence were even 
seriously considered.^ Both the English and Italian ambassa- 

^€11^,19.149-150. (7.S.,i889,p. i5j. (Hie Creot £Mit version appears to 
have be«i cut.) August 18, Crispi to Bluic. "Riguudo al modo di conndenre 
questa deaone ... is I'autorizzo a poi^ d'accoido coi hum adle^ d'Austris- 
Un^teiia ed Inghiltem per eaprimeie I'opinioiie che neDa awcuita derione ncu 
dobbiamo rawuare, fino a prova contraria ed equivalente, una valida testimoiu- 
ania delta voloDtJL del popolo bulgaro." 

** La pMka eslera ifaJtofu, pp. 379-3S0. "On Bisnuuck aveva tutto rinteitsae 
di mautenere in questa iUusione la Rusua per conaervaila lontuia dalla FnuKU, e 
per questo e^ aveva dovuto domaodaie ai Govenii di \^eima e di Roma libera 
azionc nella fonn&j pur dichianuidosi solidaJe con e3si nella k>ro le^tenza ^TT* 
Russia." liat b doubtless an ezaggeiated statement of the case. Nevertheless, it 
i> somewhat lemartable that the German foreign office publication contains no 
documents pertaining to relations with Italy at this time. 

" Crispi, p. 150. August 14, drcular deqiatch. "In presenza dell'eventualitl 
lawisata possibile deU'occupadone russa di Vsina e di Eizerum, quslom la Turchia 
non intervenisse attivamente in Bulgaria, il gabinetto italiano si dichian contisria 
ad ogni violenza e ad (%ni violaxione del tnttato di Beriino." Friedjung, Imftri- 
ajinKiu, i, p. roi. "Zar Alexander verzehrte sich in Tngrimm und erwog mit seinen 
Ratgebein, ob er in Bulgarien nicht mit den Waffen dutchgreifen sallte. Indessen 
fchreckte er vor diesem EntschlUsse zurtlck. . . . Ei aah sich eiuer ttberkgenra 
Eoalition gegenUber." 

" Baddeley, pp. 316-317. " stk StpUmbtr. Haidinge and Dumba between them 
told me what follows : De Giers, coming straight from the Enqteror declares that hts 
Imperial Majesty won't hear of Russian interference in Bulgaria. He hsu only one 
policy — letting them stew in their own juice, knowing very w«U that it would be 
the ruin of Rus»a if she incurred hostilities with the probable coalition against her. 
De Gien was never so strong as at present; he has it all his own way." Shuvakv, in 
K conversation with Berchem, on August iS, hinted at the possibility of armed inter* 
vention, but very vaguely and only io the event of Turkey's failing to su^^rt the 
Enuoth proposal. 
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dors at St. Petersburg, writes Sir Robert Morier, "were ' put out ' 
at the persistent way in which we heard on all sides that it was 
beyond doubt that Giers had threatened an occupation of Varna 
or Erzeroum when we knew this was not true." " 

The fact seems to be that the Russians had never frankly faced 
the question as to what means of coercion would be employed 
against the Bulgarians if they resisted the imposition of General 
Emroth upon them as regent. R^ardmg the men in control of 
Bulgaria at the time as mere adventurers with no real hold on the 
country, the Russian government probably felt that only a push 
from legal authority was needed to send them toppling. It looked 
no further than united action by the Powers and the Porte. This 
lack of any effective provision for enforcement was what had ren- 
dered Bismarck's support of the scheme so lighthearted. More- 
over, almost certain as it was of breaking down in the end, its only 
possible chance of success lay in the absolutely firm tmity of 
action on which the Russians relied. In the way of getting the 
plan accepted by the other Powers stood the anti-Russian accord 
of February which Bismarck had sponsored. The only possibility 
of bending the resolution of that combination depended, in turn, 
upon decisive action by Bismarck at the start. Such action the 
CbanceUor consistently declined to take. His final word on the 
subject, when Shuvalov again expressed hope of his support for 
the proposal, on August i8, was still: "after Russia has made 
it." " This attitude left the other Powers free to reject the pro- 
posal, as they were certain to do. On the very day Shuvalov was 
pressing it at Berlin, Hatzfeldt telegraphed from London that 
Salisbury had decided to drx^ his suggestion of an accord with 
Russia and to recur to his previous policy." On the same day, 
also, the Austrian ambassador announced that K&lnoky was no 
more favorably disposed toward the Emroth proposal Itself than 
toward the Idea of putting it into force by the use of Russian 
trot^." Coimt Berchem, who received this declaration, had no 

" Edwuds, p. 34G. November, 1S87, Morier to White. SeealsoC B., iS89,p. 
167. August ig, Nigia's summajy of events. 

** G. P. O., V, p. igi. Matginal note on Count Berchetn's lepoit. 

» Ibid., iv, pp. 344-34S. 

** Ihid., V, pp. 191-193. August 19, report by I 
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better argument to urge against it than the dubious one of the 
militaiy advantage for Austria of a Russian advance in the 
Balkans. 

The Russians were still encouraged by the Gennan govem- 
mtxit, however, to go forward with the proposal, and the Turks 
were urged to take it up.*' But the Turkish government showed 
its usual aversion to any positive steps. Although named first 
in the treaty of Berlin among the Powers whose sanctions were 
necessary to a Bulgarian election, Turkey had declined to pro- 
nounce for or against Ferdinand, but instead had referred to the 
Powers for their opinions. The nature of these was not calcu- 
lated to clear up Turkey's indecision. K&lnoky's reply, in par- 
ticular, only served further to confuse the situation. He advised 
the Turks "to abstain above all things from the employment of 
coercive measures, which in the present frame of mind of the 
Bulgarians might very possibly drive them to some desperate 
measure, such as the proclamation of their independence, accom- 
panied by the promotion of risings in Macedonia ■ . ■ ; and to 
abstain also from entering into any arrangements with any one 
of the European Powers separately, but to communicate freely 
with all." ** Crispi was even striving to win Turkey over to the 
anU-Russian coalition.*' A state of affairs ensued in which 
neither the Porte nor the Powers moved, each side conditioning 
its action upon the initiative of the other. 

Meanwhile, the opposition to Russia was growing more and 
more compact.** That the Emroth mission would never be ap- 
proved was a foregone conclusion. "Following the example of 

** G. F. O., V, p. 190. August 15, memoiBtidum by Bercbem. 

*• P. P., 1888, cii, Turkey no. i, pp. 13S-136. August 10, Paget to Salisbuiy. 

** G. B., i8Sg, p. 164. August 19, Crispi to Blaoc. Crispi tells of taking tbe 
matter up with tbe Turkish Ambassador. "Ho eoggiunto cbe, se si potesse formare 
tn il gnippo delle potenze centrali un arwrdo per la soluzione di tale questione, ia 
non dubitavo punto cbe I'adesione della Turchia aarebbe gU acquista per tale 
accordo." 

*■ P.P., 1888, cii, TuAey no. i, p. 141. August 33, Paget to Salisbury. 
"Count Kilnoky expressed his satisfaction at seeing how entirely your Lordship's 
views coincided with his own, and his gratification at the cordial manner in which 
the Ambassadors of the three Powers, Austria, England, and Italy, were acting 
together for the attainment of a peaceful solution of the present crisis." 
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Austria-Hungary," wrote Crispi on August 20, "we must refuse 
to accept a regency entrusted to a Russian general. This arrange- 
ment would be simply prolonging and intensifying an endless 
state of provisional expedients. We entertain no partialities, but 
to us Prince Ferdinand represents the beginning of an adjustment. 
On this point London and Vienna entirely agree with us." '^ The 
old fire-eater even wished to proceed at ones to the negotiation of 
military conventions providing for armed resistance to Russian 
aggression, but was met by a non possumus from Salisbury." 

Bismarck was careful to keep Germany from getting involved 
direcUy in the affair. On August 23, he drafted for Reuss at 
Vienna a despatch framed in the same sort of language as he had 
used during the previous autumn, even to reasserting that the line 
of demarcation was the basis of Germany's policy toward the 
Austro-Russian conflict of interests.** This despatch, which can 
hardly have been meant to do more than impose caution upon 
K&lnoky, rings very hollow after the transactions of February. 

A better insist into Germany's real policy is given by Herbert 
Bismarck's account of a conversation with Lord Salisbury on the 
very day that Bismarck was writing this deq>atch. When Salis- 
bury remarked that his recent idea of a reconciliation with Russia 
had been inspired by the fear that, in the event of an Austro- 
Russian war, Germany's assistance to her ally would be rendered 
of no account by a probable French attack, Count Bismarck 
assured him that Germany did not lack forces for a war on two 
fronts. Herbert also applied himsdf to confirming the English 

■> Ciispi, p- 150 {Mtmoiri, ii, p. 183). August 10, Crispi to Nigra. The English 
reply is given in the blue book just dted, "Turkey no. i, 1888," p. 137. August as, 
Salisbuiy to Moiier. "I agreed with M. de Staal that the appointment of & single 
Regent for Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia would be the best temporary arrange- 
ment, but I said that Her Majesty's Government were not likely to be able to 
agree to the selection of either a Russian 01 a Turk for that post." 

" Crispi, p. 133 (liemmft, ii, pp. 186-187). August 19, Crispi to CataUni: 
August 31, Catalan! to Crispi. "Lord Salisbury ... mi ha detto che presentsn- 
docene I'occasbne sarebbe fiero della coopeis^ne dell' eseicito itaiiano e che poteva 
giungeie il momento in cui essa fosse necessaria. Ma S. S. ha soggiunto che sino a 
quando il pericolo di guem non era imminente, la costitUDone . . . lo ponevano 
Delia impossibiliti di stipulaie un atto di tal geueie." 

" G. P. 0., V, p. 194. 
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minister's decision against the idea by casting a^}ersions upon 
Russia's good faith and by calling attention to Italy as a factor 
in the anti-Russian league. The turning point of the interview 
was Herbert's suggestion "that an agreement of limited scope 
might be made between the triple group and the Sultan, some- 
what like the pactum de ctmtrahendo which exists between Italy 
and Spain with Austria and ourselves in the background. Italy 
could be pushed to the front, thereby flattering her self-esteem 
through such a recognition of her inqmrtance. " " This suggestion, 
indeed, appears to be the key to the whole development of the 
Bulgarian problem. 

Herbert Bismarck's further hints at the possibiUty of calling 
a congress on the Bulgarian question in London, on the basis of 
a German mediation between England and Russia, indicate that 
the Chancellor was seriously considering at this time a repetition 
of the manoeuvres connected with the congress of Berlin. The 
development of this idea is probably related to the project then 
current of a visit of the Tsar Alexander to the German capital — 
an event from which important consequences might well be ex- 
pected to ensue. Ezpectarions of this visit, however, were sud- 
denly brought to disappointment 

** G. F. 0., iv, p. 347. AngiHt 14, report by Herbert Biraudk. 



CHAPTER XI 
BISMARCK AND ALEXANDER HI 



At the beginning of September, 1887, an interview between the 
Tsar and the German Emperor was generally regarded as an event 
certain to taJte place in the near future. Alexander III was en- 
joying at the time a respite from Nihilist perils at the castle of 
Fredensbcng in Denmark. William I was preparing to attend the 
aimy manoeuvres in East Prussia. Arrangements were being 
made to accommodate both courts at Stettin. The initiative in 
arranging this meeting seems certainly to have come from Eerlin 
in the form of hints transmitted through Shuvalov.* For the rest, 
it was a sufficiently natural visit to expect, in view of the ad- 
vanced age of the German Emperor, which made it possible that 
any interview might be the last. Then, just as all seemed com- 
fortably arranged, the situation was suddenly obsciued; and 
presently the German newspapers were energetically denying 
that there had ever been any thought of such a meeting. 

This abrupt collapse of what seemed a settled project was the 
result of a revelation to the Tsar of Germany's real policy in the 
Bulgarian question. That policy had long been characterized as 
treacherous by the Panslavist press and had even become suspect 
in official eyes. Now documentary proof of Bismarck's dupUcity 
was placed in the hands of the Tsar through some unknown sub- 
terranean agencies. The first link in the chain of transmission 

> S. F. P., September 9, 18S7. "Die Behauptung daaa dieselbe [die Kauei- 
ZusanuDenkunft] vod Beriin aua angeregt, von Petenbuig ftbgelehnt worden ad, 
buicht hente uk venchiedenen Oiun auf ." Maurel (pp. 160-163) sod the JVmiwII* 
Rant (September i, 18SS) maintain that, in addition to the hints conveyed to 
Shuvakv by Count Herbert Bismarck, there was a diiect letter of invitation from 
the Emperor to the Tsar. The affitmation ia baaed mainly upon a statement in 
an alleged secret report <A Bismarck to Frederick IH, printed in the NoittdU 
Rmie for August i, 188S. The invitation was denied by the Journal Je St. PStrt- 
boitrt on September 16. 

n$ 
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of these papers reached from Brussels to Paris. At the Belgian 
capital it rested upon George Nieter, an official connected with the 
foreign office. At the Paris end stood Foucault de Mondion, a spy 
in the French service, who also had good connections in Belgian 
governmental circles, due to a former residence as tutor ia the 
family of the minister of foreign affairs.* 

It was in the Belgian foreign office that Nieter is said to have 
picked up the trail of Ferdinand's correspondence with the Count- 
ess of Flanders. According to the conspirators* own version in 
the book Le prince de Bismarck dtmasqul, a report came in from 

• WilhelinMlilter, FilfrtfluHwrcA (Stuttgart, 1B98), p. 157. " Ueber die Penon 
der FUicher und diejenigen Penonen, welche die gefilichten Sclueibni lis echte 
dcm Zaren in Kopenhagen voigelcgt haben, ist erst nach einigen Jihren ta viet in 
die Oeffeutlidikeit gedningea, dasa wir wissen, der bel^scbe SekttoDichef Nietei 
lube in Veitundung mit dem f nozOsiachen Spion Mondion jene firiefe ve "fertigt." 
Then penon&lities were revealed in the courae of ■ futripjign waged a^unst the 
Belgiui govenunent by the NomdU Remit in the yeus 1888 and 1S89. The theft ol 
certain de^wtcbet of admitted authenticity from the ministry of the interior, pub* 
liihed in the Renu for July ij, 1S89, was traced to Nieter; while Mondion wu 
brought into prominence at the same time by the Boulanger trial in Paris. Both be- 
longed to the * secret document ring ' then dominating the editorial policy fA 
Madame Adam and the NomdU Remit. They enter into the conqwund personality 
of ' Giaries de Maurel,' the name signed to Lt prince it BUmarcIl Umaijut and a 
couple of articles in the Stvut. Their connection with the afiair of the Bulgarian 
documents is indisputable. The following passages concerning their exposuK may 
bequoted. ff. P.P., November i4,i8S9(Bnissels,Noveniberi3). "Der Inqiecba' 
der schSnen KUnste, Georg Nieter, der ftOhet dem dericakn Calunet ala Veitmiens' 
person grosse Diensto geleistet hatte und vielfach in Anspiuch genommen wurde, 
ist durch Ministerial-Rescript fUr sechs Monate mit Fintt^llnng des Gehalta 
Buspendirt worden. Man bringt diese Massregel mit der geheimnissvoDe Geschichte 
der aus dem Ministerial-Archiv veischwundenen offidellen ActenstUcke in Verland- 
ung, die in der Nouvelle Revue von Madame Adam und Mcmdion in bekannter 
Weise au^enOtzt wurden." Atinalei pariememiaira de Btigique, Chambre des re- 
prisentants, session of 1889-90, p. 535, The Prince de Chimay, minister of fordga 
afiaiis, stated, regarding Nieter's connection with his department: "M. fReter, tria 
Initio aui choses de la preaie, avait pour mission de d£pouiller, de tisduire les jour- 
nauz et de m'indiquer les articles intfressantt pour mes coiltgues et pour moi; 3 ne 
comptait pas paimi le personnel de I'administration et ne reccvait pas de traite- 
ment." The Gaulois of Paris published, on August lo, an interview with Foucault 
de Mondion, in which he declared; "It was I who procured the iDcontravertible 
proofs of Germany's dujdidty toward Russia, which others contrived to convey to 
the Tsar." Further information concerning his past is given by U. A. Z., Sep- 
tember 3, 1S89 (Brussels, S^tember i): "Mondion w<Jinte einige Zdt in M<u>s 
undwucde Hauslehrerbeiden Kindemdea Funten vonChimay,dragegBnw&rtiga 
Bilinisteis des Aeussem." 
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the Belgian consul general at Sofia, in which he wrote of the con- 
fidence existing in Bulgarian official drcles of a coming change in 
the attitude of Germany, and in which he stated that he was 
transmitting a letter from the prince to the Countess of Flanders, 
intrusted to him through secret channels.* By necessarily un> 
scrupulous means, accordii^ to the conspirators' story, a copy 
was obtained of the letter, together with an enclosure.* These 
appear throughout the later transactions in the form of doubt- 
less very corrupt and ' doctored ' versions in French, passing as 
translations from German originals. Some wonder was still later 
expressed as to why translations should have been thought neces- 
sary in conveying the documents to the Tsar. The ^mple ex- 
planation is that he was not their first destination. 

Obtained through Nieter, the documents appear to have been 
handled at Paris by de Mondion, who laid them before Flourens 
for whatever use he could make of them.' It was Flourens who 
undertook the bold course of transmitting them to the Tsar.' 

* Mauicl, pp. 143-143. The report is quoted in full. It is given without d&t«, 
but purports to have been written shortly before Belgium broke lel&tiona with the 
provisional government as the result of a dispute over certain contracts foi railway 
material The authenticity of the despatch was spedficaUy denied by the MonUair 
Bdge on August 3, 1889, with the remark that it deals with events subsequent to the 
consul's departure from Sofia. An examination of the text reveals nothing that 
might not have been written on or about August 15; while the breach of TeUtions 
occuiredon the I7tb. In a despatch of January 30, iSgo.Schweinitz related: "Heir 
von Giers erwiderte, er sei schon lauge der festen Cbeizeugung geneaen, dass Mon- 
dion die FSlschung b^angen habe, und zwai unter Mitwiikung des damaligen 
Consuls in Sofia namens Caituyvels." G. F. 0., v, pp. 349-350. 

' Maurel, ]^. 144-145. 

* Cyon, pp. 360-363. Daudet, AUiatut, p. ai8. "C'est dans ces diconstances 
qu'noe communication asses bizane est faite k M. Fbuiens par un peisonnage d6- 
pouTVUC de tout caractire oSciel, mtus qu'on sait initio aux secrets des charicelleries 
diplomatiques et tr^ habile i les p£n«trer. Charge par le g£n«ial Boulanger de 
diveises missions secrites en AUemagneet en Belgique, ilapporte&M. Flourens, en 
lui proposant de les vendre, divers documents manuscrits, qu'il dit ttie des on- 
ginaui lelatifs aux affaires bulgares," 

* Cyon, p. 361. Daudet, Alliance, pp. 314-115. "En les eiaminant, il a con^u 
toutunplan. QlesfenpassersouslesyeuxduTsai. II est convaincu que tels qu'ils 
sont, et ifunis i d'autres qu'il possMe d£ji, ils auront pour eSet de briser le Uen qui 
attache encore la Russie A I'AUemagne." No more is heard of the other documents 
which Flourens is said to have added to the dossier: they may have been French 
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The link connecting Paris and C(^nhagen is somewhat more 
difficult to reconstruct, but is of less importance as affecting the 
genuineness of the papers. It seems to have included, at the Paris 
end, the semiofficial agent of the Russian embassy, Julius Hansen, 
through whom Flourens transacted much bu^ness by preference.' 
Whether or not the ambassador himself was involved is uncer- 
tain.* Both the Princess Waldemar, wife of the Tsar's brother- 
in-law, and Prince Obolenski, of the imperial suite, have been 
spoken of as the final agencies of transtnission: perhaps both were 
inq)licated.' At any rate, the pi^rs were placed before the Tsar 

consular reports from Bulgaiu, which Fruce ms more or less in the hibit of com- 
munioiting to Russia unce the lattei's withdismi of her agents from the country. 
Hansen, MohrenkHm, p. 27. 

T Hansen, in his books, says nothing of his pait in this affair. In his Mohrtnham 
(p. 71} he makes the extremely doubtful statement that Btsmaick accused him and 
the ambassador of having forged the papers, and that the Tsar refuted the accusa- 
tion. Eckardstein writes (i, p. 137): "Dassaber Jules Hansen in diescABilre ver- 
wickelt war.btunzweifelhaft^her. DahingestclltmSgebleiben,obdieBtMfcecht 
Oder ob ue gefUscht waren, fest steht jedenfalls, dasa Jules Hansen ae mit Hilfe der 
Prinzessin Waldemai von Dknemaik in die H&ndc Alexanders III. ges[aelt hat. 
Letzteres bcstitigte mir auch Bbwitz auf bestimmteste." MUnster confirmed tHe 
nipposition further; while Hansen, when con^ilimented on his achievement, Bushed, 
stammered, and hurried away. Crispi's infoimatioa from Vienna, under date of 
December 18, 1S87 (p. 315) also implicates Hansen. Gieis admitted to Schweinits, 
on December 13, that the papers had been forwarded by "ein sehi Kcschickter 
Agent, welchen ich nicht opfera kann; er ist getauscht worden." G. F. O., v, p. 348. 

* Af.j4.Z.,I>ecember7, 1887. Berlin, Decembers- "Allgemein wird geglaubt, 
dasa Baion Mohrenheim ... in die angeblichen orleanistischen R&nke verwickelt 
ist. . . . Derbekannted&nische Zeitungsschreiber Julius Hansen . . . soil ebenfalls 
thitigen Antheil an der Sache genommen haben." 

* Eckardst^n refers to the formeri Daudet, to the latter {Alliance, p. 315). 
Baddeley (p. 408) gives the following statements from a conversation with Peter 
Shuvalov : " ' The forged documents- came from two ^des. De Giers received them 
in St. Petersburg, but before he had time to send them to the Emperor, then at 
Copenhagen, h6 recdved news of them from him, thence.' Baron von BOr: ' Tley 
are said to have come from Princess Waldemar at a picnic when the Tsar and she 
stayed behind the rest for some time.' ScMouvOIof: 'It may be hi; what is certain is 
that they came from France, and not from the Orleanists, as stated in the German 
press, but from the French Government itself.' " Baddeley adds the note: "It is 
supposed that M. Flourens sent them to Princess Waldemar through the wife of the 
Russian minister at Copenhagen, a daughter of Mr. Berdan — the American whose 
rifle bad been adopted for the Russian army — and sister to Mrs. Marion Crawford." 
See also C. F. O., v, pp. 340, 346, for Giers's admission that copies of the papcn had 
also been sent to him. 
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about the ist of September, just as he was preparii^ for the trip 
to Stettin. The trip was at once called off." 

The failure of the project for an interview did not come as a 
complete surprise to the German government. Bismarck seems 
to have had an inkling of what was going on at C<^)enhagen and 
to have prepared the way for a retreat. On September 2, while 
the meeting was still publicly regarded as a foreordained event, 
the KUtUsche Zeiiung published an article to the effect that it 
would probably be without influence upon the situation in any 
case, since confidence on both sides had been too far destroyed 
for restoration. The caution was added that, "Under these 
circumstances, German statecraft must take care not to allow 
the rivalry with France for Russia's favor to develop into a 
crawling contest (WeUkriechen). It must, above all, in its 
endeavors to conciliate Russia, not lose sight of the interests of 
Austria." Furthermore, the campaign against Russian credit, 
which had lately fallen off in intensity, received at the same 
moment a new impetus from the semiofficial confirmation of a 
rumor that the government ^as planning a tax on foreign securi- 
ties. On the morrow the e^qjected interview was being disposed of 
by repents that the Emperor would not attend the manoeuvres 
after all, because of a fall he had recently sustained — a slight 
accident, pronounced not at all serious at the moment, and which 
did not finally prevent his journey to East Prussia. To such expe- 
dients had the government in its chagrin been reduced. 

A curious newspaper discussion of Germany's policy followed. 
Tliose two most trusty of inspired organs, the K&nische ZeituHg 
and the Norddeutsche AUgemeine Zeiiung, tossed arguments end> 
lessly back and forth in an apparent polemic as to the proper 
course for the government now to follow. In reality, these articles 
served to bring home to Russia how little she had to expect from 
the German alliance and how far the responsibility for its f ruitless- 
ness rested upon herself . On September .s,JVar(2(2«HJj'cAe replied to 
Kiflniscke's article of the 3d by stating that "German policy is 

I* Hobenkihe, ii, p. 436 (Aincr.,!], p. 399). B«t1iii, M^y 15, Aconveiwtioawlth 
the CiDwn Prince. "Alles sei berdt gewesen, die Jacht im Hafcn gehclzt, als der 
KuMT dk AktenstQckc luf geiiiem Schreibtisdi gefunden h&be. Das babe ihn 
geligert and desbalb sei die Entievue in Stettin unteiblieben." 
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engaged in no rivalry with France for Russia's favor, but is keep- 
ing quite independently to the road marked out for it by the 
interests of the German Empire and by the existing treaties." The 
same article prepared the ground for a contention by which Ger- 
man semiofficial (pinion later set great store — that Ferdinand's 
whole enterprise was inspired by the desire to stir up troubled 
waters in which the Orleanist princes might fish for a French 
crown." When KSlniscke ventured to lament the coll^ise of the 
projected Stettjn interview as a blow to all hopes for a better 
understanding with Russia, Norddeutsche declaimed against 
creating the impression that Germany cared anything about such 
an understanding," Yet below the surface at Berlin persisted the 
conviction that Germany's Chancellor cared a great deal, and 
that he would strive diligently to clear away this new cloud of 
sU£picion that had arisen between him and Russia." 

Nevertheless, Bismarck persisted in his refusal to take the 
initiative in behalf of the Emroth proposal. When the Turkish 
government besought his good offices in its favor, his reply was 
that he would recommend it "as soon as it is made, and on condi- 
tion that it has simultaneously the authentic and open support of 
Russia" — in order to make its real origin evident from the 
first.^* This declaration amounted to exactly the same thing as 
those he had previously made to the Russian government. The 
Turks declined to follow up a proposal with no more prospect of 

" "Nur wemi man den Piinzen Ferdin&nd aU TiSger einet ausscbliesslidi 
orleaiustischen Potitik auffasst vennag man sein Untemehmen unter einen logischen 
Gcfuchtspuukt zu bringen. Die iDteressen des Hauses OrMans sind deranige, dsi 
dauemder Fiiedc in Europa sic nicHt fSrdem wird." 

■< Norddeutscke AUgemdnt ZeUung.ScpttmYxt 9. "Die ' K&ln. Ztg.' spricbt ihr 
Bedauern Uber daa Ausbleiben einer Kaiserzuummenkunft in Stettin aus, und 
knUpft heiran die Bemerkung, ' dass nur ein unzweideutiges niasisches Entgegen- 
konimen jenen dunklen Schatten, der uns die Russenfreundlichkeit uach wie vot 
verieidet, m beftden vemug.' . . . Es Ubemscht un£, dass ein mit so viel poli- 
tiscber Eiosicbt redigirtes Blatt ?rie die ' EOln. Ztg.,' deb darQber tSuscbeu kann, 
dass gerade ihr dringeodes BedUrfnis nacb ' lussischem Entgegeii][ommen ' dcB 
Eindiuck hervoirufen muss, als ob Deutschland eines solcbes bedUrftig sei." 

" M. A. Z., September 13. "Der Reichskanzler scheint unlet allea UmitHnden 
entschlossea ai sein, die KUning der VerhUtniase, die bei den persOnlichen Eigen- 
ecbaften des Zaten immer unberechenbarer werden, herbeizuftlhren." 
" G. P.O., V, p. MO. September 3, Bismarck to Kiderlen. 
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success than this answer gave. Moreover, they fouod it hard to 
reconcile Bismarck's apparent support of the Russian plan with 
the advice he was now giving them to come to an understanding 
with the anti-Rus^aa entente. The German explanation that 
advice in favor of a general accord, providing security in the 
event of war, was not incompatible with approval of a particular 
proposal in the interest of peace, is a refinement of logic that 
hardly meets the demands of the case." 

This question of the Emroth proposal was ventilated in the 
course of the press controvert in Germany. The Norddeutsche 
Attgemeine Zeilung ryow p}i\i^iAy proclaimed; "Germany has not 
only herself agreed to the mission of General Emroth, but she is 
also prepared to recommend that the other Powers give their 
consent to this scheme, when the cabinets especially interested, 
namely, the Porte and Russia, have made an official proposition 
to that effect." 

Disregarding this grudgii^ olive branch held out to Russia by 
its opponent in the debate, the KiAnische Zeitung went on with 
the development of its former theme. The loss of German friend- 
ship, it maintained, was due entirely to Russia's ' see-saw polity,' 
endeavoring to draw Germany into bidding against France for 
her favors. The attempt had been frustrated by Germany's 
withdrawal behind the strict terms of her treaty obligations, in- 
different to the effect her action would have upon Russian opinion. 
"We e^KCt no gratitude from the Russians," ran the article of 
September 12; "and their hostility we do not fear." Germany, it 
continued, owed nothing to the reigning Tsar: "The Russo- 
German account is balanced; and the word, ' gratitude,' may be 
stricken from the vocabulary of foreign policy of both states." 
A still later article, entitled "Without friendship and without 
enmity," made it clear that the most Russia could expect from 
Germany in the Eastern Question was to be left alone with her 
difficulties." 

" G. F. 0-, iv, p. j4g. September 4, Derenthall to Renss. 

" Kdlnische ZaUmg, September 18. "Yi\i Deutsche laasen den Russen in Bul- 
g&rien frue Baho, abei seit wir jede Hoffnung aufgebea mussten, Rustland zu 
venShiien, kann es nicht uoseic Aufgabe seia, die WdentuidaktXfte, welche in 
Euiopa gegen lUe nunschen PISne regen, diplomatisch lu beugen." 
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Naturally, this unwonted shaipnesa of tone toward Russia 
came as an agreeable surprise to the Danubian monarchy, and 
was received with e^iedal relief by the Hungarians." The Nordr- 
deutsche AUgemeine Zeitung even reprinted one audacious article 
from Pest, affirming that the declaration in favcv of Emroth's 
mission was only a manoeuvre not to be taken seriously.** 

While Bismarck's newspapers were lecturing Russia on the sins 
by which she had forfeited Germany's friendship, the Chancellor 
himself undertook to demonstrate the value of the support she 
had sacrificed — and incidentally to prove how little regard he 
really had for the upstart Bulgarian government. A newspaper 
libel against the German consul at Rushchuk set the whole iorce 
of the empire in motion; and satisfaction was sought directly of 
the suzerain power, ignorii^ the pretensions of the local govern- 
ment to responsible authority. A demand was addressed to the 
Sultan for reparation of the injury and for permission to send 
three cruisers to blockade Bulgarian ports. The unreasonableness 
of directing such measures of force against an authority at the 
same time treated as not legally responsible may be passed over 
on the assumption that the whole procedure was mere ' bluff.' 
Germany contented herself, after all, with the action taken by the 
Bulgarian authorities on their own initiative when the protest 
reached them by roimdabout ways." 

Besides impressing upon Russia the fact that Germany held 

" M. A. Z., September 14. Pest, September ii. "Wir brauchen mcht binzu- 
fUgcD, wie befriedigt die Sffentliche Meinung bier von jener Auslassuog, des deut- 
scben offidSsen Organs ist; dean die bisberige Hftltung Deutacbknda in der bul- 
Sarischen Frage batte mancbe Bedenken wachgerufen, den Wettb dei deutschen 
AUiam iflr Oesteneicb-Ungarn betreffend." 

" NorddeuUcke AUgemHnt Zeilans, September 13: article from EfytUriii. 
"Das Ziel der deutschen Politik war und bleibt die Isolirung Fraokieichs, um zu 
vethuten, dass diese Macbt dch mit einer anderen Macht, iosbesondere mit Russ- 
Und, verbinden kttnne. Wenn Deutschland durcb dieses Bestreben in der Fiagc der 
Mission Erenrot auf die Seite Russlands geftlbrt wnrde, so sehen wir darin keine 
besondete Uisache zur XJniuhe, denn es ist das schliesslich nur eine voiUbergebende 
Stellungnahme und kann in keinem Falle dahin fUhren, dass die GelteudmAcbung 
unserer wesentlkben Interessen von Seiten Deutschlands auf entste Hindemisse 
atflsst." 

1* G. B., 1889, pp. i8>-i83. September 14, Strand (Bulgarian itunister tA 
foreign affairs) to Baron Thielmann (German consul general). 
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the Bulgarian government in as tow esteem as she herself did, 
this action produced a curious effect 85 an example. Its complete 
success at first aroused hope that Russia too might get results t^ 
a similar display of energy. However, Russia's impulse to yield 
to the temptation was short-lived. A reluctance reasserted itself 
against turning Russian arms upon the pecqile those aims had set 
free.*' The Russian govermnent went back, to its hopeless task of 
finding a way out of the morass by diplomatic means. 

n 

While Russia floundered in her diplomatic bog, her exultant 
enemies devoted themselves to building up their own position 
more solidly. The Austrian government's instructicms of Au- 
gust 29 to its ambassador at Constantin(^le were sent to the 
other two governments for approval and st^port. In this docu- 
ment, it was stated that if, in disregard of Austria's advice, the 
Sultan should send a Russian conmiissioiier into Bulgaria with 
the backing of Turkish troc^, "we must reserve the question of 
our attitude toward the omsequences of such a decision." " This 
was all too mild a course of conduct for the Italian govemmoit, 
which pressed for more active and poative measures." Its ardor 
was held safely enough in check, but the community of interest 
in support of Ferdinand was indicated by the fact that in the 
course of the month of S^tember, the Italian, Austrian, and 
English consuls at Sofia all held private unofficial interviews with 
Ferdinand, which helped consolidate locally the triumph of the 
anti-Russian elements." 

Germany extended her full {q>proval to this solidarity among 
the three Powers. In an interview with K&lnoky on S^tember 16, 
Bismarck accepted, although with a formal protest, the Austrian 
minister's declaration that he intended to stand by his previous 
policy with regard to Bulgaria.** This interview was followed im- 

** il. A. Z., October 2; St. Petetsbuis, Sqitcmber 36. BtoiSMRB Eapoau, 
September, 1887, p. 403. 
■ C. F. 0., V, pp. 198-199. 

" Ibid., V, p. 3oj; iv, p. 350. Septonber 6, 13, Reuis to Bismuck. 
** G. B., 18S9, pp. 178-179, 19a. September 9, 17, Gerbaix de Sonnai to CiiapL 
* " Friedjong, Bioffafldseiiet JaMuck, iii, p. 367 (.AtrfsHtK, p. 340). 
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mediately by an invitation to the still more ardent opponent of 
Russia, Cri^i.*' 

Bismarck also continued his support of the project of rendering 
the triple entente more solid and definite — a task to which 
Crispi had long been energetically applying himself. On Sep- 
tember 24, Herbert Bismarck wrote to Reuss that, while the 
German government had no interest in the Balkan question, it 
was glad to observe the solidarity prevailing among the inter- 
ested Powers. He added: "It would, without doubt, be to Eng- 
land's interest to establish still closer relations with Austria and 
Italy and to yield to the importunities of Crispi." ** The English 
government would not allow itself to be hurried into action; but 
the general trend of developments was certainly most unpromis- 
ing for a solution of the Bulgarian problem which would satisfy 
Russia. 

Attempts at such a solution were, nevertheless, still under way. 
Russia continued her efforts to induce Turkey to take the initia- 
tive in bringing forward the ' definite proposals ' which Bismarck 
demanded before passing an opinion upon anything. At last the 
Sultan was brought to present a positive programme which was 
first submitted to Russia for approval. He prc^>osed that Russia 
and Turkey both send commissioners into the principality to act 
together under joint sanction and responsibility. Their task 
should be the holding of new elections for a Sobranie to which 
Russia should submit a list of acceptable candidates for the 
throne. An international commission was suggested as a possible 
alternative to the joint commission, if it should prove unac- 
ceptable to the other Powers." Germany's diplomatic represent- 
atives conveyed advance notice of these proposals to the other 
parties most interested, sounding out their opinions without dis- 
closing Bismarck's.** The attitude of the other governments was 

" Crispi, pp. 170-171 (Meimnrs, ii, p. 108). 

" G.P.O.,iv,p. 351. 

" N. P. P., September 28. C. B., i88g, p. i8g. 

** G. B., iS8g, p. 189. Septembei 27, Crispi to BUnc. "Nel danni notiziA di 
quanto precede, il conte di Solma non ha Bggiunto parola circa I'opinione del suo 
govemo a tak riguardo. E neppure ha mostrato desiderio di conoscere la nostra. . . . 
io Le dica, rimane pur sempre la stessa." 
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not difficult to predict. StUI, in tlie acceptance of these terms lay 
Russia's only chance of effectively reopening the negotiation. 
They would have to be taken seriously. Germany's support was 
pledged; and France coidd undoubtedly be counted upon to favor 
them. No better opportunity of influencing Bulgarian affairs was 
likely to offer itself. 

One factor deserving note in the situation was the rather sur- 
prising weight France carried in the international scales at this 
moment. The Rouvier ministry seemed in a fair way to behe the 
evil omens under which it had begun its existence. Undaunted by 
the clamor of Boulangist demonstrations, it strove persistently to 
raise the coimtry's diplomatic and military prestige. The experi- 
mental mobilization of an army corps attracted the serious atten- 
tion of Europe. France was still isolated, but was making some 
progress toward diminishing the hostility that surrounded her. 
Relations with Italy were stubbornly difficult, it is true. The 
ItaJians had passed, in July, a new and stringent tariff, which was 
held in readiness to go into effect as soon as the denounced treaty 
of 1881 should expire. Yet the possibiH^ of negotiating a new 
commercial treaty was still c^n. While nursing this possibility 
of a reconciliation with Italy, France was also bidding against ber 
LatiD neighbor for the favor of England, and with some prospect 
of success. Flourens, who had rem^dned in office under the new 
government, continued patiently his efforts to reach an under- 
standing over the Canal and the New Hebrides and was on the 
point of concluding one.*' 

The negotiation for this agreement was pushed forward with 
energy, Chaudordy being sent to take the matter up directly with 
Lord Salisbury, who was then at Dieppe. Flourens even dreamed 
of giving it a still wider scope, comprising not only the great out- 
standing issue between France and England, the Egyptian ques- 

** U. A. Z,, Sq>teinber 8. Puu, September 5. "Die fmufisischcD Minister 
weder geceigt sind, noch in dei Lage uch be&nden, dfts politische WohlwoUen 
Italiens um den Preis bandelspolitischer Zugestfindnisse odei Opfei zu erkaufeii 
, . . Beitdem es den HH. Flourens und WaddingtoQ gelingt die Annfihening ui 
Englaiid zu bewerkstelligen und das Eivernehmen mit dem Londoner Cabinet 
vorzubeteiten, indem sic die wechselseitige VeiBUudigung bezUglicli der Hebriden 
nnd der NeutralitSt des Suezcanals vervoUstindigcn." See also Cluuidordy, La 
FroMct t» i83g (Pans, 1SE9) pp. 339-331. 
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tion, but also the main diplomatic difficulty of all Eur(q>e, the 
Bulgarian question.** In undertaking this enterprise, he kept in 
touch with the Russian embassy, still through the semiofficial 
intermediary, Hansen. The entire position of France seemed very 
much stronger than in the early summer. 

Bismarck, moreover, was treating her with a new consideration. 
The delicate situation into which his policy had led him obliged 
him to move with caution. An angry Tsar and a strong, well 
behaved France formed an obviously threatening conjuncture of 
circumstances. Two new frontier incidents at this period were 
cleared up with a remarkable smoothness that contrasted sharply 
with Germany's belligerent attitude in the spring. The less 
serious of the two, but brought prominently into public notice by 
the celebrated name involved, was the arrest, on Septonber 19, 
of the son of Sdmaebele for having posted an impudent placard 
in a c(Hnmune of annexed Lorraine. Of graver character was 
the kilUng of a French hunter by a German forest guard in the 
Vo^es, on the 34th. Both incidents were settled quietly by the 
end of the month. Although the German authorities ccmtested 
the proofs offered that the killing had taken place in the French 
commune of Vezaincourt, the government offered, through its 
ambassador, on September 30, an expression of regret, an in- 
demnity to the slain man's family, and a promise to prosecute the 
soldier who had shot him. Iliese advances were accepted as 
satisfactory." On the same day young Schnacbele was released. 

This consideration for France, this hushii^ up of affairs that 
might well have been developed into pretexts of conffict, omu- 
ddes with the apparent severing of all Germany's ties with Rus- 
sia. In addition to the polemics on fore^ policy begtm after the 
abandonment of the Stettin interview, the German iiewspf4>ers 
were persistently circulating a rumor, started by the KSlnische 
Zeitung on S^tember 10, to the effect that the Russo-Austro- 
German alliance, commonly referred to as the treaty of Skieme- 

** Hansen, JfoVmAnM, p. 59. September ii, Flourens to Hansen. "Itfaudnut 
qu^ [Cbaudordy] obttnt de lord Salisbury deux cboses: i° Qu'3 ne retarde pas 
davantage U signature de la convention de Suez. ... 3° Qu'il vienne nw vwr Jk 
Paris avant son retoui i Londiea poui causer de la Bulgarie et de I'Egypte." 

*> AlbiD, i^. ii6 et seq. M. A. Z. and f{. P. P., fasHm. 
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wice, had expired in the spring and had not been renewed. Noth- 
ing was whiq>ered of the new Reinsurance Treaty. Elaborate 
demonstrations were now being made to convince Europe that 
another system of alUances had definitely rqilaced the old.** 
Crispi's visit to Friedrichsruh, on October 2, following closely on 
K&lnoky's, completed the evidence in the case. 

According to Crispi's own account of this visit, Bismarck 
began their conversation by extolling the Triple Alliance as the 
bulwark of peace against disturbers like France and Russia." 
But he also declared that he did not fear war and was even 
ready to face both enemies at once if necessary." This was a 
statement he had made siz months before to the Grand Duke 
Vladimir. He also recurred to the suggestion he had made to 
Archduke Rudolf concerning the possibility of using the Poles 
against Russia." On the whole, however, he considered the 
chahces to be against a war in the near futtu-e.** 

In approaching the Bulgarian question, the Chancellor left the 
initiative in all statements of policy to Crispi, as he had done with 
K&lnoky before. On his own part, he repeated his familiar dec- 
larations of indifference and detachment, but added that he 
trusted the allies to handle matters in that quarter.*^ Crispi was 

" riiBM, October 3. Berlin, October 1. "The 'Drti Kaiser BUndnisg'liascome 
to an end — according to a Bcmi-official statement it expired this spring — and the 
AustiD-German-Italiati alliance has taken its place as tlie firm bulwark of European 
peace." 

" Ciisju, p. 174 (filemoks, ii, p. 311). Memorandum of conversation. "Egli 
vaole la pace; e constata con dispiacere come a turbarla esistano due sole Potenze, la 
Russia e la Franda. Egli perd non ne teme. La triplice alleanza t una potente 
garanzia alia conservaaone della pace." 

** Ibid. "Ripetech'egli vuolelapace;mache, seladeplora, non temelaguerra. 
. . . CollocandoueunmiUoneallefrotitieiedel£Udedunmilioneaquelledelnard,la 
Gennania non temerA I'ofiesa. Al resto penseranno gli alteati." 

>* H>id.{Memoin,a,-p.ti^. "LaPoloniaiunadebolezzaerAustriainPolonia 
i simpatica. Per poco che si aiutino ad imorgere, i polacchi potranno essere 
emaudpati e costituire uno Stato da potersi dare ad un ardduca austmco." 

<■ Ibid. "Alessandto ETI non t partigiano della guerra. E quando pure volesse 
farla, non gli converrebbe anctaie in Bulgaria. Li, a poco distanza, i la Transyl- 
vania, e I'Austria avrebbe facile via per piombare sopra i rusd." 

" Ibid.ip. 175 (Jfcmotn, ii, p. 213). " Al prindpe di Bismarck poco importa die 
i nissi vadano a Costantiuopoli. La Russia cod quella conquiita sarebbe piQ debole. 
AluipocoimportalasoluiionedellaquistioDebulgaia . . ." 
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shodced by his casual leference to the possibility of Russia's 
occupying Constantinople. "We coiJd not allow Russia to get 
to Constantinople," was his pas^onate reply; "Russia at Con- 
stantint^le would be mistress of the Mediterranean." Bismarck 
welcomed his ardor with cool reassurances. He admitted that he 
"entirely approved of this group of three Powers, and that he 
hc^>ed it would become still more closely united and make its 
authority felt." He further added: "Germany will alwaj^ be 
with Italy wherever the interests of peace are at stake. Should a 
breach of the peace occiu* in the East, Germany would stand with 
her allies, acting as their rearguard." He also advised Crispi to 
work in close harmony with Austria in this matter, and suggested 
a special treaty to govern their common action.** 

His auditor drank in all these heartening words eagerly, then 
turned to matters directly affecting Italy's relations with Ger- 
many. The casus foederis between them was a war with France, 
which Crispi said he hoped was improbable, but for which pro- 
vision should be made by a military convention — such conven- 
tions being his particular hobby. Bismarck agreed as to the 
advisability of such a step, but said he must first refer it to the 
Emperor and the chief of the general staff.** Here ends the chap- 
ter on France in the Crispi memorandtun as published. The re- 
port of further conversation on this interesting topic comes from 
a most untrustworthy source, but is borne out by some external 
evidence. According to an account of the interview published in 
the Nouvelle Revue in the following summer, Bismarck followed up 
Crispi's remarks on the probability of war with Fiance by assur- 
ing him that the spoils of such a conflict would go chiefly to 
Italy.*" But another party to profit, willingly or unwillingly, by 

" Crispi, pp. 175-177 CWewwifi, ii, pp. 114-216). See also G. P.O., iv, pp. 361- 
363, for a partial account given by Crispi to the Austrian ambassador, with Bis- 
m&rck's maiginal notes on the same. 

" Cri^i, pp. 177-178 (Memoirs, ii, p. 217). 

" PfouKUe Remit, July i, 1888, p. 7- "Unsecret d'itat," signed 'Comte Pawl 
Vasili.' " D'aprte M. Crispi lui-m#me, M. de Bbmarck s'itait surtout attache A 
lui dfmoQtrer que I'AJlemagne u'avait aucuue ambitioD d'auueiioii nouvelle, et 
que, encasde victoite de rAllemagne, les compensatioDs temtoriales n'suiaient 
de laisoD d'ttre que pour ses alli£s; c'est k dire: ' Pour ceux qui croient comme 
lui que la disparition de la France comme grande puissance est le gage de longucs 
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France's defeat, he said, would be Belgium. In this connection 
the Chancellor mentioned arrangements then being concluded 
with King Leopold II." Plenty of rumors of these transactions 
appear later; moreover, it is to be noted that, about the middle of 
S^tember, Count Herbert Bismarck spent some time at Oste&d, 
where he found not only the Italian diplomat, Marquis Maffei, 
but King Leopold himself as well, enjoying the pleasures of the 
seaside." The conjuncture of circumstances was little noted at 
the time, but assumes importance in perspective. 

S^ni£cant devel(^ments were expected from the conferences at 
Friedrichsruh.** These developments took shape rapidly enough. 
A draft fathered by Baron Calice, Austrian ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, was brought from Vienna to Rome by the Italian 
ambassador, on October 6. It comprised a programme of eight 
points as the basis of a triple entente, including England. The 
points were: "i. The maintenance of peace. — 2. The status 
quo as founded upon treaties. Exclusion of compensations. — 
3. Local autonomy. — 4. The independence of Turkey and of the 

anntedepaixpourrEurope." It nuyberecalledhere that Bismarck had outlined 
a policy of pourboirei for Italy to the Austriaii Ciown Prince as early as March, 
after the renewal of the Triple Alliance. See p. i jj, supra. 

" *VaaiIi,'pp. 7-8. ThewordBreportedas"i peuprbteituellement lesparoles 
proooDcJes par le chancelier," if not authentic, are at least interesting enough to 
bear reproduction. "La Belgique ne peut nous lendre qu'un service, qv'^ le veuiUe 
ou ntm: c'est de laisser passer par son territoire une armfe allemande. Du reste cette 
question sera dffinitivement tt^&t avec le roi Leopold, et de ce cAtf Unites nos dis- 
positions sont prises et r£so1ues. La Belgique doit f tre assocife aux projets de aotrc 
avenir, et si elle doit subir une transformation de territoire, elle la subira d'accord 
avec nous sous certaines conditions dftennin£es (]ui ne dfpendront que de nous. 
A mon avis, je veirais avec plaiair le rf tablissement de la Flandre franpdse et mtme 
un peu i^us au profit de la Belgique, sans pailer de ce qu'on pourrait faire au sud. 
C'est encore la seule solution qui permettrait k I'Allemagne de se computer g£o- 
giaphiquement par les ports de la HoUonde, et ce serait sans doute la seule com- 
binaison que I'Angleterre serait le mieui dispos^e i accepter." 

' MaureliP. 307. Iim«i, September 14. Herbertarrivedat Ostendonthe 13th. 

* If.^.Z., Octobers. Beriin, October 6. "Mannlmmtnun . . . alsgewissu), 
dass eine ooch giOssere Uebereinstimmung als sdther mit dem italienischen Cabitlet 
In BetreS der Behandlung der Orient-Angelegenheiten und in besonderem Bezug 
auf die bulgarische Fra^ herbeigefuhrt worden sei, in welcher ersteres wenig oder 
nidit geneigt war, Rusxknd ii^ndwelche ConccssioDen, wenn auch nur von theo- 
retl»3her Bedeutung, zu macheni ebeuso hinsichtlich dea politischen VerhlUtnisMi 
ni Fnnkrdch." 
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Straits, etc, of any prepoDderating foreign influoice. — 5. Tlie 
Porte not to be allowed to cede its ri^ts over Bulgaria to an- 
other Power. — 6. Association with TuAey for guaranteeing the 
above. — 7. In case of reastance on the part of Turkey or illegal 
pretensions on the part of Russia, the three Powers to concert 
together their measures of sui^rt. — 8. In case of connivance 
or passivity on the part of Turkey, the three Powers to agree 
upon the occupation of certain points for the purpose of main- 
taining the balance of power." ** 

Another month was to pass before the accord on the bass of 
these points was actually completed, but action in the ^irit of 
them continued at Constantinople. There was already practically 
no further hope of success for Russia's efforts, but her final dis- 
comhture was greatly facihtated by her own unskilful handling 
of the situation. 

The Turkish prt^xsals of September had probably had little 
sincerity behind them.*' Nevertheless, they did constitute a com- 
mitment upon which Russia should have seized without delay. 
Instead of hastening the submission of these pn^Kisals to the 
Powers, however, the Russian government made the mistake trf 
first tiying to modify them by private negotiation. It suggested 
that the Russian commissioner be plated above the Turkish, 
with powers amplified and prolonged, and that the preliminary 
list of princely candidates be dispensed with.** The resiilt of this 
delay was fatal, especially in view of the attitude of Germany. 
The Sultan took time to survey the situation before makii^ his 
counter-reply.*' Finally he announced that he would discuss the 

^ Crispi, pp. 181-183 {Memoirs, ii, pp. 1*3-314). The dnft wu not [KCMiited 
toCri^ by the Austrian unbuwdor until tlw 15th. SeeC.^.0.,iv,p.3Qi. See 
klao the same, p. 354, for the slightly more expanded text finally used. 

" il. A. Z., October 7. Sophia, October i. "In hieageii politischcD Krciseii 
ijuibt man, daas die ueueate Note dei hohen Pforte nur den Zweck hat, ' die Zcit 
venttciclien zu louen.' Dieae Zeit lollteD aber auch die Bulgaicn auscuntltzefl 
trachten." 

* L'Uitmrt, October 6. Varna, October 5, Havas deqwtch. 

" N. F. P., October ig. Constantinc^, October 15, ContspimdaMct ie PEti 
deqMtch. "Die Pforte erblickte . . . in der Tr^tel-Allianz eine moraliache Ermun- 
terting det FUnten Ferdinand. Dcr Sultan wolk Zcit gewinnen, bis Deutschland, 
Kigtend, Italien, und Oestcrreich ihre AnichauungeD in klarer Wcise ausgopmchen 
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question do further, since Russia had chosen, not only to shoulder 
c^ upon him all the odious initiative, including that of shutting 
out Eastern Rumelia from the new Sobranie, but to quibble 
over everything he proposed.*' 

The game was definitely lost. Even the German newspapers 
now impressed that fact upon Russia's conscioxtsness. The KlA- 
nische Zeitung, on October 7, cjrnically remarked: "Gennany 
still leaves Riissia a free hand in Bulgaria, subject to her reckon- 
ing with En^and, Austria, and Italy. Unfortunately, St. Peters- 
burg will hardly be satisfied witli that." Semiofficial organs 
abandoned their harshness toward Bulgaria and intimated that 
Ferdinand's tenure of his throne might not be so fleeting after all." 
The change predicted by the first of the 'Bulgarian documoits' 
seemed to be coming over German policy. 

ni 

Hie Tsar, still at Copenhagen, felt the change in Germany's 
oviduct and resented it hotly. New proofs of it were constantly 
craning in. Toward the end of September, a second letter from 
Ferdinand to the Countess of Flanders reached his hands, ac- 
knowledging a t^ly to the first and indicating that the hoped for 
alteration in Germany's attitude was under way. It was dated 
September 16, after the Stettin fiasco and before the K&lnoky and 
Cri^i interviews, "I may tell you," says the writer, "that in 
spite of the open political war Germany is carrying on against me 
at present, every four or five days some one of the German agents 
established here gets word to us that we must wait, that for im- 

haben vtirden. ... Id dieser Bezkhung aei « kuch hOdut bezeidmend, dus 
Abdul Hamid db von Herm Nelidow ludigesudite Audienz inimer wiedu vei- 
Ugte." 

** N. F. P., October 17. Coiistantino[de, October 16, Reuter deqwtcli. 

" Ibid., October 18. "Ea Ut eine intcressante Thatuche, dass luuaeutlich 
■dt Criqus Besuch die BerUiier OSiaAatn nicht mehr so achonungslos wie friiber 
Uber den Bulgaren und den Priiuen Ferdinand aburtholen." Post, October 16. 
"Der srosse euro[riliscbe Conflict, den die Panslawisten erwarten, eiBcheint, leitdem 
der Besuch des Hm. Cnspi die Entscblossenhdt der Tripelallianz den itatus quo zu 
wahren, vor Augen gel^ bat, einigeimassen in die Feme geifldtt. . . . Je linger 
der grosse Conflict ausUeibt, desto mehr wird das Regiment des Prinzen von Co- 
biug in Bulgaiien sich befestigen." 
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portant reasons Germany's foreign policy must be what it ap- 
pears, but that it may be modi&ed unexpectedly ia the most 
favorable sense." " 

The communication of this dociunent did not fail of its effect 
upon Alexander. Reports of his state of mind reached the Euro- 
pean capitals from Copenhagen. "He gave way to vioient fits of 
temper," runs one of these. "Ife remained silent when Prince 
Bismarck was referred to. He showed his dissatisfaction with the 
attitude of Germany, and when the Stettin question was spoken 
of he made the following remsirk in presence of five or six persons : 
— ' Well, I, too, will not be made to go to Canossa.' " •' 

At this juncture occurred a minor incident, probably unc(Mi- 
nected with developments in the Tsar's household, but significant 
as showing which way the wind blew. Grand Duke Nicholas 
Mikhaiiovich was just arriving in France on the steamer Uru- 
guay. On the evening of October 4, as the ship came off Dunkirk, 
the young man, whose head had been turned by the clian^>agne 
of the farewell dinner and by the flow of talk around him, made 
an extremely indiscreet speech on the friendship of Russia for 
France and their brotherhood in arms in the coming struggle with 
Germany. His words were, of course, not taken down at the 
time, but they lost nothing by transmission through the French 
newspapers." Although the Russian embassy at Paris pronounced 
these reports fantastic, they were, nevertheless, probably correct 
enough in substance. The grand duke was speedily recalled from 
France and given a severe reprimand by the Tsar — not so much 

*" Rekhsanteiger, E>ecembet 31, 1SS7. Klaurel, p. 313. 

" Tints, October 7. Paris, October 6. 

" As reported by Figaro on October 7. the ^lecdi ran: "France is working at 
preparation for the revanclie, and she does well in so doing. But she shows good 
seme in not letting herself be roused by the continual provocations of her nei^bor. 
She should continue her preparations calmly. . . . Russia also is not idle. Our 
entire House, be it known, bves France. All the endeavors of the Tsar are directed 
toward diminishing the German influence, which at one time was great among our 
officials. Soon our government will conust only of men who love France. Until 
then France should refrain from becoming aroused; for at the present moment it 
would be difficult to obtain our effective alliance in the event of war. But in a. short 
time all obstacles will disappear; and in case of war, I would be the first to enter the 
ranks of the French army, which I beartUy admire. Be sure that my exao^le will be 
followed by many Russians." 
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on account of his langua^ as because of his transgression of the 
rule that the Emperor should do all the talking in public for the 
faimly.** The affair created quite a stir in Europe. German opin- 
ion, scouting all disavowak, pointed to the speech as confirma- 
tion o£ Russia's surrender to Panslavism, but proudly maintained 
Germany's indifference to the outcome.** 

This incident came as the climax to a series of Francophile 
demonstrations in the Russian press, accompanying a tour of the 
country by Paul D£roulMe, chief of the Lef^e of Patriots. The 
most striking incident of the Frenclunan's triumphal progress had 
been his reception by General Baranov, governor of Nizhni Nov- 
gorod. These matters had already given rise to diplomatic pro- 
tests, which Giers answered by deploring what had taken place, 
but maintaining that he could do nothing about it in the absoice 
of the Tsar." Now, on October 9, the Chancellor dictated a 
lengthy despatch for Schweinitz asserting that his faith in Rus- 
sia's peaceable intentions had been sadly shaken. He would be 
driven, he wrote, to meet the threat of a Franco-Russian alliance 
"by other coalitions." He would also be obliged, he continued, 
"to seek the good will of other Powers by alterations in our 
policy and to encourage these other Powers in their anti-Russian 
teDdendes. We shall be obhged to alter in this sense our former 
policy in Constantinople and in Bulgaria." " In view of the stage 
negotiations among the other Powers had already reached, undn 
Bismarck's impulsion, it is hard to see how he could go much 
further in the direction of building up combinations against Rus- 
sia without entering them himself. He could and did, however, 
display new activity in their behalf. The threat was followed by 
a warning — by this time familiar — that Russian advocates of 
a French alliance were seriously mistaken in fancying that Ger- 
many could not give a good account of herself in a war on two 
fronts. 

•* Pfea, p. 105. As toU to Ffeil by the Gnnd Duke Sergius. 

** if. A. Z., October II. Berlin, October g. "DienusischenGnHsfantenkSiuKn 
thun Oder Unen, wu ue wollen; uif die niwiach-deutscben Beziehungen kflnnen sie 
keinenGinfluvmelu'uuUben. DicselbensindsbetKhonMif demGefiietpunktiuul 
(s kann Bicb aui danim hkiideln, ob der Kaiser Alexander den AugenUick fOr 
gduKDiiiea hilt, leinen Anschten auch itfentUch Aiudmck zu geben." 

*• G. F. 0; V, pp. 893-303. " Ibid., V, p. 304. 
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The moment seemed a not unlikely one for the eventualities 
foreshadowed in the Grand Duke's speech at last to take definite 
shape. But, with the talent so often displayed for mining their 
own cause, the French interfered with the course of developments. 
Mid-October was the time chosen by them for revealing the 
scandals in the war office, centring first round the name of Caf- 
farel but soon to involve much more highly connected persons. 
Ttie impression made by these disclosures upon the Tsar was 
deplorable. Widespread as was the similar corruption in his own 
administration and hopeless as he found the struggle against it, 
his upright nature never lost its aversion to this as to all other 
forms of dishonor. He found it particularly hard to pardon in a 
country ahready possessmg so many other characteristics dis- 
tasteful to him." 

This reaction against France, however, did not take place at 
once. On the one hand, France continued to strengthen her diplo- 
matic position. Flourens carried his lengthy negotiations with 
England to a successful conclusion on October 24. The trouble- 
some questions of the New Hebrides and the Suez Canal seemed 
disposed of in a fashion creditable to France and promising for the 
future of her international relations.'*' The French government 
received a well earned meed of applause from all its neighb<»s, 
even from Germany.*' The Tsar could not, therefore, find it 
wholly and hopelessly corrupt, although he was disposed to treat 
it with more caution than formerly. The diplomacy of Flouiens 
had even opened up the prospect of a real rapprochement be- 



" M. A. Z., October 25. St. Petersbuis, October 19. "Ueber die fr 
ScandalaSure CalTarel sind unsere Blotter sehr verstimmt, weU ihrem Traum von 
einem BUndnts mit Frankreich dadurcb eiu empfiiidlicher Schlag versetzt worden 
ist und die Chancen fUr eia Zustandekoounen desselben jetit geringer gewoiden 
aind als je. Geiade in solchen Dingen, wie sic durch diesen Scandal ia Paris bloss- 
gelegt worden, ist dei Kaiser ausseist peinlichi er vergisst Unehicnhaftigkeitcn nie, 
aodass die Abneigung, sich in iigendein politisdies VerhiLltais mit dem radicals 
und in Bolcher Weise bloaagestetiten Frankreich einailaasen, noch mehr ge- 

" Chaudordy, pp. 119-331. 

*' KSlnische Zeilimg, October 15. "Am wenigsten hat irgend eine diitte europi- 
iiche Macht, etwa Deutschland, Anlass, das Eiaventehmen der beiden Mftchte 
ungem zu sehen. AUe Welt wUnscht die Frage dea Suezcanals geoidnet m wissen." 
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tween England and Russia through French mediation."* He gave 
to the Russians accounts, undoubtedly much too highly colored, 
of his progress toward success." Decidedly, the coSpeiation of 
France was not yet lightly to be discarded. 

On the other hand, new fuel was heaped in timely wise upon 
the flames of the Tsar's anger against the Germans. A third in- 
stahnent of Ferdinand's correspondence with the Countess of 
Flanders reached him about the end of October. It took, the 
form this time of a summary of a letter supposedly written about 
October 21. In it, "The prince announces that he has received 
new assurances from Prince Bismarck since the K&lnoky and 
Crispi interviews. Only, he says, the latest advances are much 
more formal. The German communication, instead of coming, 
like the others, through the German ambassador at Vienna, ar- 
rived directly from Berlin. It states dearly that, in the EAhioky 
and Crispi interviews, 'the Bulgarian situation was thoroughly 
examined, and that the Central Powers are unquestionably most 
favorably diq>osed toward a permanent settlement under these 
conditions.'"" 

But documents of doubtful origin no longer constituted the 
whole of Alexander's collection of proofs of Bismarck's perfidy. 
Reports had been coming in from Russian agents in various quar- 
ters which bore out in a general way the precise allegations con- 
tained in the Ferdinand letters." Indications to this effect were 

** HuueD, iloiraikeim, p. $6. 

" Ibid.,pp. sss^- October 18, Fkxirens to H<JireDlieim. "Je dds dire que j'ai 
tiDuvJ chei loid Sdisbuiy, Avec un smcire disi de doTC I'tre des contest&tioiu, mit 
avec la Russie, soit avec nous, uQe siine s^^trfdation des ptrils que pournit faiie 
oourii & la paii et h VuHUpendance des peuples uue coalition peimanente de ptus- 
sances de crtetioD i&ente et, par suite, agitfea d'lrn besoin inaasouvi d'eztensioD," 

" Sekluantdfer, December 31, 18S7. Maurel, pp. 171-373. Late in December 
tbe Agtmce Libre published the teimi of an allied secret note sent to Sofia at this 
time setting forth the conditions arrived at in the Friedrichsruh conferences for the 
continued eriBti-nrr of Bulgaria. They are given as: "r. The acceptance of the 
DUtalandactualprotectoiBteof thePoweriof theTriplcAlliance; 3. Bulgariaoot 
toalteritsp(diticalsituatkiD,since thisistobeconvertedintoadefiniteottei 3. The 
maintenance of internal order and, at least a temporary and aj^iarait, mbmlssive- 
neaatotheSuUimePorte." This very doubtful document adds nothing in particular 
to the case. 

*) tt. P. P., December la. According to an article in the Standard rejuinted by 
the KUmttM ZtUnni. 
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not difficult to discover, lliere was the new tone taken by Turkey 
since Bismarck's recent interviews, which pointed clearly enou^ 
to a change in front on his par^** Moreover, the way of the new 
Bulgarian government had been surprisingly smoothed in various 
directions. On September 26, a convention with Serbia settled 
certain points regarding work on the Eastern Railway to Con- 
stantin(q)le, a matter of important^ for the extension of Austria's 
influence in the Balkan Peninsula. On November 3, an accord 
was reached with the administratum of the Otttnnan debt Ux 
assumption of the tribute of Eastern Rmnelia. The formal 
. abolition at this time of the customs line between Eastern Rumelia 
and Bulgaria was viewed as a recognition of the union by the 
Sultan." Tlie Italian ambassador later reports action in common 
with "mei tre coUeghi favorevoU" in securing ratification of this 
arrangement at ConstantuK^k." The hand of Germany in these 
developments was not hard to see."^ In fact, no pains were taken 
to conceal it. On October 19, Giers compluned to the Gemuin 
charg£ d'affaires that he already felt "everywhere, but especially 
at Constantinople, our attitude had changed." All he got by way 
of rq>ly was the statement that this change was a consequence of 
Russia's attitude toward Germany.** 

It appears, indeed, that for a time the Tsar himself contan- 
plated the possibility of a general war as the outcome of the ^tu- 
ation which had devel(^)ed, and that he attempted to marshal 

** Zht atrcpiUtehen PoHM, v, p. 105. November 7, EnemlMiilt de Dudicde: 
"De "nirquie . . . uat httit que j'«i lue, pule de It sitiutioD trti embrouillCe 
aind que de la rfsotution de U IVute de ne rieo fsiic dans It quesdoD bulgue et de k 
a>m£die qu'eDe joue Bin^ment vis-t-vis de la Riusie depuii suitout que I'ADe- 
magne ne lui conaeille plus I'accord avec cette pultsatice. Cette lettre signale muai 
on i^tprodienieiit du Sultan avec I'Autikhe." 

** G. B., iBSg, pp. ao»-aoj. Decembei 1, Sonnaz to Cri^, 

" Ibid., p. 30I. Decembei 1, Blanc to Cri^. 

" Maurel ipp. 189-190) prints at thii point a letter puiporting to be from Pel' 
dinand to King Leopold of Bdghun, requesting officcn of instmction for the Bol- 
gaiian army, in wtilch be writes: "Notre situatioa eztfrieuie s'est subitenmt 
changfe par la modification teule de I'attitude de I'Allemagne qui seconde en ce 
moment no* efforts avec vivadti, apria ae nous avoir doaat que des consdh in- 
dincts. On nous fait entrevoir la w^winaiwance dc la Butgacic dans un avcnir 
mfane peu Goigat." 

"C.^.O., vi,p. 117. 
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his forces for it, regardless of his personal feelings toward the 
allies designated by drcumstances. On France he could count 
with sufficient certainty; and her help promised to be a factor of 
respectable importance. The powers of the Triple Alliance would, 
of course, stand solidly together against him. But the attitude of 
England appeared undetermined. The extent of her adhesion to 
the hostile group was not known, white she seemed to be getting 
on fairly good terms with France. Impressed by the sense of 
coming danger and enraged by the evidence of Germany's bad 
faith, Alexander nerved himself to hasten the roundabout nego- 
tiations for an understanding with England which had been 
initiated by Flourens. He took the startling course of a direct 
^peal to the British prime minister to declare his position. 

The Russian government had already informed the British 
of the existence of the Reinsurance Treaty, possibly in order to 
influence the negotiations over Afghanistan in July. The story of 
the Tsar's approach to England in October was later told to a 
German diplomat by Salisbury himself in these words: "As for 
the Reinsurance Treaty, I, personally, never attributed any too 
great significance to it. In spite of this secret treaty, the out- 
break of war between Germany and Russia, involving France, 
more than once hung by a silken thread during the eighties — for 
example, in the summer and autumn of 1887. Alexander III, who 
was then making a stay of some months at Cop^ih^^n, conveyed 
to me secretly, through a highly-placed personage, the inquiry as 
to what price England would set upon her benevolent neutrality 
toward Russia and France in the event of a war between them and 
Germany. Since we in England at that time held most strictly to 
the doctrine of the free hand, I returned a dilatory answer." " 

As matters stood between Germany and Russia in late October, 
surely nothing could have seemed more unlikely than that the de^ 
ferred interview of the Emperors would after all take place. 
Alexander certainly meant to keep away: his plans called for a 
return bom Deimiark to Rus^a by sea, as he had come. Yet 
minor circumstances brought him to change his couise. The im- 

* Edurditdn, ij, p. 154. The "doctrine of the free hud" U a poor eupheiaitm 
for En^and'i cominhment to the antt-RnMiu lide. 
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penal dbildtea were stricken by measles ; and \he voyage had to be 
deferred until the Russian ports began to treeze over. The Tsar's 
yacht was sent back before Cronstadt should become ice-bound, 
leaving the party no choice but a return, in part at least, by rail. 
Deliberately to select the roundabout way through Sweden and 
Finland, or to pass through Germany without stepping at Berlin, 
would have constituted an obvious slight which Alexander could 
not bring himself to inflict upon his aged great-uncle. Finally, on 
November 4, Shuvalov announced that the Tsar would spend a 
day in the German capital.'"' 

Rumors that such would be the outcome had been in drcula- 
tion long beforehand, but had been scouted as stock ezchai^ 
gossip designed to strengthen the quotations on Russian bonds. 
While adhering to this view, the Post had been careful to point out 
that, if the unexpected should h^pen, the event might be of far 
reaching significance: "It will either restore the old friendship 
between Germany and Russia — which would necessarily have 
the immediate consequence of an about-face on the part of the 
Russian press — or deepen the woimds long since inflicted upon 
this friendship." '' The KiUnische Zeitung displayed complete 
scepticism regardii^ the first of these possibilities. After recount- 
ing all the indications of increasing enmity on the part of Russia, 
its article concluded : " All these phenomena possess a significance 
which allows far seeing p>oliticians to cherish no illusions and 
alongside which the occurrence or non-occurrence of an imperial 
visit counts for httle." " The fact remained that the Tsar was 
coming and that his visit would be an historic event. Its polirical 
significance, however, was diminished by the news that it would 
be attended by no conference of ministers. Giers's suggestion 
that he should come to Berlin was vetoed by Alexander, who 
was reported to be resolved not even to receive Bismarck 
himself.™ 

» G. F. 0.. V, p. 318. 

" Quoted by Robolaky, Pilrst Bismarck unler drei Koiien, p. 114. 
" KlSniiehe Zeitung, November i. 

" Timts, November 11. St. Petersburg, November 10. Ludua vou BalUuuura, 
p. 404. 
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As the time for the visit drew near, matters took a turn cal- 
culated to shake that resolve. Nothing happened to lessen the 
Tsar's indignation — rather the contrary — but several develop- 
ments contributed to darken the view of his future course. Every- 
thing went badly. Salisbury evaded his inquiries in a suspicious 
manner. The troubles in France assumed a more and mx>re serious 
aspect, tmtil the obscure scandal of a few awards of decorations 
seemed to set the republic rocking to its foundations. France 
sacrificed the fruits of her diplomatic success with England by 
recklessly playing on the asstunption that the Canal treaty was a 
step toward ousting the British from Egypt." This conduct not 
only cost her most of the good will she had lately acquired, but 
helped to drive England further into her conspiracy with the 
TViple Alliance. Salisbury continued for a time, however, to 
allow Flouiens to hope for a complete success, even in the 
matter of Egypt.** On the 12th of November, he admitted that 
there were still two opinions in the cabinet in regard to going into 
any combination that the French might believe was hostile to 
them." 

Salisbury himself was favorably digwsed toward the project of 
the new triple entente, but progress toward its completion was 
not very rapid. The Austrian draft was not communicated to the 
British govenmient untU late in October. There had first been a 
delay caused by Crispi's att^npt to insert a clause providing for 
the event of the breaking up of Turkey, which K&lnoky refused 
to consider." Then K&lnoky declined to approach Salisbury until 
he had Bismarck's approval of the progranmie.*' The Chancellor 
replied that he "had no objections to the aght points," that he 

" Jotmud des D&ats, October 15. "Id truth, we cui see in it only a first step 
toward k solntioD of the Egyptian questioD. For many years En^and has not 
ceated to avow bet desire to evaniate ^ypt. One of the obstacles, and not the 
leatt setiotia, bas been the fear that after ber witbdraml the Suez Canal might faD 
into tbe baitds of some other Power. Tliis obstacle is now removed; and we venture 
to hope that tbe others will not be insuimoun table." 

i> Hansen, iiohrtnham, p. 57. 

"G, F.O.,iv, p. 368. November 13, Hatzfeldt to Bismarck. 

" Ibid., iv, pp. 361-363. October 15, Bruck to Kibioky. October »o, Eilnoky 
toBruck. 

^ Hid., iv, p. 353. October at>, memoiandum by Herbert Bismarck. 
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would sound the British ambassador In regard to the project, 
and that Hatzfeldt would be matructed to support it at Lod- 
doaJ* After the points had been transmitted through Sir 
Edward Malet, Salisbury found the cabinet divided on the 
question, and put off a ded^on until the German ambassador 
had returned from bis leave.'* 

When Salisbury began the serious discussion with Hatzfddt, 
he raised a number of new and far reaching consideratic»is. He 
asked for certain modifications in the agreement itself, of which 
the most important was its extension to cover Asia Minor. But 
his chief concern was in regard to Germany's relations with the 
proposed combination of Powers. He did not ask active sup- 
port, but only her moral approval of the compact and an assur- 
ance that German policy would never go counter to it. He 
was anxious, however, to get this assurance in some written 
form, and suggested an addition to the Austro-German treaty 
of alliance. This treaty he wished, in any case, to see, in order 
to compare it with the commitments he was asked to make. 
The definite assurances required from Germany, Lord Salisbury 
stated, were wanted as a safeguard against the coming to the 
throne of Prince William, "whose strong pro-Russian sympathies 
were well known." " 

As an earnest of his favorable intentions, Bismarck took steps 
to have the text of the Austro-Geiman treaty communicated 
as soon as possible. It was handed to Sir Edward Malet on the 
13th — that is to say, all the clauses ezc^t the one regarding 
its duration, which had also been finally withheld from the Rus- 
sians.'* But the written assurance concerning Germany's atti- 
tude toward the new triple entrate was a more serious matter. 
Bismarck had at once rejected the idea of an addition to the 
Austro-German treaty, and he was several days longer making up 
his mind to comply with the request at all. Finally, on the 18th, 
the day of the Tsar's visit to Beriin, the Chancdlor telegi^hed 

" G. P. 0., iv, {^. 35^357- October ai, memonndum by Count RuitxHi. 
** lUd., iv, p. 36s. November 7, Udet to Herbert Bimutrck. 
■> Ibid., iv, pp. 367-374- November 10, 11, HiitEfddt to the foidgn office. 
* Hid., iv, p. 375. November 13, msnonndum by Herbert Bimuuc^ 
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Hatzfeldt to infonn Salisbiiry; "I intend, within the next few 
days, to express myself directly to him concerning the situation 
in a private letter." ^ Whether this telegram was sent before or 
after the famous interview between the Chancellor and the Tsar 
is, unhappUy, not certain; but in either case it indicates how little 
influence this meeting had upon Bismarck's general policy. 

In aU these developments there was but cold comfort for 
Alexander. He must have ^proached Berlin with the feeling 
that the outlook could not be blacker and that nothing said or 
done there could change his prospects for the worse. Bismarck 
and his associates, meanwhile, did all in their power to deepen 
that impression. 

IV 

Before the Tsar could reach his Canossa, he was made to pass 
through valleys of humiliation in which the conviction of helpless- 
ness was driven deep into his heart. A group of speeches, within 
the space of a fortnight, by the chief ministers of Italy, Austria- 
Hungary, and England reSmphasized the solidity of the opposi- 
tion to Russia's Neaj-Eastem policy. A severe blow at Russia's 
finann'a) standing in Berlin showed how little regard for her good 
will prevailed there on the eve of her sovereign's arrival. 

The hostile ministers spoke in the order of their relative activity 
in the cause. Crispi's utterance came on October 35, following a 
great banquet at Turin. He was expected to disclose there some- 
thing of the recent transactions at Friedrichsruh, and he did not 
wholly disappoint his audience. His first care was to reassure 
France that he and Bismarck had plotted nothing against her.** 
Then in dramatic fashion he challenged all suspicion of his mo- 
tives. "It is said that we conspired at Friedrichsruh," he flung 
out. "Suppose we did: for me, hardened con^irator that I am, 
that word has no terrors. Yes, if you will, we did ccm^ire, but it 

■C.P.O., iv, p. 376, note. 

** Ciis[i,p.i84{Jteinoirt,u,fip. aij-iafi). "II mio recente viiggio in Gennsoia 
faqnIeU U pubbUoi c^inione in Fianda. FortmuUmente pnA non ilterb U SdadK 
di quel governo, 3 quale conoscc la kalU ddle mie intcnzioid, e u chc nulla io vonA 
oidiR contra 3 paqiolo vidno, a cui lltalia i legate per analogia di lam e tcadiaon! 
didvOtt." 
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was for peace." And he repeated Bismarck's closing words: "We 
have tendered Europe a great service," " 

Behind his flowers of rhetoric, however, appeared a certain 
fixed intent, at least in regard to the Eastern Question. The policy 
he outlined in general terms — maintenance oi the ri^ts of 
peoples, while respecting erisUi^; treaties as far as possible — 
covered neatly the situation as it stood in Bulgaria.** Hie passage 
was favorably commented upon in Austria-Hungary, where the 
words were soon reechoed in more precise form by the Emperor's 
greeting to the Delegations." 

Two speeches by Count K&Inoky followed, on the 5th and the 
Sth of November, in reply to addresses from the Delegations com- 
plimenting him highly on his past success in promoting the in- 
terests of the monarchy. He modestly admitted as a significant 
achievement, "that the danger of foreign intervention had been 
dispelled, we hope, forever, and the Bulgarians assured their free- 
dom of internal development." While disavowing responsibility 
for Ferdinand's candidacy and conduct, and acknowledging the 
impossibility of legal recognition, he asserted openly that Austria 
would treat the existing regime in Bulgaria as a de facto govern- 
ment. He gave full credit to Italy for her part in his success, 
and to Germany for bringii^ the two together.** His second 

** Crispi, p. 185 (.Memoirs, ii, [qi. 337-318). 

" Ibid., pp. 185-186 (.Memoirs, ii, p. aa8), 

" ff. F. P., October 37. "Dasa Cri^ nach seiner Uuteiredung mit Bismanl 
unverrUckt auf dem frilhereo Studpunkt steht, geirthrt cioen Einblici in die 
Wandlung, wddie die deutache Liebe ftlr Russl&nd erfahren." October 29, spenii 
from tiie Thn»)e: "IDie bulguische Frage ist zu MeiQem Bedauern nodi nicht m 
ihiem Abschlusse gelangt, doch gebe Ich mich geme der Hofinung bin, daas diescUie 
auch femeriiin ihren looUen Cliancter bewnhren uiid schliesslich in einer Weiae 
geli)st werden wird, welche die zullUsigen WUnsche der Bulguen mit den europii- 
schen Vettragen und Interessen in Einklang bringt." GtscMchUkaU»der, 18S8, p. 

** GesekicilslMknder, 1887, p. 354. Speech of November 5 to the Hungarian 
Del^ation. "He believes that Austria-Hungary and Germany have made wy 
fruitful propaganda with the policy of peace which they have folbwed for years, and 
that the adhesion of Italy . . . and the identity of our ums with those of tlie 
Italian government, permitting a well grounded hope of support from that quartn 
in our peaceful policy in the Orient, should be reckoned one of the most encouraging 
factors in the present situation." 
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speech, that to the Anstrians, revealed England's place at theit 
side." 

Certain of his egressions are of interest as indicating the in- 
tentions of the allies toward Russia at this moment, when the 
Tsar's visit to Berlin still hung in the balance. He declared he had 
not given up the hope "that Russia will orux more associate her- 
self more closely than at the present moment with the peaceable 
and conservative tendencies of the Central Powers." For his part, 
he would never abandon the hope of an understanding, which he 
described as "not only consonant with the monarchy's interests, 
but almost a fundamental condition for the establishment of a 
lasting peace in Europe." *• His basis of accord was simple: let 
Bulgaria alone. No elaborate compromises and compensations 
found place here. The desired accord was treated as already in 
existence when the minister stated, on the 8th, that "all the 
cabinets, the Russian included . . . are agreed upon one point — 
that the Bulgarian question shall not become the occasion of a 
European war." " Such an accord could only be founded upon 
Russia's renunciation of all claims to a special interest in Bul- 
garia, since her adversaries would be content with no less and 
were prepared to resist the assertion of the smallest of such claims. 
Russia had Hot yet gone quite that far, though she was rapidly on 
the way. 

Several newspapers pointed out the bearing of K^oky's utter- 
ances upon the coming event at Berlin, as defining its significance 
and indicating its probable outcome. A reconciliation between 
Germany and Russia could now mean only a general reconcilia- 
tion with the allies as a group, which Kiboky had expressed the 
hope of seeing brought about. After all that had passed, "a Rus- 
sian £^pproach cannot concern Germany alone, but must affect the 
Central Powers in general." ** 

*• N. F. P., November 9. Speech of November 8 to the Auatiian Delegatkui. 
"Auch in EngUnd bew^ sich fast (Ue gesanunte dSentliche Meinung in diesei 
Riditiuis, 90 dau ich hoSen duf , diss bei dei DurchfOhnutg unseres Progmnmi 
una die ao gewichtige Untersttltzung diesei Macht deren politische Ziele usd In- 
teieaseD im Osten mit den unseren und jenen Italiens ideutiach aind, nidit fehlen 
wild." "o Ibid., November 6. " Ibid., November 9. 

" il. A. Z., Novembei la Vienna, November 7. KlMsche Zeitunt, Novem- 
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Th£ Ukt speech of the groiq} was delivered by Lotd Salisboiy at 
the Lord Mayor's banquet, on November g. His treatnunt of 
foreign policy was, for the most part, intended to reassure the 
nation in the midst of current alarms.*' But he also described 
certain aims in language much the same as that used by Cris^n; 
then he expressed his agreement with both ministers who bad 
spoken before him. "We have read recently," he stated, "the 
speeches of two distinguished men — the Foreign Ministers of 
Austria and Italy — two States with whom our syn^thies are 
deeply bound up, and whose interests are in many re^>ects closely 
coincident with our own. We have read their speeches — ^>eeches 
which have given encouragement to the world to lu^ for the 
maintenance of peace, and we beUeve that they both aim at the 
objects which I have defined as the objects of English policy. 
They have expressed, not without justice, not without ground, a 
hope that they will have the sympathy of England on their side; 
and the sympathy of England I beheve they will have with 
them, and all the influence she can command will be cast on the 
side of the nations whose efforts are directed to the maintenance 
of freedom, of legality, and of peace." 

The accord against Russia showed itself complete and im< 
broken: every mesh of Bismarck's net held fast. Rus^ had prac- 
tically ceased to struggle ; but the tipper may have reckoned that 
a blow on the head would quiet his game still more thoroughly, 
ber 8: "Wenn Rus^ud lich dtt conaervativeo Folidk der Mittelmichte niheni 
will, indlen wir nicht ptOfen ob dies gutem Willea oder der eifcannten etseineo 
NoUiweiidigkeit ent^ringt. Vlir werden jede LOsung der Onent-Fnge guthosseo, 
welche gldchermusen Oestenuch und Russlond befiiedigt. DeutscMuid wild 
kciner Ventlndigimg Riualanda mit Oesteneich in den Weg tieten, dabd aber 
Qbeneugt bleibeo,daEa Riuslands PalitA gegen DeutscfaUnd um kein Hui chriicbei 
werden all sdtlier." 

" r>MM, Novembei lo. "Speaking . . . of the general prospects of tlie world ia 
nspect to peace, I am aware that a certain uneasness edits, yet I know nothing 
within the compass of diplomatic knoirtedge th&t conld ^ve to nneaiinesa ground. 
A* long as great nations maintain enormous and increaiung armies, and Bpend atill 
greatei lum* every year in sharpening the we^ioni which, if the neceasi^ sbouU 
arise, they may use against each otJier, as long as that conqtetition of annamenti 
continnes it Is idle to bopt that tranquillity can prevail over the worid. Bnt ... I 
do not believe that there is any justi&stion for the uneasiness to idiich I have re- 
ferred." Hie confidence Is touching, alter the api»aaches recently made to him liy 
tlieTsar. 
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Bismarck's last blow to Russia before the Tsar reached Betlin 
fell on Nov^aber 10. It took the form of an order to the Reichs- 
bank to accept no moie Russian paper as security for loans. It 
gave the not unexpected official turn to the campaign against 
Russia's credit, which had been actively resumed after a short lull 
while the Stettin interview stood in prospect. A month before the 
action, Herbert Bismarck had addressed a memorandum to his 
father, reminding him that" Your Highness has given instructions 
that the newspaper campaign against Russian bonds should be 
continued," and, likewise, the orders affecting the investment of 
trust funds by public authorities. What Count Herbert had fur- 
ther recommended was an order against the discounting of any 
foreign bonds by the Reichsbank.** The material effects of such 
a measure would have been largely confined to Russian paper, 
which was by far the most plentiful in the country. The special 
de^gnaUon of Russia could have been for moral effect alone. It 
was still not a fatal stroke; for private bankers continued to deal 
in Russian securities. Indeed, the whde campaign was managed 
in a fashion conducive to a gradual unloading of Russian obliga- 
tions without injuring German investors by a serious break in the 
market. 

Public opinion in Europe was at a loss to account for this meas- 
ure, timed as it was between the announcement of Alexander's 
visit and the visit itself. A not unnatural supposition was that 
"Bismarck's intention has been either to hinder the Czai from 
going to Berlin or else to make it plainly known to the world that 
Hb Majesty's visit has no political significance." •* The Chan- 
cellor's knowledge of the Tsar's state of mind and its causes mi^t 
well have prompted him to avoid an encounter that promised to 
be extremely embarrassing; but the motives behind his action lay 
actufldly deeper still. 

The reasons officially alleged for the measure were econranic, 
based largely upon the theory of reprisal for similar acts on the 
part of Russia. A long article in the KtSlnische Zeitung, on Novem- 
ber 14, explained the order as simply one stroke — neither the 
first nor to be the last — in a battle begun some time ago, and on 

**G.F.O.,v, pp. 333-334. **rtiiMr,NovembeiT3. Aneniu, November 11. 
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which the Tsar's visit could have nobearing,** The "Economist" 
of the Neue Freie Presse took issue with all economic aud finanfial 
inteipretations of the order, maintaining that the effects aimed at 
were purely moral and political. This had been the interpretation 
placed upon the earlier press campaign by the Belgian minister at 
Berlin. Now the Vienna journalist wrote: "Prince Bismarck aims 
to conduct Russia into the paths of his own peaceful policy; he 
aims to bring home to the powerful Tsar the consciousness that 
the Russian monarchy is dependent economically upon Germany; 
he aims to wound the state economically in order to dominate it 
politically." ^ Lavino from Vienna even ventured to circulate 
the report in the Times that Bismarck would set definite condi- 
tions upon the ending of the financial strife — not only the curb- 
ing of Russia's tendencies toward France, but the dismissal Of her 
minister of finance, Vyshnegradski, as well." The report was not 
denied in Gennany until after the interview.** 

In the same batch of correspondence with this report Lavino 
included certain observations on the diplomatic possibilities of 

** " Unsere Industrie ist der Eiogang Uber die nissiscbe Gifiozc o&bezu verscUos- 
BCD, Dcuerdings sind Zfille eingefllbrt worden, die nur als eine feindselige politische 
Eundgebung aufgefasst werden konnten. Den deutschen Staatsangehttrigen bt der 
Erweib von Gnicdeigenthum, die Ankgung von Fabriken in den russiscben GiiQis- 
provinzen untersagt, Der Ankauf von Wechsein in deutscher Sprache ist voa der 
Tvssischen Reichsbank abgelehnt worden. Wenn Deutschland gegen solche wiith- 
schafdiclie Feindseligkeiten wie aie seit Jahr und Ti£ von seiten Russlands sich 
hJLufea, Gegenmassregeln ergreift, so ist es damit vollkonunen in leinem Recbt, weil 
in der Notfawehr. Eine solclie Gegenniassrcgel ist die Ablchnung der Lombardining 
russischer Werthe durch die deutsche Reichsbank. Sie ist aber auch ein Glied in dei 
Eette der BestrebuDgen, den deutschen Markt von den nis^schen Weithptqueren 
mCglichst zu befreien, was, vMi aUer'Politik abgesehen, volkswirthschaftlich gebotetl 
erscheint. . . . EsistauchinjILngsteiZeit.sehrernstlichdieFiageerSrtertworden, 
ob man nicht besondere Z<ille gegen russisches Getieide . . . einfohren solle, und 
die Acten dltrf en auch Uber diesen Vorschlag noch schwerlich geschbssen aeiu." 

" N. F. P., November 1 1. In a memonndum of October 34, 1894, recommend- 
ing withdrawal of the order, Caprivi describes it as having had "a political as well 
■s a financial motive," C. F. O., v, p. 336. On Herbert Bismarck's report, Novem- 
ber I, of Count Shuvalov's remark, "Vous savez, on se f&che sfrieusement dts que 
Ton touche auz poches," the Chancellor made the marginal note: "nicht nur dann, 
Bondem auch, wenn man mit franzlSsisch-liussIischem] Angtiff bedreU wird." 

/Wd.,v,p. 311. 

" Timet, November 16. ^eiuu, November ts- 
•• Ibid., November ai. Berlin, November ao. 
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the case. An accord between Russia and the Triple AUiaoce he 
pronounced out of the question, disiegardlng K&hioky's recent 
utterances, on the ground that the Alliance formed a closed cor- 
poration. "Nevertheless," he added, "it may be that the Czar 
. , . will be able to conclude a secret treaty of peace with the 
German Government; and such a treaty, if faithfully observed by 
Russia, co\ild not fail to have a beneficial effect as regards Euro- 
pean peace by leaving France completely isolated," ""' This 
particular correspondent contributes notably toward building up 
the universal misconception as to the date of the Reinsiu-ance 
Treaty — which had abeady been in existence five months before 
he penned his lines forecasting it. 

Despite Bismarck's brutal stroke at Russia's credit, the Tsar 
did not draw back this time from his intended visit. His own 
situation was already too de^rate to be greatly affected by an- 
other measure more or less on Germany's part. Bismarck dis- 
played a coyness, not wholly affected, about his own shake in the 
coming event. The Norddeutscke AUgemeine Zeilung, on Novem- 
ber 13, took pains to point out that his presence in Berlin at the 
time was only "auf Befehl des Kaisers," implying that he would 
much prefer to keep away and leave the visit restricted to its 
character of family courtesy. The venerable Emperor did, in- 
deed, display an uncommon interest in the proceedings, and a 
special desire to make them as productive as possible of results."" 
The harsh and indifferent tone still employed by the semiofficial 
press in treating the subject was fat from prevailing at the Cavat. 

"* Timts, November t6. ^eniu, November 15. 

"• if. ,4.Z., November ao. Berlin, November 17. "Wlhiend in del PresM dec 
nnmittelbar bevontebende Besuch des Eaiseis von Russlud mit mOglicbster Ktlble 
behandelt wird, benscbt in Hofkieisen eine fist fieberhafte Spannung. Der Kaiser 
seDMt betieibt die Vorbeteitung foi den Empfuig seines Giossneffm mit grosaem 
Eifei. Daiflber, dam der lusaiache Mimster des Aiuwkrtigeii, Hr. v. (Hen, der 
Zusammenkunf t nicbt beiwohnt, venuchen einige Bl&tter sicb nut der Enrilgung cu 
trOsten, doss Kaiser Alexander tbatsichlidi die msiische auswSrtige Politik lelbst 
macbe, so dass eine Beqnechung desselben mit dem Reidukauder vM% genOgen 
wUide. . . . £a iit aUerdings ein sehr metkwOrdiges Zuaammentrefien, dass der 
Besuch des Kaisers von Rusiland in Berlin mit einer Etisis ... in Frankreich 
entriSt." 
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The I^ar arrived in Berlin on November 18 and spent aaiy the 
day there. His visit with the Emperor William attracted little 
attention, yet was of great politioil significance. At the Em- 
peror's request, Bismarck had su[^ed him with a monoian- 
dimi of topics to be taken up with the Tsar. These feU into five 
numbered groups. The first comprised Germany's complaints 
against Russia's tariff policy and the conduct of the Russian 
press. The second had to do with the connection between foreign 
policy and internal party politics, pointing out the fact that the 
parties hostUe to Germany were also hostile to the monarchical 
principle everywhere. "Is it the busbess of a Russian Emperor," 
was the query William I was to put, "to encourage republican 
France and to prq>are for its [the democratic party's] progress 
toward Eastern Europe?" The third group of con^derations was 
ccmcemed with the folly and futility of a Russian war against 
Germany, and included statements of German military strength. 
The fourth group dwelt in detail upon the political consequences 
of a general war — the revival of Poland by the Central Powers, 
a military dictatorship in France, a set of republics replacing the 
Hiqpsburg empire in the event of its defeat. And all these conse- 
quences depended, according to the memorandum, upon Rusaa's 
encour^ement of France. The last group of topics outlined by 
Bismarck: touched on the Eastern Question. The statement that 
Russia's attitude toward Germany had brought about a change 
in the latter's policy was again put forward, as it had been in the 
instructions to Schweinitz a month previously. The former state 
of affairs — meaning Germany's professed support of Russian 
interests — a>uld only be restored on a omdition of reciprocity, 
under which " Russia would give proof of hei good will where, in 
turn, it would be most useful to us, for example, at Paris, in calm- 
ing the warlike spirit there." Bismarck's concluding sentence is 
probably more prophetic than he himself realized: "In sum, the 
eventual war in prospect would have less the character of a con- 
flict betireen governments than of a struggle of the red flag against 
the elements of order and conservatism." ">* 
"• G. F. 0., V, H>, 3»-3»3. 
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A conversation in which all these points were brought out could 
not have ftuled to make a profound impression upon the mind of 
the Tsar, Nevertheless, the main interest of the day centred on 
the interview between Alexander and Bismarck, which took place 
after all, in spite of the apparent unwillingness on both sides. 
Whether still acting under imperial command or not, the Chan- 
cellor took the initiative in seeking the encounter. The request 
was embodied in a note transmitted beforehand to Shuvalov."** 
After Bismarck had paid a formal call at the Russian ^nbassy, 
the Tsar seat him word that he would be received. 

The conversation that ensued was strictly tfite-4-t*te, and has 
been reported only in indirect accounts. It lasted for more than 
an hour, and covered all the points at issue between Germany and 
Russia, probably in much the same way, on Bismarck's side, as in 
his memorandum for the Emperor. The Tsar, on his side, had two 
principal grievances. The less important, the affair of the recent 
measures against Russia's credit, was dismissed by Bismarck as a 
matter of general financial policy.^** The main subject of discus- 
sion was Germany's policy in the Bulgarian question. One of the 
most straightforward newspaper accounts of the interview runs: 
"It is rumored that the Tsar at this interview made objection to 
German policy, more espedaUy in the Bulgarian question, as being 
directed against Rus^, this being dear from the mass of corre- 
spondence on the subject lying at the Russian foreign office. To 
this Prince Bismarck is said to have replied that Germany had 
always con^dered Bulgaria as lying within the sphere of Russia's 
interests and had acted accordingly where strictly German inter- 

'■ G. F. 0., V, p. 313. 

*■* In vDhime v of Zur tanpaisdun PdiiU, there occun ftt this point * Luge 
gap in the reports of the Bd^ui minister at Berlin. In Maurel are printed several 
despatches covering the period, deaciibed u jnuTuHng fiom 'un dea membres 
lei plus distingu^ du coip* diplomatique,' which tally fairly trell in the matter of 
a^Ie with the papeis of Count van der Straten Ponthoz, whose reports Nieter at 
Brussels may well have teen. The deqiatch of November 11 (p. 30°) S<ves an 
account of the interview said to have been drculated by Count Herbert Bismuth 
Holstcin, and thor friends, according to iriuch, "L'&nperenr de Russie aurtdt com- 
menc£ par reprocher k TAUemagne la mesure prise contre les fonds russes; le prince 
de Bismarck se leiait tsftiqai i ce su jet et auiait aaooact que ces mesurei aeraient 
g6n£rales et a[^>licaUea i tous les pays 6trangeiB." 
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ests were not concerned. Moreover, the Chancellor is said to have 
expressed a wish to see the correspondence which maintained a 
contrary view." "" 

Alexander repUed by producing copies of the famous 'Bul- 
garian documents,' together with the despatches of Russian diplo- 
matic agents confirming their allegations against Germany's con- 
duct in regard to Bulgaria."** Bismarck was doubtless prepared 
for something of the sort and had his defence ready, although, 
according to one account, he appears to have been startled by the 
nature and volume of the evidence placed before him."" His de- 
fence was that the documents attributed to Ferdinand and Prince 
Reuss were simply forgeries, and that the recent change is the in- 
structions to the German ambassador at Constantinople had been 
brought about by Russia's demonstrations of hostiUty toward 
Germany."" Bismarck himself afterwards told the Prussian cabi- 
net that, in further refutation of Alexander's charges that he had 
favored Ferdinand's adventure in Bulgaria, "He had shown him, 
on the faith of a letter from the Duke of Coburg, that he fiad done 
the contrary, and had expressed the strongest opposition to seeing 
any German prince go there." '°* But Bismarck was never con- 

"• NaHonalmbmg, November ai. 

*** Maurel, pp. 300-301. Despatch of November 11. "Aprte sVtre [Jalnt d'uii 
diangement impi^vu et complet dans la politique allemande en Bulgarie, et le 
prince de Bismuck protestant ivec force iioutre cette animation, disant que A 
I'Alkmagne ti des int^rCts directs en Bulgarie qu'elle ne voudnit pour aucune con- 
udiration ne pas soutenir, eUe croit que la Ruasie doit avoir la plus grande part 
d'influence en ce pays, le Czai mit bous les yeui du prince de Bismarck dnq lap- 
ports confidentiels et secrets sur les menfes soi-disant d'agents allemands en 
Bulgarie, puis une copie de documents qui avaient M 6chang£s entre le ptincc de 
Bismarck et le prince Feidinand." See also KUlniicke Zdtutig, November 13. 

** Maurel, p. 303. Despatch of November 21. Geneial Albedyll is said to have 
passed on the stoiy told him by the Tsar'a aide. General Cherevin, " que le chancelier 
avait iti extrSmemeut intuloqu6 des [ufces et des faits que le Ciar lui avait ez- 
hib£s. Interloquf compUtemeat, ' comme un homme pris i la jambe par uo piige,* 
— eipressba du Czar racontant I'affaire k Tchfirivine, — il avait aasez pronqite- 
ment repris sod aplomb et avait rtpliqut avec force qull £tait tout sai^ de 
I'impudeoce de ses ennemis: qu'il d£sinit connaltre le source, qu'elle devait (tre 
francaiae, qu'il pouvait piouver au Czar en lui montrant les pieces dipIomatiqiKS, 
viaies, relatives k la Bulgarie, addressees surtout k Vienne, qu'on avait abus£ do 
Czar." 

iH G. P. 0; V, p. M3. "* Ludus von Ballhausen, pp. 404-405. 
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tent to maintaiD the defensive in a controversy. In debate, as in 
warfare, he understood the advantage of attack. He passed 
quickly from his justification of Gennany's policy to a denuncia- 
tion of those responsible for the charges brought against him and 
of the conduct of the Tsar's own subjects toward his country. 

Taking up first the intrigue by which Alexander had been de- 
raved, the Chancellor alleged that it was of Orleanist origin, the 
work of a European war party, adherents of which might have to 
be hunted out in Germany itself by the public prosecutor. So 
runs, at any rate, the account of the wdi infonned KiSlnische 
ZeUang, which continues in the same vein: "In the course of the 
interview, it was further brought out that a small but influential 
group in court circles here is partly responsible for arou^g in the 
Tsar's mind the groundless belief that the Emperor William is not 
in full accord with his Chancellor's policy." "" 

Turning then to Russia, Bismarck complained of the massing 
of troops on her western frontiers as a cause of public alarm and 
ill feeling: the Tsar replied that nothing had really taken place 
beyond certain readjustments of a routine character, with no 
ulterior motives that he was aware of."' It was now Alexander 
who had to do the explaining and defending. He acquitted him- 
self of the task with rather bad grace, but in all frankness and 
anxiety to do the right thing. Bismarck told his cabinet that he 
had pressed the attack by continuing: "The attitude of the Rus- 
sian press and of the generals has made it hard for Germany to 
remain friendly. He would have to speak quite frankly (where- 
upon, the Tsar 'avec un rire jaune' interjected, 'allez — allez'); 
Germany would be showing a lack of respect for the Russian 
power, if she did not look about her in every possible direction for 
allies against Russia's hostile attitude. The treaty with Italy was 
of old standing and had not been modified by Crispi's visit. If the 

"• KSniscke Zeitung, Novaahtx 33- According to Ludua von BaUliaiuen 
{p. 4ofi), this article Mid the ensuing one of the i^th (see note lao, infra) were 
directly 'inspired' by Bismarck. 

"* tf. F. P., November 19. " Jetzt wird eizShlt, der Czar habe die Beschwerde 
dea FOrBten Bismarck Qbei die Truppenvonchiebungen an die mssiacfae West- 
grenzenut demBemerkenerwidert.eskflmiten dabei nur gewOhnlkhe dienstliche 
RBckuchten im Spiele sein; von anderen Motiveu wisse er mchts." See also Corti, 
p. 310. 
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woiid could only learn that the Rus^an Emperor had told Aim he 
would not attack Germany, peace would be assured." Perceiving 
the inqdication of this last remai^, " the Tsar rq>udiated the very 
idea of an alliance with France et aoec eet miimal, Boulanger, but 
he began abusing the Austrians." "* 

Here the conversation touched upon the broader aspect of the 
whole state of affairs, the fact that the strained relations between 
Germany and Russia were not ^mply the result of misunder- 
standings between themselves, but involved Germany's quarrel 
with France and Rusda's with Austria. Bismarck hastened to 
impress upon Alexander's mind the further fact that these two 
elements in the situation stood on a totally different footing. He 
might ask and receive assurances that Russia would not enter 
into an alliance with France, but be could give no corresponding 
assurances on Germany's part with respect to Austria, for the 
very good reason that, in the latter case, the alliance already ex- 
isted. In a circular telegram to the German ambassadors, on the 
19th of the month, the Chancellor states: '"Hie Emperor Alexan- 
der was already aware, from our official communications, that we 
ate bound by a treaty to assist Austria against a Russian attack: 
the fact was brought out anew in our conversation yesterday." "• 
This reminder amotmted to a dear notification to the Tsar that, 
whatever treaties might be agned between Germany and Russia 
alone, Austria must always be taken into account in their rda- 
tions with each other. It followed with equal clearness that no 
reconciliation between these two could be complete without in- 
cluding at least the elements of a reconciliation between Russia 
and Austria. 

This seems to have been all that was said on the most fundar 
mental aspect of the situation. It left matters on both sides about 
as they had stood before. Russia had not given up her case against 
Austria: Germany had not renounced her guaranty of Austria 
against any untoward consequences of her opposition to Rusm. 
Nevertheless, assurances were exchanged which somewhat eased 
the existing strain. "The Tsar," Bismarck related to the cabi- 

*** Ludni von BalUwucn, p. 405. 

"•C.F.O.,v,p. 314. Cri^,p.iii (Mwdwre, H, p. a6j). 
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net, "promised him to take measures, on his return, to bring the 
press to order." The circular telegram referred to above states 
specifically that Alexander had also expressed "his resolution to 
enter into no aggressive coalition and never to attack Germany." 
The telegram goes on to say that the Tsar was informed "that 
frcmi the future of Bulgaria no cause would ever arise for Ger- 
many to depart from her neutrality, and that our attitude in re- 
gard to the Bulgarian question will be regulated, in the future as 
in the past, by the terms of the treaty of Berlin." 

Shortly afterward, the newspq>ers were printing what pur- 
ported to be a circular despatch from the Russian foreign office, 
which siunmaiized the main points of the interview as follows: 
" (i) After a careful review of the situation, Prince Bismarck and 
the Czar agreed that there was no present reason for a breach be- 
tween the two Empires. (2) A declaration was made on the part 
of Prince Bismarck that in Bulgarian afiFairs he meant to ob- 
serve the most perfect neutrality. (3) It was agreed that all mis- 
understandings between the two Empires were traceable to the 
intemperate language of their respective Presses, which would 
thenceforth be restrained by official dissuaaon and interfer- 
ence." '" 

Suf^wsing this to have been the sole result of the interview, 
Bismarck had yet spent an extremely profitable hour with the 
Tsar, and, between hard work and good fortune, had profited 
handsomely by the imperial visit. He had cleared himself of the 
charges brought against him and shifted the responsibility for 
recent misunderstandings from his own shoulders. The Tsar had 
made promises, which he would keep, even though he mi^t 
wonder afterward how they bad been obtained from him and 
su:q>ect that the means had not been entirely honorable. A 
recently published story has it that he had begun to doubt before 
his visitOT was out of si^^t, and that he remarked to Shuvalov as 
the two mounted tlie stairs: "I didn't believe a word Bismarck 
said; he is too clever for me." '" 

Yet at the court banquet that evening, Alexander showed only 

»• Tima, December 8. Beriin, December 7. 

■>* Eduud*telD, i, p. 136. A« toM by Count Thlewcahwaeii, who m* lucsenL 
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the utmost good will.^" He "pointedly drank to the health d 
Prince Bismarck, sending round his personal attendant to the 
Chancellor, who sat a good way off, to announce his intention of 
doing so. In return for this compliment the Chancellor rose, and 
with a profound bow emptied his glass 'to His Russian Maj- 
esty.' " '" To all appearances, a new eta of Russo-Gennan frieixl- 
ship had set in. 

As the Tsai's train drew out of Berlin, however, an atmosphere 
of mutual suspicion once mote settled down over both parties to 
the understanding. Alexander's sense of having been duped be- 
came stronger.'^" Bismarck, on his side, began to question the 
Tsar's ability to resist the pernicious influences under which he 
was placing himself anew."' In his circular telegram next day, be 
wrote: "We must wait and see if His Majesty's good intentions 
have any moderating effect on the attitude of the Russian press, 
officials, and ambassadors — especially, of the one at Paris." No 
signs of an improvement in relations were discernible in the usual 

"* Maurd, p. 999. A de^tatch dated November iq describes the attitudes of the 
prindpal peraoEiages at the banquet. — "Une attitude respectueuse du Czar pom 
rempereur GuDlaume . . .; froidcur visible et coracttrisfe de rcmpcieur pour le 
comte Herbert de Bismarck k qui, dit-on, le Czar attribue uoe grosse put de le- 
gponsabilicf dans U ricente affaire des fonds lusses . . . Amabilitfs dfmonstia- 
tives pour le piiuce de Bismarck, qui plus que jamais avait I'oir de les attendre et de 
les recevoii comme un dO." 

v Timei, November 11. Berlin, November 10. According to Lucius von BaD- 
hausen (p. 405) the sending round of an attendant wu made necessary by an error 
in the seating arrangement ndiich put BUmaick in the thirteenth place to the TsaT** 
left. He was so angered at the sli^t, which he never forgot, that he came near 
leaving the hall before the banquet began. 

fi Mauiel, pp. 301-304. Despatch of November 31. "L'irritation du Ctar est 
ttitie trte grande: il a quitt^ Berlin, convaincu que le prince de Bismarck s'£tait 
joui de lui et que cette action occulte se produit ea Bulgarie d'accord avec le prince 
Ferdinand, et forme un des cAttt de la nouvelle alliance austro-italo-alleinBiide.'' 
Dequtch of November ii. Cherevin has related "que le Czar £tait persuad£ au 
fond que M. de Bismarck I'avait jouE et qu'il lui mentait." 

*" Zur europaUchen Politik, v, p. zog. December g, Count van der Straten 
Ponthoz: "Dana I'audience qu'il lui a donnfe le 18 novembrc le Czar avait insfHrf 
au Prince de Bbmarck la plus enti^ certitude qu'il voulut la paiz. Mais cette 
confiance qu'il donnait k Berlin aui assurances pacifiquea du Czai, le Chancelier 
n'ftait pas convaincu que le Czar la justifierait encore bisque rentr6 k P£tersbouij, 
il se retrouverait circonvenu par les panslavistes et les autres instigateurs de la 
guerre." Twice in Bismarck's tel^ram on the interview be makes the point that 
all the results must remain in doubt until after the Tsar's return. 
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indices of opinion. The KSlnische Zeitung, oa November 25, dwelt 
upon the uncertainties tliat still lay ahead, following the Tsar's 
return to St. Petersburg. It brought out the fact that funda- 
mental causes of differences had not been regulated — chief among 
these, Rus^a's continued hostility to Austria, Germany's insep- 
arable ally. The conclu^on was that, nevertheless, Germany 
would accept Rush's advances in good faith and recur to her 
thankless task of straightening out the entanglements in relations 
between Russia and Austria.^ 

Hie interview seemed by all indications to have brou^t forth 
no immediate results."^ In fact, it had none, but formed only one 
step in the readjustment of Russo-German relations. The Tsar 
had promised; now let him perform. His defiance had been 
broken; his complete subjection must follow. If more pressure 
were needed, it would be applied; but no lenienty was to be 
expected. 

■■* "Man duf wohl umehineD, dass der Zor Beriin mit der Ueberzeugung ver- 
lasuD hkt, dus Leute, wekhe vorgaben, ihm zu dienen, es geiragt haben, ihn 
grilndlich hinters Licht zu fOhccD. Ob diese Uebeneugung, mit welcher der Zar in 
Russlaod voierst ziemlicb vereinsamt steben wird, stark genng aein wird, uni ddi 
iiunitteii einer feindlicbcD Welt zu behaupten, ob der Zai die Macbt liat, dersel- 
faen praktiscbe Fc^e zu gebeo, Beine Beamten zur Oidnung zu nifeo, seine difdo- 
matiscben Agenten an Wabrheitsliebe zu gewohnen, die russische Presse 2U zOgeln, 
das kann Dur die Erfahrung lehren. . . . Wir mOchten das Eigebniss des Zaten- 
besuches in Berlin, welches vielleidit auch der wankenden fianzfisisdieii Republik 
und ibrem Prilsidenten mittelbai zu gute kommt, nicht unterschfitzen, aber wir 
haben mit Russland zu Uble Erf ahnmgen gemacht, ab dass wir Lust haben kSnntCD, 
dasselbe zu Uberschatzen. Auch nacb BeseitiguDg des Unraths, welchea elendc 
RSnkeschmiede zwischen RusBland und DeutscHlaud aufgehftuft haben, bleibt der 
Veistimmun^stoS, dei seinen Grund in thatsaddichen Veilialtmsaen hat, noch 
schlimm genug. Wir brauchen nur das Wort Oesterreich auszusprediei), um eine 
Welt von GegeDsatzeD vor uns aufsteigen zu sehen; denn Russland grollt Oester- 
reich, Deutscbland aber wild trotz aller Lockungen an dem Biindniss mit Oester- 
icich und Italien festbalteu. . . . Wir jede Ann&herung Ruaslaads an den 
ftiedeuverbtlrgenden Dreibund mit Freuden begrOsseo wttrden, ob^eich diese 
Annfihening die Aufgabe der deutschen Politik den VerbOndeten gegenUber 
schwieriger und verwickelter machen wllrde und die jetdge Lage wenigstens den 
Voizug der Elarheit und Einfachheitbeiitzt." 

■" 7imM, November 31. St. Petersburg, November ao. "Hie reiterated ojinion 
of tbe Gennan Press that no gieat political importance or change attacbes to tlie 
Imperial interview is willingly repeated by the Rusdan newspq)en . . ." Vienna, 
November »i. "The meeting lietween the two Emperors at Berlin has eidted verj 
little inteiest in Vienna. . . ." 



CHAPTER XII 
THE TRIH£ ENTENTE OF DECEMBER 
I 
Back in hb retreat at Varziii, the more Bismarck thought over 
the interview with the Tsar, the lower fell his confidence in its 
results. To a guest who remarked upon his troubled mien and the 
failure of his accustomed E^>petite for meat and drink, he briefly 
replied: "Die Tagen in Berlin waren sehr saner." * He was evi- 
dently determined not to relax his pressure upon Russia, and yet 
feared that he could not continue it with impunity. He felt sure 
that Russia would not of her own motion make the existing situa- 
tion a cause of war; but there was no telling what she mi^t do if 
pressed too far. The success of his whole combination dq>ended 
upon England's fidelity to the Austro-Italian partnership; and, 
this secure, much would still depend upon England's activity in 
the common cause. "The Russians will not start a war there," he 
told his friend, Booth, on November 21, in speaking of the reports 
of troop movements on the Austrian border — "1 answer for 
that. . . . The possibility of war depends upon something quite 
different — upon the attitude England takes toward Rusaui; 
whether she takes the part of a charging bull, or that of an asth- 
matic fatted oz. If the latter, our alliance with Italy will be of 
small assistance to us, since she would have to use up half her 
army in defence of her coasts against France. The combined Ger- 
man, Austrian, and Italian fleets are not yet a match for the 
French. But if England plays the charging bull, not only will the 
French fleet be neutralized, but even Turkey will then jtMU 
against Russia." ' Not from Russia, then, did the peril of war 
come: it lay in Bismarck's own combinations. Russia must sur- 
render imconditiotially , and she would do so peaceably only bef toe 
an overwhelming show of force. And the force of the oi:9>osition 
> Booth, p. 73. * Ibid., p. 71. 
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would be overwhelming in prop<ntion as England's part in it was 
active and obvious. 

Yet Bismarck persisted in following out his plan. His fears 
concerning the unreliability of England gave way before his fears 
as to the future of his relations with Russia unless a reckoning 
were definitely reached of a nature to prevent the recuirence of tbe 
existing situation. And the reckoning must be as Austria desired 
it. In connection with the conflict of doubts going on in his mind, 
he remarked: "While England's unreliability is the result of too 
many leaders, in Russia the single leadership of the Tsar is un- 
reliable." ' It was in this frame of mind that he composed the 
letter, definiiLg Germany's policy, which Salisbury had asked to 
have before entering into the new agreonent with Italy and 
Austria. 

This letter, which was finally sent off on November 22, was 
drafted and revised with extraordinary care, as befitted its impor- 
tance.* Bismarck took as his text Salisbury's remark to Hatz- 
feldt about tiie supposed pro-Russian sympathies of Prince Wfl- 
liam. He did not contest the English opinions as to the prince's 
sentiments; but he did maintain tiiat these afforded QO just 
grounds of apprehension as to his future policy as a ruler. No 
German sovereign, he asserted, would find it possible to frame his 
policy simply according to his personal feelings. The character of 
the German military system would forbid his entering upon a war 
not indorsed by the entire nation and justified by clearly evident 
aims of national interest. 

Leaving Salisbury to infer that a war against England would 
never find the requisite popular f^proval, Bismarck went on to 
apply to the existing situation the principles he had laid down. 
He excluded the entire Eastern Question from the domain of pos- 

' Booth, p. 71. 

* G. F. 0., iv, p. 376, note. Hie text of the letter is given on pp. 319-333, infra. 
Hcditeiii wrote in 1901: "Prince Bism&rck's taking inch an unusual tt^ at the 
hei^t of his power — I never renumber liis writing directly like this to any otlia 
foreign Prime Minister — ibows tlie importance he attached to Lord Salisbury*) 
reply." jOoiJy Tefefra^, May 13, igii. Vienna, May 8. In connection with tins 
•tatement, it must be noted that there had been an exchange of penonal ktten, on 
a matter of much kse importance, between these two statenau, In Jufy, 1885, In 
which Saltafaury wrote first. See G. F. 0., iv, pp. 131-134. 
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sible occasions of a popular war, concluding by implication that 
Germany could, therefore, not be expected to join the coalition he 
was urging England to enter. But he also assured Salisbury that 
Gennany did acknowledge interests beyond the defence of hei 
own frontiers against actual attack, for which she would be pre- 
pared to go to war. The most immediate of these would be the 
protection of Austria's integrity and her standing as a Great 
Power. Yet menaced as Germany was by a combined attack frcnn 
an incorrigibly aggressive France and a Russia pushed into war 
by Panslavism and internal conflicts, she was bound to strive by 
diplomatic means to escape the hard necessity of taking up arms 
in defence of her Austrian neighbor. Bismarck was careful to 
point out that Germany's reluctant^ to take the risk of war would 
be greatly diminished by assurance of support from the other 
Powers similarly interested in maintaining the European status 
quo. "If the alliance of the friendly Powers threatened by the 
same warlike nations should fail us," he wrote, "our situation in a 
war on two frontiers would not be hopeless; but a war against 
both France and Russia, even if it turned out as glorious a military 
ei^loit for us as the Seven Years' War, would still be so great a 
calamity for the country that we should endeavor to avert it by 
a friendly arrangement with Russia — if it had to be waged wiPi- 
out an ally." 

This statement represents Bismarck's nearest approach to a 
proposal for an Anglo-German alliance in this letter. Serious mis- 
givings restrained him from going further. Nothing had hap- 
pened to alter his settled opinion that an English aUiance was at 
best an uncertain ^>eculation. His friend, Salisbury, was indeed 
in power; but the enemies of his pohcy, Gladstone and Churchill, 
were still active in poUtical life, and might upset his calcula-tions 
at any moment. At the outset he had made it clear to Lord Salis- 
bury that, if an anti-English policy on Germany's part was not to 
be feared, neither was a pro-English policy to be hoped for. To 
dispel Salisbury's apprehensions on the score of Prince William's 
future conduct, Bismarck had written: "Such a thing would not 
be possible in Germany — nor, for that matter, could the con- 
trary case arise. His Imperial Highness the Crown Prince would 
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be no more willing or able, as Empeior, to mould bis policy ac- 
cording to Englisb influences, than Prince William, in his place, 
to conduct a policy dictated fnmi St. Petersbiurg." ' 

The sentencs apparently leading up to the offer of an alliance, 
then, was followed only by the cautious statement : " But so long 
as we have the assurance of not being left in the lurch by the 
Powers whose interests are identical with ours, no German Em- 
peror can depart from the policy of protecting the independence of 
those friendly Powers which are satisfied like ourselves with the 
existing order in Europe and ready to act without hesitation or 
weakness, should their independence be threatened." Returning 
to the question at issue, the formation of an accord against Rus- 
sia, Bismarck wrote: "We shall keep out of war with Russia so 
long as is compatible with our honor and safety, and so long as the 
independence of Austria-Hungary, whose existence as a Great 
Power is a primary necessity |or us, is not called into question. 
We desire that the friendly Powers having interests in the East 
which we do not share should make themselves strong enou^ to 
hold Russia's sword in its scabbard or to make head against her 
if circumstances should lead to a breach. So long as no German 
interest were at stake, we should remain neutral; but there is not 
the remotest possibility that a German Emperor would ever give 
armed support to Russia in striking down or enfeebling one of the 
Powers on whose support we count for preventing a Russian war 
or helping us to face one. Holding this point of view, our poUcy 
will always compel Germany to take her place in the line of battle, 
if the independence of Austria-Hungary should be endangered by 
a Russian attack, or if England or Italy should be in peril of in- 
vasion by French armies." 

■ With Kgaid to the ciown ptioce's attitude, Bismarck had made some signifi- 
cant observations io July, 1887, to Lucius von Bollhsusen (pp. 395-396): "FUrdie 
englische Folitik sei die Meinung, der Erouprinz werde einst eine russenfeindliche 
und innerlich liberale Politik machen, von einer unschfitzbaren Bedeutung, und 
danim erhielt man diese Meiaung aufrecht. . . . Ubrigens iiie man sich in dieser 
Beurteiluiig des Eronpriiuen. Dei Eionpriius hsbe ihm noch jetzt vor seiner 
Abreise nach England in Gegenwart der EroDprinzess erkl&it, er wUnacbe ihn sis 
leitenden Minister zu behalten im FaHe eines Throawechsels. Bismarck hat dantuf 
geantwortet; Das kdnne nur sein, wenn er eine dcutsche und uicbt einefremde 
(englische) Politik machen woUe." 
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These declarations were not much to offer; but Bismarck would 
ammiit himself to nothing more. "For my own part," he con- 
cluded, " I must repeat my conviction that the principles of policy 
inqxised upon Germany now and for the future are so absolutely 
fixed that the warmest sympathies for a foreign power or political 
party could never lead a German En^ror or government to de- 
part from them." All that Bismarck actually pn^KBcd in his let- 
ter, therefore, was the formation of an accord for a special purpose 
between En^and and Germany's two allies. All that he ^ledf- 
ically promised was that Germany would protect her friends 
against incurring any vital injury through the pursuit of tbeii 
proper interests.* 

Yet it is hard to believe that the German Qiancellor would 
have taken so extraordinary a step without more far reaclung 
possibilities in view. He had threatened the Russians with coun- 
ter-coalitions if the project of a Franco-Russian alliance continued 
to develop. Despite all Bismarck's mi^vings as to an English 
alliance, despite all his reserve in defining Germany's position and 
policy, the suspicion lingers that he had more in his mind than he 
ventured to put down on paper. If he saw the remotest posabD- 
ity ahead that the progress of events might make an alliance dear- 
able, he was the man to take his soundings in advance. This view 
of the case is borne out by the fact that, little more than a year 
later, he made a definite bid for a defensive treaty against France.' 
He had made one statonent that might very well be taken as a 
hint. That he had immediately sheered off from the subject and 
taken refuge in a series of elaborately qualified definitions c^ 
policy, may have been calculated only to induce En^and to take 
the initiative. 

* Tile inteipreUtioii of this letter has been the subject of conmdenUe contio- 
veny. Eckarditein maintains (iii, p. ii) that it wu intended as the first st^ in 
negotiationi for an alliance. Rachfah), after asserting that its sole putpose was to 
hasten the q>edal agreement between En^and, Austria, and Italy (Wdtwirtsch^ 
licMei ArcKi, July i, iQ^o), recanted to the extent of adoutting that Bismaick may 
have intended inddcmtally to sourtd England regarding an alliance (ibid., October, 
1931). Hans Rothfels, ]jiPrtussisck«Jakthiicktr, March, tgsi {pp. iSj^iSi, not^, 
iruists that Rachfahl's first interpretation is the correct one. The cditon of the 
G«nnan foreign office publicatiou (iv, p. 376, note) take the same startd. 

' G. F. 0., iv, pp. 400-403. January it, 1889, Bismarck to Hatifeldt. 
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If Bismarck was relying on Salisbury to read between the lines 
of his epistle, his confidence was not mi^laced. Salisbury later 
told Edcardstein, following upon his account of the Tsar's pre- 
vious approach: "But I likewise returned an evasive answer to 
Bismarck when he wrote me a long personal letter suggesting that 
England form an alliance with Germany and Austria, for the 
mtuntenance of world peace." ' In this answer, given imder date 
of November 30, the British prime minister only expressed his 
thanks for the confidence reposed in him, and concurred with 
Bismarck in testifying to " the sympathy and the close coincidence 
of interest existing between the two nations." " 

Although Lord Salisbury avoided all reference to the subject of 
the alliance at which he may have felt Bismarck was really aiming, 
he gave ample satisfaction on the score of the accord with Italy 
and Austria, with which Bismarck's letter had been mainly con- 
cerned. The value of that accord, he stated, depended wholly 
upon Austria's intention to execute her engagements actively and 
without restraint. His apprehension was that, when the critical 
moment came, she would thrinlt from the war with Russia which 
the agreement might entail, and would accept compensation for 
letting Russia have her way. The hint was implied that the ac- 
cord, ostensibly in defence of Turkey, might even serve Austria to 
extort more compensation at Turkey's expense. Whether she 
took one course or the other would depend m turn upon her con- 
fidence in Germany's ultimate support. "When therefore," he 
continued, "we were asked to join in an imderstanding upon the 
eight bases which were given to Sir Edward Malet, it became on 
consideration very evident that the one vital question to us was 
cme which was not even alluded to in these eight bases — namely 
the probable attitude of Germany. If Austria could count on 
German support in such a struggle, it would be possible for her to 
carry out fully the policy indicated in the eight bases to which 
England was asked to adhere. In any other case, England by 
giving this adhesion might be committing herself to a policy pre- 

■ Eckudttem, ii, p. 154. 

' For the text, see Aiq)eiid!z, infra, 19. 333-335. Hie fint publkatioii of both 
ktten (in Gemun tmuktioiu) wu in Hunmann't Zur VorguMeUe iet WiUkritgit 
(B«tlln, igig}. 
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doomed to failure." TTiese misgivings had only been accentriated 
by the news that Prince William's accession to the throne mig^t 
come about sooner than had been expected. 

After registering all these shrewd hits at Bismarck's own a^ 
parent policy, Lord Salisbury professed satisfaction with the real 
policy he found behind it. He assured Bismarck: "Your Serene 
Hi^mess has removed my apprehensions by the great fnmkness 
with which you have exposed the true situation to me. You have 
in the first place allowed me to see the Treaty between Austria 
and Germany which established that under no circumstances 
could the existence of Austria be imperilled by resistance to illegal 
Russian enterprises. In the second place you have conveyed to 
Sir Edward Malet, on the part of the Emperor, his moral a|^ro- 
bation of any agreement which may be come to by Austria, Italy, 
and England on the three bases submitted to us; and in the third 
place you have convindn^y explained to me that the course of 
Germany must be dictated by the considerations of national in- 
terest felt by the nation at large, and not by the personal pre- 
possessions of the reigning Sovereign." 

Satisfied with Germany's attitude toward the projected under- 
standing, Salisbury stated that England was now prepared to 
enter it and to observe it loyally. Heconcluded: "The Grouping 
of States which has been the work of the last year, will be an effec- 
tive barrier against any possible aggression of Russia; and the 
construction of it will not be among the least services, which 
Your Serene Highness has rendered to the cause of European 
peace." The extent of Bismarck's share in bringing about this 
combination in restraint of Russian policy is thus amply em- 
phasized in Salisbury's letter. Rumors of the agreement were al- 
^e^ldy being triumphantly circulated by German newspapers in 
advance of its actual fonnation.'" 

>° KOlHisclieZeitang,tiovem.beT 78. "After the tenewal of theCentialEuiopeu 
Alliance kst spring it was stated on good authority that this alliance had t>een en- 
tered into with the approval of England and fot the restoration of the equiltbrium in 
the Mediterranean. Since that time negotiations are said to have taken place pnv- 
viding for certain eventualities, in which the codperation of the English Seet in con- 
cert with those of the Powns desiring peace was secured, without, however, any 
formal treaty being entered into. One of the practical results of these negotiations, 
it is said, is the protection of and inviolability of Turkish territoiy." 
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While Bismarck was engaged in these secret negotiations for 
imposing new bonds iqion Russia's liberty of action, Gennany was 
presenting officially a most forbidding front to her eastern neigh- 
bor. On November 24, the Emperor's opening address was read 
to the Reichstag and found to contain as many hits at Russia as if 
the recent interviews had never taken place. A new tariff on Rus- 
sian grain was annoimced — this only a fortni^t after the blow 
at Russian securities. But the most serious announcement from 
the point of view of foreign policy was that of a law extending the 
liabiUty to service in the Landsturm. This proposal, as the min- 
ister of war later pointed out, stands in direct connection with a 
passage further on in the speech, dealing with foreign relations. 
"The un-Christian tendency toward aggression against neigh- 
boring peoples," it runs, "is foreign to the German character. 
The Constitution and military establishment of the Empire are 
not designed to disturb the peace of our neighbors by wanton at- 
tacks. But for the repelling of such attaclcs and for the defence of 
our independence, we are strong; and we want, with God's help, 
to become so strong that we may face any danger calmly." " The 
reference was unmistakable and indicated small confidence in the 
Tsar's recent assurances. The Post concluded its remarks upon 
the speech by a reference to the concentration of Russian troops 
near the frontier and by a warlike note of the sort for which it was 
becoming notorious: "The sun of a Russo-Austrian war stands in 
the morning sky." " 

The zeal for e^anding Germany's military strength and for 
arranging new alliances and accords surely did not indicate belief 
in a peaceful future. And there are indications at the same mo- 
ment that Bismarck was making his bids for new partnersh^, not 
only to England, but to certain second-rate Powers as well. Be it 
recalled that treaties already existed attaching Serbia and Ru- 
mania to the Triple Alliance as auxiliaries to its policy in the Near 
East. Indeed, the existing government of Bulgaria was practically 
a partner in the system. These himible associates were grouped 
round Austria for the restraint of Russian policy. The new agree- 

» Sienograplttscke Berichtt, session of 1S87-8S, p. 1. 
" Post, November 34. 
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ment in course of negotiation with England was designed to 
associate her mcne closely vith this group. The agreement of 
Fetmiaiy bad brought England chiefly into contact with Italy 
ovei c<»nnion interests in the Mediterranean. To this accordance 
Spain had become attached by an agreement with Italy in May, 
to which Austria and Germany had acceded." Spain pnanised, 
among other things, to enter into no engagements with France 
prejudicial to any of the allies, and to cooperate with Italy in the 
affairs of North Africa. Thus there existed another groiq> of asso- 
ciates centring round Italy and concerned with her rivalry with 
France. As the Eastern group incidentally served to strengthen 
Germany's hands against Russia, so the Mediterranean groiq[> 
gave her partners encircling France. 

The new manner of approach to England indicates a desire to 
fonn a third group of associates connected directly with Ger- 
many. Designated by nature as candidates for this group were the 
two states lying between Germany and France and England. As 
early as November 34, it was rumored that the German govern- 
ment was making representations at Brussels and the Hague re- 
garding the advisability of establishing closer relations between 
the two and with the Triple Alliance." Austria and Italy were 
later reported to have lent their support to the step." Tbese 
representations of late November were probably neither the first 
nor the last of their kind. They do not appear to have been 
inmiediately successful; but a current of opinion was started in 
Belgian official circles in favor of the theory that the treaty of 
London, already proved worthless in any case by the develop- 



" Pribram, i, pp. 48 d Mf. (Amei., i, pp. 116 tl itq.). Ludiu von B 
(p. 373) recoidi, undei date of Mmich a, 1887, mn obacnrmtioa of Bismkrck coDcen- 
ing Spain'i lektion to his system of aUiancea and accords: "Auch Spanien wdle 
mitgeheo, habe aber wenig Entgegenkommen gehtnden." 

" JV.F. P., November 15. Brussels, November 14. "In diptomatachen JKiefaeP 
will man wissen, dass von Beriin hiet und im Haag ein gewiner Dnick ausgeSbt 
werde, um zwischen Holland und Belgien ein mUiUiisclies EnverattoHniM aniU' 
bauen, das bel gcwissen Eventualititen den genanntea Staaten ennOglkhen wDide, 
Mch der Friedens-Liga aniuschliessen. Da aber Beli^ens Neutialitit keinen oSenen 
Pact dieser Art gestattet, so mllsate wenigsteu offidell von einer deiaitigcn Con- 
vention abgcsehen weiden." Sec also Plehn, p. 300. 

I* Itid., November aS. Brussels, November aS. 
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ments of February, did not really restrict Belgium's liberty to 
enter upon purely defensive agreements such as that proposed.'* 

Tlie British negotiations foUnd a E^)eedier conclusion. The 
agreement, which embraced all the eight points proposed in Octo- 
ber, together with an engagement to reveal them to Turkey only 
by common consent, was completed in the form of identic notes 
signed by Salisbury and K&rolyi, the Austrian ambassador at 
London, on December i3." Salisbury declared himself "charged 
by H. M'"' Government to communicate to the Austro-Hungarian 
Government their entire adhesion to the nine points recited in the 
identic note of the two powers." This was much mote binding 
than the previous indefinite agreement with Italy. The Italian 
note of adhesion to this agreement is dated December i6." 

The opposition to Russia was thus rendered solid and secure. 
Her setback had been converted into definite defeat, which it 
only remained for her to acknowledge. Germany, as Bismarck 
had planned, was still not directly involved; but his assurances to 
the members of the anti-Russian group left no doubt of his sup- 
port of their policy. 

For some time lot^r Russia contintied to di^lay a not un- 
natural reluctance to accept the decision as final. Doubts were 
current in St. Petersburg as to whether Bismarck's denial of the 
' Bulgarian documents,' even if borne out, had any vital connec- 
tion with his general policy toward Russia.'* These documents 

" IT. jI.Z., December 3. Brussels, December i. "Obnunthatsttchlkhderartige 
Vafaaudluiigeu atattgefunden haben oder mcht, das ane steht test, dass anlisslkh 
der Ehirteniiig der Fra^, ob Belgien tlberh&upt nllianifahig Ut, die Stellmig des 
ESmgreichs im europtibchen Staatencon^ex fast von dei gcsammten Presse gam 
falscb beurtlieilt worden ist. . . . Unsere massgebenden Kreise fassen die belgi- 
Bche Neutralimt durcbaua nicht in dem Simie auf, dass dem Kfioigreich dadurch 
jedes selbstSndige Vorgehen veisagt, seine Selbstftndigkeit also beeintr&chdgt 
wllrde. . . . Dagcgen ist ea Belgien Kluwohlerisubt.solctieBUndiiisseeiiizugchen, 
welche sdne dgene Selbsterhaltung betreffen und keinen Angiiff gegen irgendeiiK 
Nation in sich schtiessen. W&ie die Tripelallianz eiae OSenaivallianz, 30 wQide Bel- 
gjen gt^en die Londoner Conferenz tiaadeln, wenu ea aich dersetben anscbliessen 
woUte. Das deutsch-Oaterrekhisch-italiemsche BUndniss bt aber ausschliessUch 
DefensivBllianz, und nichts hindert Belgien riner Fiiedenaliga beizutreten, deren 
erbehte Stilike seine eigene NeutnliUt schQtzt." 

" Pribram, i, 51 tt seq. (Amei., i, pp. 114-130). 

" Ibid., i, pp. S5-S6 <Amer., i, pp. 130-133)- 

>' Timet, November 26. Vienaa, November 35 (an estimate of the situatioQ 
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were forwarded to Berlin for critical examination, arriving about 
November 23, at the same time as the arrival of Prince Reuss 
from Vienna.*" The Gennan official story could not have taken 
long to concoct; yet publication of the results of the investigatioa 
was delayed for weeJu. 

Although the Tsar spears to have been not quite fully om- 
vinced of Bismarck's sincerity, he gave Germany the benefit oi 
the doubt and expressed himself as satisfied with the results of his 
visit" He was even credited with saying: "The Bulgarians, who 
are hostile to Russia, would be wrong to rely on the encourage- 
ment of the En^ror of Germany," which did not quite answer 
for Bismaick.** The editors of Russian newspapers were official^ 
warned to moderate their tone toward Germany.** TTie injunction 
was badly received and not particularly well observed; yet it in- 
dicates the loyalty of Alexander's intentions and his willingness 
-to meet Gennanyh&lf way. Unfortunately, that was no longer 
enough. The time had gone by for anything stunt of uocraidi- 
tional surrender all along the line. 

n 

Russia's surrender to the new triple entente followed within a 
week after its completion. This outcome did not, however, pre- 
vent Europe from being shaken by a new 'war scare,' in^ired 
partly by Russia herself; more largely by the military cliques in 

bued on GeimuiaDd Russian new^Mper comment). "It may have been hinted to 
the Czu that, although Prince Bismarck [»OD0UDced certain ktten to be forgeries, 
tboee letters were written by somebody intimately acquainted irith the Chancclkir'a 
ofonions." Ibid., November 18. St. Petersburg, November t6. "Thing! have gone 
too far for anything except most crushing evidence to instil into Russian minds the 
belief of Princ« Bismarck's political sincerity towaids this country." 

" Nalicmiluihint, November 37. Pester Uoyd, November 3g. Maorel, p. 3. 
Baddeley, p. 385. 

" G. P. O., V, p. 316. November 33, BQlow to Bismuck. Tim«i, NovenJwr ap. 
\^enna, November 18. According to the St. Petersburg coireifiondcnce of PeJAMOl* 
Corrttpanitiu. 

' Titntt, November ag. Paris, November aS. According to a letter from St. 
Petersburg. 

* Ibid. St. Petersburg, November 37. See also G.^.O.,v, pp. 318-319. Decem- 
ber 1, Billow (o BitmanL 
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Berlin and Vienna, as wdl as in St. Petersburg; but, to a consider- 
able degree also, by Bismarck's toleration, and even employment, 
of this militaristic agitation for his own purposes. One thing that 
must not be lost sight of in the development of this crisis is the 
fact that there was a new military bill before the Reichstag; and 
that public opinion had to be kqit at a properly warlike pitch, in 
order to insure its passage. But bcMid this consideration lay 
those which impelled the government to present the bill. 

For one thing, attention had been turned back in some degree 
toward France, now rapidly recovering her lost prestige. Her re- 
cent scandals dropped from ^ght after the resignation of President 
Gr£vy and the election, on Becember 3, of Sadi-Camot as his 
successor. The new president was highly regarded everywhere 
and could begin his administration with a clean slate. Germans 
discovered one disquieting element in the situation, however — 
the fact that his victory was a defeat for Jules Ferry. His speech 
of acceptance, affimuiLg that he would strive to uphold France's 
standing abroad, was unfavorably commented upon; since Ger- 
many's dearest wish was to see that standing depressed to the 
lowest possible point." The violent revival of anti-Ferryism, cul- 
minating in an atten^t, on December 10, to assassinate the ex- 
minister, was an unwelcome develojMnent. The Tirard ministry, 
formed on the 12th, although regarded as provisional, had ele- 
ments of great strength, and displayed its intention of keeping wp 
a bold front by preparing a new tariff schedule in anticipation of 
the coming ec<Hunnic struggle with Italy. Germany's western 
horizon was becoming decidedly troubled again. 

But it was toward the East that alarmists chiefly directed the 
gaze of their countrymen. There was more behind their clamor 
than mere lust for a new parliamentary success. Tlie Russian 
concentrations, referred to by the Post in its "sun of a Russo- 
Austrian war ' ' article, were not a matter of recent discovery, but 
a development that had been worrying German and Austrian 
military authorities for at least a year. Although the new plan 

*■ PtUHteht ffaetncUen, December j. "Noch deutUcher und lUKh deutsdiea 
BegriOeii Mich erwOnschter httle dei neue Ptfsident tkh uuscdrdckt, wenii cr an 
Stdk da WoTtn ' WQide ' du Wort ' Friede ' gebncht l^te." 
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rq>resented do inunediate designs oo Rus»a's part, it was re- 
garded by some competent observers as a menace to the future of 
the Central Empires. There were even those who advocated 
taking the bull by the horns and disposing of the menace before 
it assumed more definite sh^>e. In the opinion of the holders ai 
such views, not only was the Landsturm law a real and pressing 
necessity, but an immediate war was preferable to a deferred one. 

In the early days of November, the military authorities of both 
the Central Empires began making a great stir over the transfer 
of a cavaliy division from the interior of Russia to the neighbor- 
hood of Lublin." Presently, the Austrian military attach^ was 
reporting a warlike spirit at St. Petersburg, directed mainly 
against Austria.** His (pinion of the situation was cwfirmed 1^'' 
rqwrts of harsh language against Austria used even by the usu- 
ally fair-spoken Giers. When the German chargfi d'affaires at- 
tempted to assure him that the Austrians had no intention of 
attacking Russia, he burst out: "Let them come onl We ask. 
nothing better." " Although Bismarck had made light of the 
alleged military danger, he finally became alarmed and plunged 
into a correspondence with Vienna that came near leading him 
much further than he really meant to go. 

The inference Bismarck drew from the reports was "that the 
Russians are doing their utmost to provoke Austria to ao attack 
upon Russia. Since becoming acquainted with the terms of the 
Austro-German treaty, they perceive that it is to the interest of 
their relations with us not to make the attack themselves, but to 
wait for Austria to do so." ^ He thought he discerned a situation 
in Russia with respect to Austria similar to his own with respect 
to France; and he feared that it might develop as the latter 
had more than once been on the point of Axang. The prospect 
was especially uncomfortable for him in view of his treaties 
with both parties to the threatened conflict. He could not allow 
Austria to be beaten, but in attempting to save her he would 
be much embarrassed by the existence of his treaty with Rus^. 

" C. P. 0., vi, pp. 3-6. » Ibid., vi, pp, 6-7, Report of Novenber 16, 

" Ibid., vi, p. 8. November t8, BQlow to Bismaick. 

*■ Ibid., vi, p. II. November 34, mefnorandum by Count Rantau. 
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To relieve himself of the necessity of taking her part in a war 
in behalf of her Balkan interests, he had built up the entente 
with Italy and England; but that entente, in its new form, had 
not yet been completed by the end of November. He saw, 
therefore, two immediate necessities before him: to hasten the 
conclusion of the entente, and to restrain Austria from taking 
any aggressive action without its backing. Toward fulfilling 
the first need he bad gone very nearly as far as possible in 
writing his letter to Salisbury. In fulfilmmt of the second, he 
directed that the Austrian government should be put on its 
guard against Russia's design. 

Unhappily, he felt called upon also to introduce another ele* 
ment into his communication to Atistria. This was a suggestion 
that she should make military preparations for coping with the 
Russian menace.^ Bismarck could not fail to realize that, how- 
ever carefully this counsel might be worded, it would aptn the 
door to the whole argument of 'preventive war' — that the best 
way of meeting the Russian threat was to attack Russia before 
she was ready. Although at no period of his career did Bismarck 
e:q>ress so often and so decisively his abhorrence of this doctrine, 
he at no time allowed a freer rein to the activities of its adherents. 
There was, of course, an immediate reason for this conduct in the 
(act that Austria was very much behind her ally in the matter of 
preparedness and needed stirring up. But the character of the 
arguments invoked by Bismarck is such as to warrant the sus- 
picion that other motives were not absent from his calculations. 

His communication produced various effects at Vienna. K&l- 
noky did not dispute the existence of a hostile feeling at St 
Petersburg, but he maintained that the recent movements of 
troops were of no great importance and called for no counter- 
measures, which would, indeed, only irritate Russia still more.*" 
Bismardt's marginal notes on this report evince great impatience 
with Austria's unwillingness to make the financial sacrifices in- 
volved. The Emperor Francis Joseph, however, raised some 
awkward questions. He spoke of the possibility of a state of 

** G. F. 0., vi, p. 13. November 30, Herbert Biimarck to Reusa. 
** INd., vi, pp. 1-17. December i, Reuu to Biamarck. 
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affairs aiiaing in which "Austria mig^t find hersdf at war with 
Russia without our cams foederis hang dearly involved." He 
referred to wars ariang not only out of "purely military consider- 
ati<»is," but also out of the tnplt understanding then in progressed 
formation, in which Germany was taking, "if not an open, at any 
rateaveryimportantpart."" Bismarck's comment on these a»>- 
siderations was that nothing could briog the casus foederis into 
(^)eration but an attack on Austria, and that he bad "striven to 
providealliesfor Austria in cases not covered by the /wdHS." As 
for Germany's attitude toward the triple entente, he remaiked: 
"the question cannot be answered noto without encouraging 
Austria to bring on a war at our expense." On a later report he 
made the note: "If Austria is still anxious, with Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Italy, the Porte, En^and, and Serbia on her side, she must 
have a bad consdence." ** He accepted, however, the Emperor's 
request for an exchange of views between the military authorities 
on the measures to be taken in the event of common actbn. 

To Bismarck's great annoyance, the ptdicy of inaction and re- 
liance upon Germany prevailed at Vienna. The controversy got 
into the newspapers, the Fremdm-BlaU standing for military 
measures, and the Neue FreU Presse, for the political course." A 

" C. F. 0., vi, pp. ig-aa. Deccmbet 6, Reuss to Bbmuck. 

» Ibid., vi, p. a4. 

** Fremdat-BlaU, December 6. "Ei kOnnte jedei Mifiichtige Friedenafreuod nnr 
auf das tiefste bedkuem, mun veitergehende nissische Tnippenansmiiimlaiigen 
eine emste Bedrolnmg unseici Grenze befHrchten liessen und uns zniiigen wOiden, 
die Fiage ftuizuwerieo, ob die unabweisb&ie Sorge for die Scherhdt der Monarchic 
nicht auch die eot^jrechenden Vorkehningen unsererseits eiiieisclit, um gegenOber 
den ganz unptovodrten bedioUichen Vorbereitungen des Nachbars nicht tuiflckzu- 
bleiben." N. F. P., December j. "Es ist Ifingst kein Geheimniss mehr, dass die 
obeiste LeituDg der Aimee die grosse AnhSufung nisaiicher Tmppen an der Bster- 
Teicbischen Gienze nut dem lusseisten Miastmucn veifolgt. . . . Wii htgea die 
Hoffnimg, dasB die Regierung uch nicht allein von den Eingebungen der nulit&r- 
ischen, sondem auch von der Stimme der poUtbdien Votsicht Iciten lassen werde. 
. . . Will Russlaiid, gestUt^t auf die Sympatiiien Fiankteicha, unen Weltbiand 
entfachen, der sehii Millionen Menschen zu den Wafien nift? Will ts ^ch aUdn 
den vcTeinten Ki&ften Deutachlands und Oesteireichs g^eoabeistellen? Diese 
AnnahnK w&re walmiritziK, und ebenso kflnnen, ja dOrfen wir auch nicht daran 
glauben, dass es iigcud eine Fiage im Orient gibt, fOr dereo LAsung Oesterreich an 
die Macht ^^idliien wilrde, wenn et nicht weiss, dasa sofort auch die deutschea 
Sabel aus dei Scheide fliegen." 
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Staff councfl at the Hofburg, on December 8, decided against the 
former. 

So great was the Geiman Chancellor's irritation that he 
brou^t the most extreme ai^uments of the military party into 
the discussion. He had received, on November 30, a memoran- 
dum from Mdtke painting the Russian military preparations in 
the darkest colors and concluding: "According to the above, 
there can be no doubt that Russia is arming for immediate war 
and is preparing the forvard push of her armies by a general pro- 
gressive . . . mobilization." The whole tendency of the memoran- 
dum was to advocate anticipating the attack by attacking first. 
Although Bismarck e:q>ressed disagreement with the field mar- 
shal's conclu^ons, he forwarded this document to Vienna, on 
December 9. The accompanying instructions to Prince Reuss 
stated that it would show " that Austria should not lose precious 
time in taking the measures which her own general staff regard as 
necessary for the protection of the exposed Austrian territories." ** 

In a later de^>atch, the Chancellor ejqdained: "My intention 
was only to warm the Austrian army command at the fire of ours." 
He would never agree to a "prophylactic attack" on Russia, he 
continued, and was "far from advising Austria to undertake one, 
so long as she is not absolutely sure of ^gland's co5peration." 
This theme he elaborated significantly, saying frankly: "In an- 
ticipation of the case that the latter [an attack on Rus^] should 
appear to be required by Austria's Balkan policy, we have suc- 
cessfully endeavored to bring Austria into closer relations with 
Italy and England. If Count KAlnoky finds these relations so 
firm and reliable that Austria is sure of having both these Powers, 
and the Porte as well, on her side, not only diplomatically, but 
aclivdy, I mj^sdf, were I Austrian minister, would perhaps ven- 
ture on an appeal to armed force." His usual argument that Ger- 
many would, in any case, be occupied with France, he now pushed 
to the point of saying: "If the Russian war is brought about by 
an Austrian attack on Russia, our course, in my opinion, would 
not be to take part in it, but to attack France immediately, con- 
ditioning our attitude toward the Russian war on our success in 
" C P. O., vi, pp. J4-JS1 note. 
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the French." Such a notification might, as the editor of the docu- 
ment hastens to explain, show the Austrians how little h^ they 
had to expect from Germany. Bismarck mi^t add and under- 
score the sentence: "We must not on any account encourage 
Austria in aggressive action against Russia, but only in strength- 
ening herself for defence." ** The total impression given by the 
deq>atch is one of the strongest encouragement to war, so long as 
Germany is left out of the calculation of forces for the campaign 
against Russia. 

The effect of such language and of the license allowed to the 
military party was what might have been expected. The German 
military attach^ in Vienna, Major von Deines, went so far in in- 
citing the Austrians to immediate activity as to call down a sharp 
rebuke.** The Austrian staff put forward far reaching proposals 
for the disposal of German troops in the event of war. Count 
Waldersee discussed the general question of a Russian war with 
the Austrian ambassador." The 'fire' of the German general 
staff threatened to spread into a general conflagration. Bismarck 
was, indeed, playing with fire in raising the military question in 
the way he had done, yet he had not hesitated to blow the flame. 

The stirring up of public opinion in Germany favored the 
passage of the military bills then coming tmder conslderatioiL 
General Bronsart von Schellendorff startled the Reichstag, on 
December 5, by a passage in bis speech on a bill for compensa- 
tions to the families of reservists called to the colors in time of 
war. When the Left shouted that a pos^ble substitute governing 
ordinary periods of duty as well was more pressing, he replied 
vehemently: " Yes, gentlemen, if you will have it so, one may say 
it is more pressing, in that we are for the moment in a state of 
peace and not yet of war. But quite possibly war will be upon us 
before the next spring manoeuvres; and I must maintain that a 
law fixing these matters for the event of a war which may be upcm 
us any day is the more pressing consideration." " The views thus 

•• G. F. O., vi, pp. 3s-a8. Decembei ij, Bumuck to Reiui. 

" Ibid., vi, pp. 18-39, 

« IbU., vi, pp. 57-58, note. 

** SUnognpkisdie Berichle, 18S7-88, p. 114. 
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prevailing in high places were not long in conunumcating them- 
selves to the public. The newspapers were filled with reports of 
huge movements of troops beyond the border and demands that 
something be done to counteract them — particularly by Austria. 

m 

Russia had been preparing to give way as to Bulgaria since 
early in December. Her only desire by this time was to get rid of 
Prince Ferdinand: anything else seemed preferable to the existing 
state of affairs. On December 7, the Austrian mihtary attach^ at 
Berlin reported that Shuvalov had said to him : " It will be enough 
if you only declare him [Ferdinand] a usurper who has illegally 
mounted the throne: peace will then be assured for ten or twenty 
years. The Bulgarian question must be settled by an understand- 
ing with the Powers. Russia does not by any means insist on a 
Russian candidate. You name one — say, Paul of Mecklenburg; 
yes, even the Battenberger." *• This suggestion apparently met 
with no response. 

One final effort was made with Bismarck on the basis of an 
alleged promise given the Tsar that the German ambassador at 
Constantinople would be instructed to resume his support of the 
Russian influence there. On December 14, Shuvalov presented 
to Herbert Bismarck a letter from Giers putting forward the sug- 
gestion: "The Chancellor knows our proposals with regard to the 
settlement of the Bulgarian question. If, in his practical judg- 
ment, he has any helpful observations to offer, we are ready to 
listen to them. As far as we are concerned, the main thing is to 
get the Porte to declare Prince Ferdinand a usurper and to send 
him packing." As soon as the desired instructions had been sent 
to Constantinople, concluded Giers, he would make more definite 
propositions. Shuvalov added the pithy remark that "support 
alone is not of much avail; something can be accomplished only if 
strong pressure is brought to bear on the Sultan by Germany." *' 

" Corti, pp. 311-313. December 7, rqiort of Ueutenant-Coloiid voa Steminger. 

** £j|foM£i«Z0fMt(,I>ecetiiberi7. "Manwiid.wofa]iuchtfefa]griffen,weiiiiiDUi 
umimmt, dm die heutlge miliujische Benthung, wdiche Eufler W ilh^ltn mit dent 
l^jmcD WUhelm, dem F ^lHw ww T^all Gnfen Moltke, dem Genenlquvticniieuter 
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OncemOTe,Shuvalov received the well worn reply; "lapandeest 
ft la Ruaue." Bismarck denied having made the promise referred 
to, and refused to alter his course with req>ect to the situation at 
C(Mistaiitincf>le until he had more definite proof of a change tA 
heart toward Germany in Russia. Following this rebuff, the 
Russians renounced the idea of exerting any positive iafiuence 
upcHi the course of evrats in Bulgaria. 

Shortly afterward, General Bronsait von Schellendorff sounded 
another warlike note in introducing the Landsturm law in the 
Reichstag. This taw increased the obligation to military service 
by seven classes of reservists and implied an increase of the 
army's war strength by nearly one-half its previous numbers. The 
minister recalled the Emperor's words on the foreign situation, 
demanding that Germany be made strong enou^ to face any 
danger. He added: "The only danger which threatens us lies in 
the possibility of an attack brought about by the rising tides of 
passion among our nei^bors. We do not desire a war, but we 
must prepare ourselves to sustain it with honor. We are 
stnmg . . ., but on looking about us, we see that we are not strong 
aiough." *' 

Next day the German Emperor called a military conference to 
discuss the Russian situation.^ The question of Russia's activi^ 
had just been brought up afresh through the publication in the 
Russki Invalid of a long inspired article, citing statistics to prove 
that the regrouping of Russia's forces still left her far behind Ger- 
many and Austria and in no position to start an aggressive war. 
Round this article centred a whole new controversy, in turn pro- 
voking new alarms. The German coimcil of war renewed the ^>- 
peal to Austria for some definite military demonstration against 

Gnfen WaldersM, dem Eri^sminister und dem General v. Albedyll gehabt lut, 
wesentlich bedingt worden ist durch die Mitthaliiiieen, welche der ' Riuaische In- 
valide ' nbei die VeiblUtiUiM DeutachlaDds, Oesteneiclu und Rusdandi lu euiinder 
voeffcntUcht hat." 

« SlenopaflnstJie Btrkhlt, 18S7-88, p. 388. Spctch of December 16. 

* Ludiu von Ballhauaea, p. 409. December 18, 1887. "Der Grosshenog vtM 
Baden spradi . . . (Uier die Ituseie l«ge tdr entst. Ea weide in den nlchitfcn 
Tagen eiiM Manifestation erfolgen Russluid gcgenflber, auf Grand eines Kriepats, 
weldier am 17. stattgefunden habe. Die Osterreicher hstten za wtnig Selbot- 
vertrauen und veriaogten in allem Direktivea von hier." 
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the alleged Russian threat.* UndNT this pressure a second couo- 
dU was called at Vienna on the iSth, this time with the ministers 
of finance in attendance. Certain measures of defence for Galida 
were decided upon, but of so minor a character that the ministers 
undertook to supply the few nuUions required without calling a 
special session of the Delegations.** This was the limit to which 
the Austrian govemmoit would allow itself to be pushed in this 
direction. 

On the same day, Russia announced her surrender to the triple 
entrate on the Bulgarian question. It was plain enough to her by 
this time that she could no longer stand out against the forces 
opposing her. This was one of the objects attained by the recent 
agitation of the subject of military forces. Lavino at ^^enna 
probably made a correct estimate of the situation when he 
wrote to the Times, on December ig: "But this one fact must 
not be lost sight of, that the arrangement now to be settled be- 
tween Rusaa and her two neighbors will admit of no quibble on 
Russia's part. Germany and Austria-Hungary mean to treat as 
being the stronger parties in any pos^te conflict. The essential 
point for them is to demonstrate that Rus^ can henceforth no 
longer play the part of arbiter of peace in Europe; that it is not 
open to her to make su^dous alliances with France ; that she can- 
not march into Bulgaria at her pleasing; that she has not the per- 
mission to bully Turkey, and to coerce that Power into aUowing 
the passage of Russian warships through the Dardanelles, under 
fallacious pretexts; and finally, that her attitude towards Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary henceforth must not be that of a 
stronger and domineering, but of a weaker and subservtrat 
State." " Giers told Sir Robert Morier, on his departure for the 
hohdays, that Russia would never do anything rash for the sake 
of the Bulgarians. "You may go to England," were his words, 
"with your mind perfectly at ease. They may do anything and 
everything they please, from cutting each other's throats to de- 
claring themselves an Empire. We shall not move a finger to 
prevent them. We wash our hands of the whole concern." *• 

" a. A. Z.iDeceinber 23. Aiu Oestetrdcb, Decem^ier ao, N. F. P., Decem- 
ber ao. " G.P. 0; V, H>. 203-105. ** Timts, December to. 

* P. P., 1888, di, Turkey no. i, p. 169. December 17, Morier to Sdisbuiy. 
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Russia's capitulation to the forces Bismarck had maishalled 
against her was made directly to Austria. On December i8, the 
Russian ambassador came to K&lnoky and, according to the lat- 
ter's account, "declared to me formally, in the name of the Rus- 
aan government and with the approval of the Emperor, that 
Rusm has not the slightest intention of gCMng to war; still less of 
attacking Austria-Hungary." As for Bulgaria, he asserted: "No 
one thinks of shedding a single drop of blood for Bulgaria : a peace- 
ful solution will be found for that question." K&Inoky took note 
of these declarations and undertook to give reciprocal assurances 
on the part of his own government and sover^n. On the 33d, 
he exchanged with Lobanov formal confirmaUon of the state- 
ments made on both sides." 

The undertaking thus given by the Russian government was 
virtually an unconditional surrender of its pretensions in the 
Bulgarian question. The understanding that this issue should not 
become a cause of armed conflict was really one-sided, since the 
active rdle in any further tanq)ering with that question would 
necessarily fall to Russia. Austria and her allies were satisfied 
with the existing state of affairs and had no changes to advocate. 
Only Russia had any deshre to turn the course of events. All her 
efforts to bring about a change had been checked by a hostile 
combination, which would continue to stand in her way in the 
future. Now Russia had renounced all appeal from the decisions 
of her exponents and limited her freedom of action to measures 
which would not provoke their acrive hostility. She was bound to 
accept their view of the case and to act only in harmony with 
them. Gone was all chance of making her ideas of right and 
legality prevail in Bulgaria — gone because Germany had failed 
to support them and backed her opponents instead. AH the 
favorable clauses of the Reinsurance Treaty were renounced in 
Russia's c^itulation to Austria. 

Russia did not at once abandon the hc^ that affairs in Bul- 
garia would ultimately take a better turn; only she abandoned all 
attempts to influence them by direct action. It had long been 
evident to cooler heads in the empire that a policy based on such 
" G. P. 0; vi, i^. M~36. Eilnoky's mouoraiiduiii. 
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action was not only doubtful and dangerous, but injurious in the 
long run to Russia's prestige in the Balkans. Granting that 
Stambulov and his followers weie as unrepresentative of Bul- 
garia's real sentiments as had been maintained, Russia's policy, 
far from embarrassing them, had only rallied public opinion in 
their favor. If they were really unpopular with the mass of Bul- 
garians, surely the quickest way to be rid of them would be to 
leave them alone to face out the issue with their own fellow 
countrymen." 

To this standpoint of conservative ' Western ' qiinion official 
Russia had now adhered. Lobanov, who had concluded the new 
arrangement with Austria, expressed himself in this sense. "The 
Bulgarians will not be an occasion of war," he told a correspond- 
ent of LeFigaro at the end of January. ' ' Russia is patient, because 
she knows her strength. Russia leaves everything to the common 
sense of the Bulgarians. The Bulgarians want a prince, but they 
do not want an out-and-out Austrian prince. Russia has no de- 
mands to impose. Every one knows what Russia has done and 
what she desires." While Russia could not cease to be interested 
in Bulgarian affairs, and while she continued in a general way to 
advocate a revision of the status quo, she abstained henceforward 
from anything like separate action toward that end. The resump- 
tion of the expected intimacy between the liberated petqile and its 
benefactor was left entirely to Bulgaria's initiative.*' 

The declarations made by Lobanov probably gave reasonable 
satisfaction to Bismarck. They would also, normally, have satis- 
fied K&lnoky. Unfortunately, however, a hi^y abnormal state 
of affairs had been created by the exchange of views then in pro- 
gress between the Austrian and German military authorities. 
This negotiation encouraged K&lnoky to hope for still larger re- 
sults. When Lobanov, at the dose of their second conversation, 
had asked him what would be the practical effect of their ex- 
change of assurances upon the strained dtuation then existing, he 
merely replied that that dq>ended still upon St. Petersburg. His 

« BioTHBTb Ebpouli, December, 1887, pp. 830-831. 

<■ npuMTenbOTBesHLilt BloTHZtn, Febnuny 11, 33, 1S88, ^Sxrvpexb, U, 

p. m- 
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xd.tKXi.ct to the concentiati<ais of troops in PoUnd, <A which he 
had fonneriy made little account, indicate that he had in mind 
requiring some military readjustments as proof of Russia's good 
will. 

The proqiect of inflicting so material a humiliation on Russia, 
attended as it was by grave danger of war, depended wholly upon 
the backing of Germany. The entente with England had no 
bearing upon the situation once Russia had renounced all po^ 
tive designs on Bulgaria. The Austrian general staff had, indeed, 
made very serious requests upon Gennany, amounting to a 
promise of help in an aggressive war. Beginning with the sug- 
gestion that Germany should keep a covering force on her eastern 
frontier even in case of a war not involving the casus foederis, 
the Austrians had extended their conditions to include a simul- 
taneous declaration of war in a vaguely stated case of conomon 
action." 

Bismarck firmly declined to be led into such broad commit- 
ments. He did admit one contingency beyond the letter of the 
treaty of alliance, to wit: "Evident preparations for an attack 
upon Austria (Galicia), however, would furnish an occasion for 
us to make preparations (mobilization) to meet it, and so for our 
effective intervention in the Austro-Russian conflict." *' He also 
reasserted his intention of attacking France if wai should come 
in the East. "If, contrary to expectations, it should not come 
about of itself," he wrote, with reference to the French war, "we 
feel more or less obliged to bring it on without delay. We could 
not carry on a war in the East with ftiU forces and far over the 
border, as long as we had behind our backs the entire nulitary 
power of France unimpaired and ready for attack." " 

The negotiations dragged on into the latter half of January, 
1888. While hope remained of inducing the Chancellor to broaden 
and define his assurances with respect to the Russian threat to 
Galicia, the Austrians proved unwilling to bring the existing 

•• C. F. 0., vi, pp. s8-s9. 65- 

" Ibid., vi, [V. 77-78. Uugmal note incoiponled by Heibeit Biamuck in t 
dop&tch to Rous, Janovy 14, 18SS. 

** Ibid; vi, p. 68. December 37, 1887, Bisnurck to Reius. 
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crisis to an end. In his first circular deqiatch of the new year, 
Kllnoky wrote to the diplomatic representatives of Austria- 
Hungary: "Sooner or later we shall be left with only one solu- 
tion — the inevitable clash between the two Imperial Powers and 
Russia. The sword will dedde whether Slavic Russia is to domi- 
nate the continent of Europe or not." ** In a cabinet session on 
January 7, Bianarck insisted that all hopeful expressions be 
striken out of the coming speech from the throne." 

The Russians were vaguely aware that something was going on, 
and drew the darkest inferences from what llttlie reached their 
ears. Hie suspicion became general that Germany was inciting 
Austria to war. Prince Lobanov shared in the anxiety.*' The 
school of policy he represented, which favored the diversion of 
Russia's energies into Asiatic expansion, could make no headway 
in such an atmosphere. The effects of the understanding he had 
reached with K&lnoky remained, therefore, in abeyance, while 
rumors of war darkened the European sky. Nevertheless, the 
crisis was gradually dying away of its own accord. On January 
19, after the failure of a last effort to obtain definite assurances 
of German military support outside the terms of the treaty, 
Kiilnoky still spokt pessimistically to Reuss of the general 
outlook." But he apparently pocketed his disappointment there- 
after and prevailed upon the generals to do likewise. He had 
the Lobanov declarations to fall back on; and these came to in- 
fluence relations between the two countries more and more from 
this time on. 

The reaction of the Lobanov agreement upon the general 
course of Rus^an policy began to be evident. The influence of the 
future minister of foreign affairs upon his govenunent was already 
being exerted toward the reorientation of Russia's national effort 
which was to be completed during his toiure of oflice. On Janu- 
ary 20, the ministerial committee on railways approved projects 
for the lines from Tomsk to Krasnoiarsk and from Vladikavkaz 

" CoTti, p. 316. ** Ludus von BaUhauaen, p. 416. 

** G.F.O., vi, pp. 37-38. December 19, Schwemitz to Bisnurck (two d»- 
qMtchca). 

** JbU., vi, pp. 44-4S. No importaiit de^tchee uc printed of % d>te Uta thu 
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to Petrovsk." If it be borne in mind that the lines connecting 
Austria's railway system with Salonica and Constantinople were 
just bong completed at this time, a significant picture presents 
itsdf of the taidency in international developments." 

Yet this shift of Russia's outlook from the Near East to Asia 
does not alone determine the future course of international 
[lolitics. Had it done so, the policy imposed upon imperial Ger- 
many by Bismarck's conduct in these critical years mi^t have 
been justified by complete sucrass. Could Russia permanently 
abandon the Near East to the Central Powers? Could she have 
remained indifferent to the course of events in Europe, even if her 
vast Asiatic ambiticHis had not suffered the check of military 
defeat? At least, the retracing of her steps would have been far 
more difficult had there been no European ally to reach her a 
hand on the return. But the renunciation forced from Russia by 
Bismarck was followed by an inevitable drift toward the alliance 
with France. 

The financial factor in this process of mutual attraction made 
itself felt at once. However completely Russia might dissociate 
herself from European politics, she could not escape from her 
need of a Eurt^an banker. France was only too eager to assume 
this r61e, which Germany had declined to continue. And even 
after Russia had made her political surrender to the Central 
Empires, she encountered no relaxation in Germany's financial 
blockade. Her credit obligations, excluded by state banks, found 
no welcome among private institutions. Confidence in the future 
relations of the two countries had been badly shaken by the 
vehement press campaign, which had not slackened since the 
seaet agreement. Soundings of the German money market 
brougjit only negative results.*' So far were German investors 

" M. A. Z., J&Duuy 36. St. Petersburg, J&nuary 11. 

" CyoD asserts (pp. 338-339) that snce the autumn of 1887, he had been acting 
as intermediary between the Russian ministty of finance and a group of French 
bankers who desired to buy out the Austrian and other interests in these lines for the 
benefit of Russia, and that their propositions were rebuffed at St. ^tenburg. As 
the attitude of the Austrian interests toward this neat transaction is passed ov«t, the 
matter was probably not so simple as Cyon would give one to understand. 

** M.A.Z., January 17. Beiiin, January 15. "Der'EreuEitg.'wirdaus Rus5> 
land bcstStigt, dass sich die europftiscben GeldmaAte den finanziellen Wlbischen 
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from taking up any more Russian loans that the unloading of their 
existing holdings went on tmchecked. It was reported that, on 
February i, Russian bonds to the value of seventy-two million 
rubles passed the Belgian frontier on their way to Paris. 

Germans saw nothing ominous for the future in this turn of 
affairs — quite the contrary. The new^>apers had maintained, 
since the &st attacks on Russian credit, that the greater became 
France's financial stake in Russia, the less would be the likelihood 
of her urgiiig the debtor into precarious adventures.*" It seems 
well nigh incredible that Bismarck should have shared this 
cheerful view of events ; but he did nothing to change their course. 
He f^peared determined to unbend to Russia in no respect. 

The Russian government showed great reluctance to drift with 
the financial tide. In February, Giers was still putting off a proj- 
ect for the rehabilitation of Russia's credit by a French syndicate 
on the ground that to admit French influence to any extent in 
Russian affairs "would profoundly amu^ Berlin and put our 
foreign relations in a very delicate situation." " Yet ultunately 
there was no choice. Russia could not even carry out her change 
of front away from Europe without the means of prosecuting her 
new enterprises in Asia. If those means were denied her by Ger- 
many, she must find them where she could. 

So the shift in Russia's politique dts chemins defer was accom- 
panied by a tendency in her politique de la hauie finance of quite 
contrary implications. In the end the latter of the two influences 
proved the more decisive in shaping her general course. Nor were 
Russia's finance alone involved in the eddy of pohtico-economic 
forces which carried her loan market from Berlin to Paris. The 
absorption of Russian obligations by French investors was ac- 
companied by a discarding of Italian bonds.** The exchange wp- 
peared advantageous, since the latter were quoted high and the 

der raMischen RcgieniDg gegenllbcT sblehnend vethalten, und der ' Magdeb. Ztg.' 
wild von hier mitgetheilt, dass die Veisuche St. PetersbuiKer Agenten, hieaige 
Btuikiiutitute fOi cine neue niaaiache Anleihe zu gewinnen, Ubci Tuten und Folilen 
nicht hinauigekommen lisd." 

" il. A. Z., Febniuy 5. Beriin, Febrauy a. 

" Cyon, p. i4j, 

' More Petit, la dtUe ptMiqut de la Riatie (Poitkn, 1911), p. 8j, note. 
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former low. It was, moreover, a skirmish in preparation for tbe 
econcmuc battle now regarded as inevitable by both ' Latin 
sisters.' The commercial treaty of 1881 had received a new 
temporary lease of life only until March i ; and there was now 
small hope of its replacement by another. Strangulation tariffs 
were in readiness to be dipped on by both sides. A campaign 
against Italy's credit was decidedly in order. As Russia's market 
was being shifted from Berlin to Paris, then so was Italy's to be 
shifted from Paris to Berlin. This outcome was in acoirdance 
with Bismarck's policy of strengthening the Triple Alliance; but 
the Franco-Russian alliance was its sinister accompam'ment. 

Althoi^ official Russia still tried to stand out against the 
fiiiHTi<-inl currents which were drawing the country toward France, 
certun dipkmiatic concessions indicated a desire to keep all 
obstacles out of the way of a rfQiprochement The project <d en- 
ToUing two Orleanist princes in a Russian crack regiment was 
cancelled by the Tsar.** Tbe Russian ambassador at Paris re- 
ceived in his house the rising political personage, Floquet, iriio 
was slated for leadership of the onning new government, but 
reputed to be in the bad graces of Russia since his youthful 
esc^>ade of crying "\^ve la Polognel " in the presence of Alex- 
ander II. The pressure of events was forcing Russia toward 
France despite all the reluctance of her reactionary government. 
The situation was largely of Bismarck's own creating. 

IV 

One evidence of Russia's acceptance of her defeat over the 
Bulgarian question was the Tsar's consent to a step which 
amounted to a public admission that he had misjudged Ger- 
many's policy in that connection. Hitherto, Alexander had denied 
Bismarck's request to be allowed to publish the results of his in- 
quiry into the 'Bulgarian documents.' The Chancdlor was anx- 
ious to dear himself publicly: the Tsar, even whoi measurably 
convinced that he had been imposed upon, was reluctant to expose 
publicly his gullibihty and the part played by his own courtiers in 
*■ KtMicke ZtHunt, JaDuaiy Hi St. Petcnbiug tdegmn. 
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deceiving him. Moreover, great pains had been necessary to con- 
vince Giers finally of the spuriousness of the papers, which, he was 
still saying at the beginning of December, "m'intr^ent de plus 
en plus." ** At last came Count Peter Shuvalov, brother of the 
ambassador at Berlin, on a g>ecial mission to the German govern- 
ment; and, on December 37, the Kiflnische Zeitung, which had 
been all along the chief purveyor of inside knowledge on the sub- 
ject, published a detailed summary of the documents. This was 
not their first revelation to the public. Already, on November 20, 
an obscure Parisian sheet, the Agence Libre, had printed the text 
of the alleged Reuss note. The Kdlnische Zeitung, in acknowledg- 
ing it as one of the documents, stated that the famous forgeries 
were more or less common property in Paris at the time." They 
were doubtless circulated by de Mondion. 

Simultaneously with the Russian diplomat's visit to Berlin, 
another political portent flashed across the sky. Lord Randolph 
Churchill took a trip to St. Petersburg. But the ex-chancellor no 
longer counted as more than a passing meteor in the firmament. 
All newspaper comment to the contrary notwithstanding, he had 
no official mandate for his mission.** He talked with the Tsai 
chiefly about questions directly affecting relations between their 
two countries.'' On his way home through Germany he remarked 

•• G. P. 0., V, p. 34a. December z, BQlow to Bism&rck. 

** KStniicke ZeituHg, December i. "Priuz Reuu bat bei Miner kOrzlkhen 
ADweaeoIieit n&ch Kenntnissnahme des Biiefes nicht qui eiklArt, dass er nicht dot 
Brief geachrieben, Boaden noch weiter, dftss er Uberh&upt keioen Brief je an den 
Piimcii Ferdiiuiid von Coburg gerichtet babe. Hiet ist inzwischen bckanut gewor- 
den, dass mehrere Puiscr Kieise von dem Vortiandemein solchei gcfalichtei Briefe 
bereita Kit Wochen Kemitniss batten. Was die Verjfflentlicbung einea denelben 
jetzt von Paris aus bedeutet, ist zur ^t Qoch nicbt recbt klu, viellekht beab- 
ticbtigt man, damit die Spur dta eigentlicbei) fUichen xu venrischen." 

" Churchm, ii, pp. 356-J58. 

" Aa»rdingtoWiiutoDChurcbilI'smcc<Hmt(ii, 1^.559-366}. Baddeley (p. sgo) 
quotes from his diary as follows; "January isth. Yesterday I saw both Peter and 
Paul [Shuvalov]. Fetei said that Rsndo^ Churchill was going about saying that 
EngiAnd would never intervene against Russia in a quarrel between her and Auitio- 
Genoany; that a great change had come about in public opinion, and the majonty 
would DO longer allow it. There is a nimour that Lord Salisbury has signed a docu- 
ment by which he adheres to tlie League of Pcux (i.e. the Austio-Germao alliance). 
Lord Randolph dedans that, if so, he will go back to England and make such a row 
in FaiUament as never was heard, etc." Hie promised 'row' was made by the f am- 
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iqxm Bismarck's evading him, althou^ he lunched with Count 
Herbert at Berlin." The situation, particularly with regard to 
Anglo-German relations, had developed to a point beyond the 
power of a Churchill out of office to produce any serious effect 
upon it. Russia's unconditional surrender to the Central Powers 
had taken place : perha^K England would later have cause enou^ 
to regret its reaction upon Asiatic politics. 

On the last day of the year, the famous Bulgarian documents, 
about which all Europe had been talking for weeks, were finaUy 
given to the public. The French text of Ferdinand's letters and 
the Reuss note was printed in full in the official ReUhsanseiger, 
with a brief introduction admittii^ that they would indeed have 
been damning evidence if genuine. The letters were stud to have 
been placed in Bismarck's hands "with the view of testing their 
contents and discovering their origin." No declaration whatever 
was made touching the latter point; but the statements concern- 
ing the contents are worth repeating. " The inquiries which were 
instituted," ran the official introduction, "resulted in showing 
that no correspondence of any kind ever took place between Her 
Rt^al Highness the Countess of Flanders and Prince Ferdinand 
of Coburg, and that a political communication of the kind im- 
puted to the Ambassador, Prince Reuss, was never made by the 
latter. Moreover, the parts ascribed in the documents to other 
august personages have proved to be mere inventions, and alto- 
gether these documents have been devised and put together with- 
out any foundation in fact by some persons hitherto undiscovered, 
for the single purposes of sowing distrust among the Eun^iean 
Powers."" 

For the sake of giving these docimients their proper places in 
the narrative, they have been treated up to this point as essen- 
tially genuine, without going into a detailed discussion of the 

ous queitions of Laboucliire, but led only to evadve rq^ies fimn tlie govenuncut 

*■ Cbuichi]],ii,pp.36S-369. To his mother he wrote: "Ihavenot adoubt thkt 
the CbuKdloi kept away purposely. He u a griitcMaa old crekture, and knows 
quite weU that I wOI use all my influence, as I have done, to prevent Lord S. from 
being towed b his wake." 

•• Stkitatutiger, Deconber 31, 1887. 
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arguments for and against them. The pronouncements of the 
Rekhsanteiger iqq>ear to be simple statements of fact, which, as is 
said of the letters, aie conclusive if accepted as correct. It is per- 
missible, however, to question Bismarck's statements, even when 
as categorical as these, on the frank issue of truthfulness. He 
must not now go unchallenged. In examining his declarations 
here, some of the facts previously dted concerning the documents 
in question will have to be repeated. 

In the first place, it is stated that no coire^wndence ever took 
place between the persons involved. Hieie is, of course, no direct 
evidence to oppose to this direct assertion, in nutting which Bis- 
marck had the support of both the parties concerned. It can only 
be pointed out that the band of informers which put the docu- 
ments into circulation did possess facilities for learning of and 
procuring genuine evidence. Two years later it was ascertained 
that members of this band had procured genuine documents from 
the archives of the Belgian ministry of the interior: their oppor- 
tunities in the foreign office were ahnost equally good.^° Their 
story regarding the subsequent fate of the letters was that 
Bismarck, through King Leopold II, had obtained from the 
Countess not only her promise to disavow them, but the originals 
of the letters themselves, thus disposing of the corpus delicti?^ 
In view of the relations apparently being established between the 
German government and the Belgian soverdgn toward the close 
of the year, the allegation contains an element of probability. 

Giers's first remark, when informed that Bismarck had ob- 
tained from the Countess of Flanders a written denial that she 

" See 4bove, CSuqttn XI, note 1. The authenticity of the doaimenti published 
in thiscBse wu grudgingly tdmitted in the ifaniteiirBelfe on August 3, iSSg, in the 
words: "Quelques-tiiuMulement dcs documents attribufe 4 M.le due d'Uisel tout 
Ttd« et ont iti reproduits avec plus ou nnins d'czactitude," A long conttoveny 
went on between the Due d'Ursel and Madame Adam concerning the most com- 
promising of these documents, leaving its genuineness still very much in doubt. 
tfouadle Rmte, August i, 18S9, pp. 585-589. The StoUe Beige announced, on July 
25, that the originals of the documents had been actually stolen from the archives, a 
■tatement which was confirmed by the Joimtal dt Bmsdlet. 

" Mauicl, p. 358. A receipt is said to have been ^ven for deposit in the secie- 
tariat of the household — "et nous le possfidons . . .:elleattestequ'iladatedn 7 
dCcembre 1887 lacomtesse de Flandie avait ie;u quatic kttres du prince Feidlnaud 
de Coboutg, et que ces quatie Icttiea ont tt£ lemises au roi Uopold n." 
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had ever received any letters from Ferdinand, was that perhiqjs 
the good lady was only shielding him "par un exc^ de g£n£- 
Tositi." " As for Ferdinand's confirmation of this denial, in a 
letter to Reuss, on December 10, pronouncing also agunst the 
alleged cconmunicatioD from the German ambassador, one has 
only to ask what else he could have said." Reuss's repudiation of 
the document attributed to him is undoubtedly honest." He does, 
however, admit having had a private interview with Ferdinand; 
and he says that the style of the letters strongly resemUes the 
Prince's fashion of expressing himself. 

No further evidence bearing directly uptm the statements of the 
Reichsanzeigef can be adduced. The only additional commentary 
of anything like official character is a communication on the sub- 
ject sent to Crispi from Vieima on December iS. It contains no 
evidence not elsewhere produced, except a statement that the 
Countess of Flanders had never been in Ischl, where the first 
letter said she and Ferdinand had been thrown together.^' 

Another point made much of, but already discussed, was that 
the letters appeared as translations from the German into French, 
whereas the original language would have been more familiar to 
the Tsar. It has been p<Hnted out that the corupirators were not 
dealing with Alexander, but with the French government, which 
itself set up the other links in the chain. 

The denial of any real foundation for the documents is greatly 
weakened by the fact that no dishonest origin was ever estabUshed 
or even officially alleged. Unofficially, of course, Bismarck had 
put forth his alibi of an Orleanist iHtrigue long in advance. It was 
received with general scepticism. The representative of the ac- 
cused family in Francei M. BAcher, addressed a categorical denial 
to the KiUmsche Zeitung, chief sponsor for the Bismarckian ver- 
sion of the affair. " None of the Princes of Orleans," he solemnly 
affirmed, "none of those who have the honor to bear the name and 
to acknowledge Monseigneur the Count of Paris as head of their 
house, has taken any part directly or indirectly in the acts you 
have revealed"; and further — "those princes are and have al- 

" G. F. O., V, p. 341. Deconber 3, Billow to Bismarck. 

" Ibid., V, p. 34S. '* Ibid., v, pp. 33*-34'>' " CrisfH, p. ais- 
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ways been totally imconcenied in the tvtaits of which the Balkan 
Peninsula has been the scene." ^ 

The letter did not cany conviction in the quarter designed ; but 
the tales of the K^msche Zeiiung were already scouted by almost 
every one outside Germany. An interesting theory was put for- 
ward at Pest. "That an Orleanist conspiracy should have been 
spoken of at Berlin," was its tenor, "is due to a desire to avoid 
recriminating against Rus^an dignitaries at the present moment. 
As a matter of fact, Russians are the chief parties affected l^ the 
recent disclosures."" Russians were indeed involved in the trans- 
missi<m of the documents; and beyond that point the Tsai had 
probably not been enlightened. He might well desire to hush up 
the scandal. Bismarck could have no motives for doing so, other 
than to please Alexander and encourage him in his confusion of 
mind. 

Ultimately, the theory of a Russian origin for the intrigue took 
still sharper fcom. A report from Brussels singled out as forger of 
the documents the former Russian minister to Washington, 
Catacazy, then resident at Paris and a collaborate on Russia's 
Western £ur(^>ean moutlquece, the Nord of Brussels.^' Hie hy- 
pothesis is marred by the fact that the Nord represented in general 
the Russian administrative point of view, on the whole favorable 
to the German alliance, which the documents had the efEect of de- 
stroying. A curious utilization of this argument will be discussed 
later, lie indications that the letters, whatever their authorship, 
actually came from Brussels are too strong to be rejected in favor 
of the theory of an origin at Paris. 

The accounts of an Orleanist plot put forward by the KiUmsche 
Zeiiung had carried a clear implication that Ferdinand himself 
was involved as a principal factor in the intrigue for bringing on a 
European war.'* In reply to assertions to this effect, Ferdinand 
conveyed to the German press, through a 'hi^ official,' a denial 
that he had had anything to do with the documents, then not yet 
published to the world. His spokesman further stated that a full 

" MmitcI, p. 331. " Titues, Movcmber 36. Pest, November a$, 

'* N. P. P., Juuaiy 9, 1888. Bninels, Juiiiujr 7. 
>* See ■bove, p. ait, note aS. 
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cxidanation of the prince's motives in his adventure had beea 
placed in Bismarck's hands through the head of his famfly, Duke 
Ernest of Coburg.*" The stoiy was finally abandtmed in favor of 
the theory that the prince was guiltless as well as Reuss. 

Tlie clew leading to Sofia was remarkably elaborated i^xm in 
the reports from St. Petersburg. Opinion there was im[»es9ed by 
the denials that the documents were genuine, yet was unable to 
accept the Oileaoist theory and rehictant to trace the fraud to 
Russian sources. A variant of the Kdlnische Zeittmg's thecny was 
therefore circulated, to the effect that not Ferdinand, but persons 
in his entourage were the authors of the plot.*' Elaborating upon 
this suggestion, the next report ran that the scheme was of a 
business, rather than a political, character.'* Finally, the author- 
ship of the letters was attributed to "a certain foreign agent in 
Bulgaria who has been striving to raise a loan for the Princ^Kility, 
and thus to forward his finnTifinl and industrial enterprises." " 
Here was a feeble outcome indeedl Giers himself accused the 
Bulgarian nationalist leaders, and sought to incriminate the 
Austrians as well.^ 

Still another dew was offered to the public by the very Kdln- 
iscke Zeitung which had taken the leading part in circulating the 
Orleanist stories. This one led, not directly to Sofia, but to 
Bucharest. It incriminated, in the first place, one Fr^d^ric Dam€, 
formerly an editor there, and, along with him, the Russian min- 
ister to Rumania and his predecessor, then stationed at Brussels.'* 

" N. F. P., December 3. Tlie interview in question was printed by the Foi*. 
iscke ZeUung. In Mauiel (p. 319) is leproduced an •Ueged fouith lettei from 
Ferdioand to the Countess of FUndeis, dated December 4, and fint published in the 
Noutdle Itttiu, September i, 15, 188S. Ignoiance as to the documents invdved is 
indicated by the passage: "Je ne puis ni eipliqnei ni conq>reDdte comment ka 
documents que Ton ue m'a encore signaUs de Beriin que d'uue manitic assei 
gCnfiale, ont tti caaaaaDiqaH k I'empereur de Russie." Tie writer adds that be 
wfll be obliged to maintain a "silence de mensonge" in the face of Bismarck's 
explanations. It ii worth noting that, on December 1, Reuss sent the prince only 
tlie endosuie which liad accompanied the fint letter, merely describing the other 
documents in a general way. See his letter to Ferdinand in G. P. O., v, p. 344. 

•1 Timts, December 10, 1887. St. Petersburg, December 8. 

■* thii., December 15. St. Petersburg, December 13. 

■■ Ibid., January 5, iftSS. SL Petersburg, January 3. " G. F. O., v, p. 941. 

•• Timei, January 4. BeiUn, January 3. If. P. P., Decembet 33, 1887. 
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These persons were accused of fabricating and finaify publishing 
the Reuss note. Some such bypath as this in the intrigue may be 
granted, but whether or not the proper persons are here desig- 
nated as agents cannot be determined. 

In all this mul^lication and confusion of accounts can be 
iec(^nized a familiar Bismarckian stratagem for relievii^ the 
pressure of an embarrassing situation.** No really straight or 
plausible story was ever put out. The persons most cert^nly in- 
volved in the plot, Nieter and Foucault de Mondion, were never 
named. No one seemed able to penetrate clearly beyond Hansen 
and the Russian embassy at Paris. That was enough to confuse 
and alarm the Tsar, but should not have deterred Bismarck. A 
Belgian official and a French spy were nothing to him ; yet he never 
ran them down, or, at least, never exposed them. The motive 
instantly suggests itself that he feared the exposure might lead 
further than he desired. Nieter and de Mondion have since been 
designated as the forgers of the papers. Their position and con- 
nections open up possibilities far more damaging to Bismarck. 

It is to be noted that the Chancellor never expressed himself 
personally on the subject at all. The words of the Reichsanzeiger 
are the nearest to authoritative utterances that we have.'' The 
accounts of the origin of the plot are, at most, semiofficial. 
Eckardstein gives a suggestive picture of the conduct of the Prince 
and his son in this connection. He writes: "As regards the origin 
of the so-called Bulgarian letters, one thing is certain — that Bis- 
marck himself, whenever the affair was brou^t up in the most 
intimate family gatherings, maintained an icy silence 01 quickly 

** The monoeiivR is best uemplified by lefeiesce to the "War-Scue of 1875," 
Anuriam Hitterical Rtwiew, Januaiy, 1919, i^. sai-113. A notable additioii to 
the sources thereia emidoyed is conU^ned la volume v of Buckle's Uft tf Bei^amiH 
Ditradi, pp. 410-435. llie crown princess wrote, on June j, to Queen Vktoria, 
"He even tuuned the Empress Eugtniel 1 " The i»x)fusion of accounts becomes so 
bewiktcring th*t one is tempted to give np sll effort to get at the truth. So the 
JV«we.Pr«>#iV«iKienuuked, as eariy as December 33: "Esist kaummehrmOglich, 
der KOlnische Zeitung auf den vielvenchtungenen Pfaden zu folgen, auf denen aie 
nach den Vriiebem der gefllschten Actenstflcke sucht." 

•I Nothing *m anil ting from him is included in the samty array of documents on 
the subject in the Gennan fareign office publication, with the exception of a few in- 
il notes (v, p. 343). 
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sought to turn the coDversation into other channels. Herbert 
Bismarck several times acted rather indiscreetly when the inci- 
dent vas ^M>ken of. I remember how, one evening at Hupka's 
irtien someone remarked in his presence that the forging of the 
Bulgarian docmnents was an unheard-of scandal, he listened in 
silence, then gazed up at the ceiling and whistled. After he had 
gone out, Count Conrad LUttichau remarked: 'Lucky that 
Schuvalov or little Kn(STing were not here this evening, or they 
would surely have drawn their own conclusions from Herbert 
Bismarck's behavior.' " " 

One more possibility remains of accounting for such amduirt. 
It was suQ^ted by Madame Juliette Adam at the time the docu- 
ments were published. In the Nouvdk Remte for January 15, 
1888, she wrote: "It is ascertained . . . that the famous forged 
papers . . . are not the product of an Orleanist conqnracy, nor 
the proof of a Russian diplomat 's Machiavellian, nor yet the fruit 
of a French Chauvinist's hate. My readers, if they credit my 
deductions, will conclude with me that, if a patent is to be taken 
out for the original inspiration of these letters, only Bismarck is 
entitled to it." '* His conduct, she continues, strongly suggests 
that of an unfaithful wife securing immunity from all su^idon by 
throwing her husband once upon a false trail. 

This idea was taken up and elaborated upon by £]ie de Cyon, 
her colleague in the campaign for the Franco-Rus^an alliance. 
C^cm condemns without hesitation the documents published in 
the Reichsafaeiger and all the revelations of de Mondion and his 
band. Of course, they are false, he maintains — so palpably false 
that they were obviously constructed to be proved so.*" As for the 
person of the forger, he seizes upon the Catacazy story put forth 
at the time. Tlie fact that Catacazy was a partisan of the Ger- 
man alliance only serves his purpose the better ; for the whole plot, 
in his view, was carried out under the direction of Bismarck." 
The letters were concocted in a manner to make detection of 
their falseness easy — yet they had to convince momentarily a 

*■ Eckardstein, I, p. 13G. " Nmadle tUsue, Jumuy 15, 1S8S, p. 412. 

" Cyon, p. 364. Yet his owa proofE ue iai from conclusive uid contribute 
notliiiig to the caie. ** Ibid., pp. 359 d ug. 
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French minister, several Russian perscmages, and the Tsar him- 
self. Tliey were invented to give Bismarck a clean bill of heahh 
for his whole policy through their exposure — yet they came very 
near preventing his ever getting the necessary chance to esplain 
them at all. Clearly, the principle of is fecit ati prodest is being 
overworked in this case even more flagrantly than in the case of 
the attonpt upon the Tsar's life. 

Cyon was probably influenced by jealousy of the part that 
others were playing in a cause he wished to claim as his own 
province. He was jealous, too, of the ascendancy which the 
' document ring ' later obtained over his associate, Madame 
Adam. She, in fact, went over completely to their side of the case. ' 
Beginning with the summer of 1888, their revelations filled the 
NouvelU Rente for more than a year. Madame Adam gave them 
her unlimited confidence and pledged her own honor in support of 
their disclosures, the Bulgarian documents included.** She prob- 
ably collaborated with them in writing the boc^, Le prince de Bis- 
marck dimasqui, published tmder the name of ' Charles de 
Maurel,' whidi gave their story of the intrigue, tnnintnining the 
genuineness <rf the documents. It was the stir caused by her 
articles on the Belgian situation that finally led to the unmasking 
of Nieter and de Mondion and the disclosure of the fact that docu- 
ments had actually been stolen from the Belgian archives. Then, 
somehow, just as bigger developments than ever seemed on the 
way, the whole affair was mysteriously hushed up. The actors 
dropped out of sight; and Madame Adam abruptly broke off her 
connection with them, lliis whole episode has left almost no 
mark upon the historical treatment of the Bulguian documents; 
yet it merits far more attention than it has received. 

One historian of recent years, Debidour, has made use of the 
' Maurel ' book at its face value and accepted the documents as 
fully authentic.** This confiden<% would aj^ar too nadtve. Cer- 

" iVi>iiv«U< Jbnw, August 15, 188S, p. i. "J'lffirmeBurl'lioimeurruitlieiitidU 
de ce document, comme j'tffirme I'aathentidti du Secrtt d'Stal puUi£ dans la 
Nmadie Roue pu le comte Vauli, comme j'affirme encore rauthentidti des 
documents bulgares." 

** Hiitmn Hfilomatiqut de F Europe depuit le Ctmpis de Beriin jtuqu'd mm jowtj 
(Puis, 1916-17, i vols.), i, p. 116. 
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tun reservations must at least be made — for example, as to the 
Reuss note. Even the acceptance of the letters as essentially 
genuine is going further than absolute proof can warrant. The 
present conclusions are by no means safe from reversal. But they 
have the backing of the probabilities of the case. 

On thing may be set down as certain: the acceptance of the 
documents goes contrary to none of the established facts concern- 
ing Bismarck's policy. They fit into the development of the story 
with a nicety difficult to attribute to a mere outsider's inteipre- 
tatioQ of passing and future events. This fact has been noted by 
writers who had not the courage to affirm their authentidty." 
The picture they give of Bismarck's policy toward Russia is all 
that the Reichsanzeigar admitted it to be, with the addition of 
fidelity to the truth. 

Against the drawing of any such conclusions by amtem- 
poraries stood out one startling fact. Bismarck had dared to 
give the documents publicity without reserve. A falsehood so 
brazen was unthinkable : he must be telling the truth. No one 
knew better than the Chancellor the value of publicity, of the 
brutal frankness that so disconcerted the diplomacy of the old 
school. Unhappily, there slipped in among his frank truths an 
occasional plump falsehood — and who could tell them apart? 
At any rate, the publication seemed to strengthen the Tsar's con- 
viction ot Bismarck's innocence. Alexander was no man for half- 
way decisions and mental reservations. Along with the myste- 
rious documents must go the d^)Iomatic reports of confirmation. 
Bismarck should be taken at his own estimate. Of course, the 
realities of the situation were not altered thereby. His exonera- 
tion left Russia's defeat no less complete and actual. But that 
was simply her misfortune and the work of forces over which he 
had no control. 

>* Daudet, AUianct, pp. 345-116. Tliu wu also Mulune Adtm's fint view of 
the txat, ezpresMd in the IfimteUe Revue, January 15, 18SS. 



CHAPTER Xm 

THE FnmrS OF BISMARCK'S DUXOMACY 

I 

A REUAKEABIE picture of the European situation as it stood at 
the close of the year 1887 was that presented by the leading article 
of the Nate Freie Prase on the first day of the new year. This 
situation was described as the result, not simply of the events of a 
single year, but as the outcome of the entire course of European 
politics since 1871. It was a situation calling into question the 
fate of the world order established by the treaties of Frankfort 
and Berlin, treaties both essentially the work c^ imperial Ger- 
many. The line of division detennining the grouping of European 
powers falls, according to the article, between those satisfied and 
those dissatisfied with this world order. In relation to the out- 
come of this divergence of aims, the year 18S7 is treated as not 
decisive, but prophetic. 

"History designates years which one may call prophetic," the 
writer begins, and points out how the great catastrophes of history 
have cast their shadows befwe them. He continues: "Among 
these prophetic years will be reckoned the one at whose end we 
now stand. The peace of the world has been preserved, it is true ; 
and life in the several coimtries is still going on as usual; but no 
one can be sure any longer that the peaceful day will be followed 
by an equally peaceful morrow. The pulse of the century grows 
feverish. The political and economic atmosphere has become dull 
and oppressive. What we are ei^jeriendng is comparable to the 
crackling in the walls of an unsound house which usually pre- 
cedes a catastrophe. 

" The present situation of Europe is based almost entirely upon 
the historical phenomenon brought about by the war of 1870 — 
upon the establishment of the German Empire. . . . Only, Ger- 
many could not have attained to such greatness without obliging 
other once proud Powers to descend in the scale; and these must 
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resent the way in which their own policies are affected by the 
preponderance of the German Empire. Francs, after contributing 
two provin(xs to Germany's establishment, must naturally feel 
the difference between her past and present position all the more 
painfully for her isolation by German diplomacy. It is almost 
inevitable that her whole national policy should be dominated by 
the idea of regaining what has been lost. Russia saw her advance 
in the East brought to a halt by this same Gennan power; for she 
encountered Germany's ally, Austria, and, instead of laying 
down a victor's law to Turkey, had to submit to the arbitration 
of Eun^ at Berlin, which set up a new legal order, by no means 
consent with Russia's plans . . . 

"It is noteworthy that the year began with the most serious 
Eq>prehensions of imnunent war and that it . . . closes with 
similar anxieties. . . . The only distinction is that, while at the 
beginning of the year the French Peril stood in the foreground, at 
its close the threat seems to come f nnn Russia. But even this dis- 
tinction is only apparent; for a glance at the European «tuation 
will show that both dangers spring from a common source. What 
is driving us toward a catastrophe is the endeavor to overthrow 
the European legal system which Germany has created, protected, 
and firmly imposed upon the recalcitrant." 

Bismarck sought to provide against the dai^rous reaction of 
his policy toward Russia upon her relations with France. Ife re- 
doubled his efforts to strengthen and expand the system of the 
Triple Alliance. On February i, he concluded the military con- 
vention with Italy which Crispi so ardently desired.' His repre- 
sentations at Brussels seemed to be producing more and more ctf 
an impression.* Tlie rumors concerning them multiplied; and by 
the middle of February, the Vt^kszeitung of Cologne had it that 
an engagement had been entered into by Leopold 11 under cover 

> Prflmm, i, p. 133 (Am«., i, p. ii). Sec also G. P. 0., vi, chaptei lU. 

* N. P.P., Jamaiy ti. BnuHels, Jamiuy ii. "Dieselbeii OsMe.mlche wr 
dniger Zcit dk Meldung, betieffeud den auf B«Igien und H(^l»ad kuageabten 
Druck wegen Entwicklung Qkiei mQitariKhea Streitki&fte uod wegen evcntueller 
Vewttodigiiog mit der Tripel-AUunz, in Abrede itdlten, zeigen sicfa jetzt voDei 
Fiucht und veriangen AufkllLningen, wekhe die Kepeniiig nkht geben kann und 
nicht geben will." 
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of Article 68 of the Belgian constitution, allowing the sovereign to 
conclude treaties -without informing Parliament for a certain 
length of tiuK.* The categorical denial of this report by the 
Belgian minister of foreign affairs, on February 31, ahnost cer- 
tainly goes beyond the truth in affinning that no advances were 
made, and probably evades it in maintaining thst no engage- 
menis existed.* There are indications that Sweden was also 
^iproached in the effort to annex to the German system of 
alliances all the possible outlying states.^ 

While taking these precautions for the future, the Chancellor 
freely expressed his opinion that there was no danger of war for 
the present. As his comment upon the triumph of the diplomacy 
of the Central Powers, we have his words of January 18: "Ac- 
cording to my inmost convictions there will be no war within the 
next three yedxs." • lliis was a little more hopeful than the cur- 

■ Annalti parUmeiitairet it Bdgique, Cluunbre des repreunUnts, senkiD of 
1887-SS, pp. S97-J98. Ota Febnuuy 11, 18SS, this and other utides weie nude the 
nUiject of u inteipellatioD by M. Neujean. 

* IhU., p. 598. Reply of the Prince de Chimay. "Ma rtponae est connue 
d'avuice: k Belgique neutre n'a point asat de tespecter, conmte elle i'a d'ailleun 
totijouTS fait, ks devoin qui a'attschent 1 son itat politique, et peis(»ux n'a tent£ 
d'AmuIer sa liwhition de Ti'y pc^t manquer. EUe o'a fait auoin trait£, u'a pris 
aocon engagement qui ne sotent connus de tous. Tout ce qu'ont dit certain 
jounauz de [witcndues prapoeitioni qui nous auiaicDt ttt faitcs en ce sens est une 
puie fable qui a'a pas mime de [»<tezte." This alic^ tiea^ was one of the 
diief nibjectt involved in the campaign of publicity waged by the JVotneKeJIenie in 
the fcdlowing two yeais. Tlie Bdgian government does not emerge frcnn that 
campaign altogether cleared of su^>icion, although the Prince de Chimay made a 
still more vehement denial of the treaty's existence on February 5, 1890, AnuaUt, 
1SS9-90, p. 543. Theonly rejoinder of Madame Adam was: "Certainedc I'eiis- 
tence d'un traiU, dangernu hier, sans valeur aujouid'hui, puisqu'il est offideHo- 
ment rtoit dcvant une Chambre souveraine, }e suis d'avis que me* coUaboiateurs 
et moi nous soyons bona princes et oublioiis les d&oentis, Ics horions repu poui 
^iplaudir avec pdus de droits que peraonne i la djdaiation du gouvemement beige 
que la Belpqne n'a pris aucune aptct d'engagement avec aucuo de *es voisna." 
timmlU Rttite, February 15, 1S90, p. 8ja. 

■ S. F. P., Febiuaiy a. According to the Beriin correqxmdence of a London 

' Report drcuiated on the Berlin Bourse, on the rgth, by the Hamburg banking 
bouse of IvppaAiert tA a conversation at dinner on the forgoing day. N. F. P., 
January to. See also Lndus von BsUhausen, p. 417, for a limilar utterance on the 
ijth. 
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rent opinion of a month before, but did not set a high value upon 
the recent reconciliation with Russia. 

Somewhat later speared a curious interview enlarging upon 
this idea. The Chancellor was soon to address the Reichstag on 
the Landstunn law, and expressed some perplexity as to the line 
of atgument he should follow. "What can I say in the Reichs- 
tag?" he demanded of his auditor. "If I say that everything is 
peaceful and that there is no probability of war this year, then all 
the oi^>osition will raise a hue and cry about the army budget and 
insbt on its being not increased but diminished. If, on the other 
hand, I tell them that war is imminent, then Russia will be irri- 
tated, France will be irritated, and Austria will be beside herself 
with excitement. This, in fact, m^ht precipitate the war, which 
I hc^ will not take place before 1892." He explained this start- 
ling precision of date: "It will take four or five years before any 
of the Great Powers will have attained theii maximum fitting 
strength. Until this mjin'minn 15 reached I do not see any immi- 
nent probability of war." Bismarck added: "Now let me tell 
you something else. I am absolutely certain that, in spite of all 
that is said to the contrary, the Czar does not want war. The 
Emperor William does not want war. Austria, with the exception 
of a few Hungarians, does not want war. France does not want 
war, and I myself simply detest war. I think that the year 1888 
will expire without being made historical by a European war." 
But this would never do to tell the Reichstag. "I should simply 
impress upon them," he concluded, "the fact that Germany's 
national existence depends upon at least keeping abreast of our 
neighbors in military strength and readiness, and that war can 
only be averted as long as Germany continues fully prepared for 
it." ' 

So Bismarck, apparently, placed a certain confidence in Rus- 
sia's recent assurances. He probably placed even more in the 
combination of forces by which those assurances had been ex- 
torted from her. That combination, strengthened and extended 
by his efforts, was his hope for the future. If it could not continue 

' New York Htrald, Febiuaiy 4. Berlin, February 3. Interview uid to have 
been with the "representadve of a foreign European nation." 
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to ward off the eocounter, it at least gave prcnnise of a favorable 
decisioD. There was even a chance of retarding the threatened 
resort to aims by ^pealing to the Tsar's regard for the conserva- 
tive principle in government which was the chief bond between 
Russia and the Central Empires. Only there should be no more 
political concessions or comprcnnises. Come what might, how- 
ever, Germany must be prepared for the worst. Ifcr military 
strength must be brought to its highest possible point, for the 
deterring of potential foes or for dealing with actual ones. And to 
carry public (^nnion with the government, no argument should be 
neglected. 

Yet the Chancellor realized, too, that when he spoke, he ad- 
dressed not only a German Parliament, but all Europe as well. 
He must convince both audiences of the reasonableness and jus- 
tice of his cause. He must show that he was preparing for defence, 
and not for aggression. He must maintflin that Germany meant 
peace; that her intentions, her policies, her alliances were all de- 
fensive in implication; and that all danger of disturbance of the 
peace came from forces beyond her control. To this end he had 
paved the way by his exposure of the slanderous intrigue of the 
' Bulgarian documents.' Now another revelation came to supple- 
ment the effect of that stroke. 

On February 3, the text of the Austro-Gennan trea^ of 1879 
was published simultaneously at Berlin, Vienna, and Pest. The 
text was complete, except for Article HI, concerning the dura- 
tion of the agreement, which had been omitted from the ver- 
^ons communicated to Rusaa, England, and Italy. Article IV 
was therefore numbered m in the published version. It con- 
cerned the onnmunication of the treaty to third parties, and con- 
tained a paragraph highly applicable to the recent crisis. "The 
two High Contracting Parties," it ran, "venture to hope . . . 
that the armaments of Russia will not in reality prove to be 
inenft'i'"g to them, and have on that account no reason for mak- 
ing a communication at present; should, however, this hope, 
omtiary to their expectatitms, prove to be erroneous, the two 
High Contracting Parties would consider it their loyal obligation 
to let the Emperco' Alexander know, at least amfidentially, that 
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they must consider an attack on eitlier of them as directed 
against both." • 

In view of the excitement lately prevailing over Russian troop 
movements, all this had a highly significant air, appearing as a 
warning to the Tsar's government. The London Timei pro- 
noun<xd the revelation "a slf^ in the face which Russian pride 
must resent." * Of course, few could suppose the trea^ had been 
' quite unknown to the Tsar before this date; but no one suspected 
its full communication to Shuvalov in May, nor the fact that the 
crisis of December had already been patched up. There was 
much speculation as to the motives for publication. 

The official statement, takii^ almost identical form in both 
countries, annoimced that publication of the treaty had been 
agreed upon, " in order to put an end to the doubts raised as to its 
purely defensive intent." ^' Tba obvious application of this 
statement was to Russian opinion. Yet the Times declared suc- 
cess in that quarter hopeless ; while a Russian periodical called the 
revelation an attempt to "enfoncer la porte ouverte." " A re- 
markably good hypothesis was put forward by the Berlin Post: 
"With this treaty in his band, the German Chancellor will have 
no difficulty in convincing Europe that the policy of the Central 
Powers is one of peace." " The publication of this document was, 
indeed, an excellent prelude to the coming speech. 

In fact, Bismarck had made no mention of Rusda amoi^ the 
reB£(ms alleged by him in seeking Austria's consent to publica- 
tion. His first argument was the necessity of putting a curb upon 
the extravagant hypotheses concerning the treaty put forward by 
the Magyar chauvinists. He undoubtedly had in mind also the 
• Pribnun, i, pp. 8-g (Amer., i, pp. 28-31). G. F. 0., v, k>. iSS-iSg. 
■ Timet, Febniaiy 4- "It b impossible to doubt that the Civ bas bug before 
DOW been confidentially infoimed of the ojqxMition he must count upon fadng if be 
attacks either Germany or Austria. Hence the actual publicaticHt of the treaty does 
not greatly alter the situation as it must have been conceived by statesmen, how- 
ever it may bring home the truth to the publk in the various countries interested. 
Were there a public in our sense in Rusua, the publication would hardly rank as a 
revelation, and the Russian penile being iriiat it is, there is room to doubt whether 
the revelation will have any cSect upon the a>uiK of events," 

» RtUksaiaattr, Wiaur Abendpoit, Budapetti KBdlTiy, February 3. 

u BioiBBm Bbpoou, Much, iSSS, p. 397. " Pta, February 5. 
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Austro-Hungarian generals, who were still engaged, at the time 
he wrote, in their effort to extend the casus foederis. The second 
reason advanced was: "In the raihtary debate in the Reichstag, 
I shall have to touch on poUtical considerations and shall not be 
able to avoid speaking the truth about the scope of our aUiauce."" 
His third reason was indiscreet. It was "the impression which 
will be made by publication upon our own peoples" with a view 
to the eventuality that "we should be forced into a war under 
circumstances giving rise to doubts concerning its defensive char- 
acter." If people were assured in advance, he wrote, that there 
could be no wax but a defensive one, "they would the more 
readily comprehend that, imder certain circumstances, the first 
shot fired does not necessarily designate the attacking party." " 
This dubious doctrine pleased the Austrians and served to miti- 
gate their disappomtment over the failure of the military nego- 



Before Bismarck bad a chance to dilate upon the policy behind 
this treaty, however, it was seized upon by Crispi to point a 
terrible moral. Like her allies, Italy had a heavy programme of 
military e^>enditures to put through. On February 4, Cri^i 
berated his penny-pinching Parliament with the words: "The 
country must realize that the time for sacrifi<xs is not past. The 
proposed reduction of taxes would be most untimely. The ad- 
ministration still requires many millions to develop our capacity 
for resistance. In view of the international situation, this is 
doubly essential. The publication of the treaty of alliance be- 
tween Germany and Austria should be taken, not as a threat, but 
as a warning addressed to all who dream of disturbing the allies' 
work of peace." " Such was in brief the line of argument which 
Bismarck was to follow two days later in his great speech to the 
Reichstag. 

The q>eech of February 6, 1888, is probably the most notable 
in Bismarck's career. Although he was so ill that only recourse 
to stimulants enabled him to ^ak at all, and he was obliged to 

" G. P. O., V, p. aSi. January 14, memoiandum by Count Kantau. Januaiy 18, 
Butuard toReiua. 

" IhU., V, pp. 1&4-185. Jannaiy m, numoiandmn by Count Santiau. 

» If. P. P.. Febniaiy 5. 
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deliver most of his address wh3e seated, he qwke with a power 
and i^tpeal which brought him a popular triumph unsurpassed in 
even his brilliant experience. His majestic survey of German 
policy in the past, present, and future makes this q>eech a his- 
torical document of great value. Next to the Gedanken und 
Erhmerungen, it is the most important and compreliensive ex- 
position of the Cliancellot's views on foreign policy which he has 
handed down. The aspects of it chiefly con^dered here will be 
those bearing upon the events td the two or three preceding 
years. 

Bismarck was careful to begin by saying that he undertook his 
exposition less for the sake of convincing the Reichstag of ibe 
need for the proposed law than for that of convincing Europe 
that its passage implied no threat to peace." The events ot ihe 
recent past were represented as having reached, on the whole, a 
satisfactory outonne. The interpretation of them was, nat- 
urally, calculated to give the impression of Gennan policy which 
Bismarck wished to produce upon the world — regardless of the 
deep-lying facts of the case. Tlius, in the frontier incidents of the 
previous yar, the blame was laid entirely upon France ; the credit 
for their peaceable settlement was given entirely to Germany." 
In this quarter affairs were admitted to have taken a decided 
turn for the better." 

Relations with Russia were dwelt upon at much greater length 
than those with France, in accordance with the statement that 
they had lately been the chief source of anxieties. And here 
again, the blame was all laid upon the other side. The occasions of 
anxiety lay, said the Chancellor, "partly in the Russian press, 

" Redat, lii, p. 441. 

" Ibid., p. 473- "Wirhaben In den vielen kleinen VoifiUlen, die die Ncigung 
utueicr Nftchbam, ni spioniicii nod lu bestechen, venusuht hat, immer cine sefar 
gefiUUge und fmudlkhe Bnl^ung hetbeicefOhrt, weil kh ei fOr nichlos haltcn 
wflide, um lolclier Laf^xlien willen einen gr oaB c n natioiwleo Kiieg eu entzOiiclen 
oder Mich nur wahncheinlich zu nmchen. Daa sind FUle, wo es heiist: Der Vcr. 
nilnftigere gibt nach." 

>* /Mi.,p.44i. "IchglaubeaboconstatiienzukOnnen — und thue a gem, weQ 
kh wflnache, die fiffentliche Mcinong nicht aufnu^en, wndem zu bcrahigen — , 
Ammu die Aftjectcn nach Fiankidch hin fiiodlidier, vU weniger c^nlo^v f umtfh fn ala 
vol eiDcm Jtia." 
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partly in the Russian military dispositions." " In both these 
respects, he acknowle(^ed that the grounds for anziely had 
diminished. "Against the utterances of the Russian press," he 
stated, "I have the direct testimony of the Emperor Alexander 
himself, given when I had the honor . . . d an audience vitb 
him a few months ago. I was then amply reassured that the 
Emperor of Russia entertains no hostility toward us and has no 
intention of attacking us." *" Since all newsp^ter bluster must 
weigh "feather-li^t" beside such assurances, he continued: 
"The press gives me no occasion to estimate our relaticms with 
Russia as worse than a year ago."*' So the crisis of the autumn 
was accounted for with no word of the essential issues involved. 

The crisis of the winter had come about over questions of 
txoop movements, although these had been of much older stand- 
ing. Nothing was said as to the means by which the alarms of 
December had b^n quieted; but Bismarck now gave his bearers 
a reassuring version of Russia's policy. No explanations had been 
asked or offered, he said; but his perscmal opinion was "that the 
Russian cabinet is convinced — and with reason — that in the 
next European crisis, the weight of Russia's word in the counsels 
of Europe wiU vary directly as her strength on her European 
frontiers." ^ Immediate application of this motive was made to 
Russia's own interests: "I assume that a new Eastern crisis is 
expected, and that Russia's idea is to put behind her proposals 
the full weight of an army, not at Kazan, but grouped far to the 
westward." ** This belated estimate of Russia's motives contains 
a startling admission as to the real centre of gravity in the East- 
ern Question. It indicates the extent to which Russia's chances of 
a favorable decision had bees damaged by Lobanov's declara- 
tion. The crisis, in fact, was no longer ' e:q>ected,' but passed, and 
to Russia's disadvantage. 

Having introduced the Eastern Question in this roundabout 

" Rtden, lii, p. 443. " Ibid,, p. 443. 

° Ibid., p. 444. But lie rcmaiked ktcr on tp. 477) < "Jedes Land iit auf die 
Duier doch fUi die Fenzter, die ednc PresM dnschllgt, irgend ein Mai vciant- 
woitlidi; die Rechnimg wird an iigend eiaem Tage pilsentiit in der VetBtimmaiig 
dcs andeien Lvidcs." 

" Ibid., p. 44S. " Ibid., p. 446. 
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manner, Bismarck took up the thiead of his familiar justificaticm 
of Gennany's policy in respect to it. He repeated that Germany 
was not directly interested, and maintained that her conduct had 
been upri^t and loyal throughout. In 1876, she had refused to 
make a choice between Austria and Russia. At the congress of 
Berlin her Chancellor had borne himself like a "fourth Russian 
plenqjotentiaiy." His reward had been an astounding campaign 
of vilification, culminating in (q>en threats as a result of his re- 
fusal to ccmstrain Austria to accept Russia's views regarding the 
application of certain clauses of the treaty. Hence he had been 
forced into the defensive alliance with Austria.** The e^laaation 
is totally misleading. Bismarck's declaration of 1876 was, in fact, 
a guarantee to Austria against the consequences of opposing 
Russia's will. It forced Russia to pay Austria an unearned price 
for acquiescence in an attempt to improve the lot of Turkey's 
Christian subjects by the only effective means left after the con- 
cert of Europe had been brought to blank failure, largely throu^ 
Austria's own obstructive tactics. At the congress of Berhn Bis- 
marck had enforced payment ctf the price, while so manipulating 
the other factors in the situation that Russia came off with a bare 
modicum of her own expectations. Hkq he eipressed surprise 
that Russia resented being cozened in the settlement of accountsi 
"He was indeed forced into the treaty of 1879 — forced by the logic 
of events flowing fnnn his own partisanship for Austria. 

So much for'the origin of the alliance. It was a confessed 
necessity — "if we had not already concluded it, we should have 
to conclude it today." ** It was based upon mutual fundamental 
interests.** For the publication he gave no new reason, but denied 
any intention of threatening Russia. The full text, he said, had 
been communicated to the Russian cabinet long ago — even 
before the interview of November." 

In the face of all misunderstandings and all misconstructions of 

his policies, Bismarck evinced a readiness still to go on in the path 

d loyalty to his conception of Russia's rights. He admitted that 

the decisions of the congress of Berlin had implied a "prepon- 

» lUitn, xU, pp. 461-464. ■• Ibid., p. 466. 

■* Ibid., p. 464. ■* Ibid., p. 464. 
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derating influence in Bulgaria" as Russia's natural prerogative.** 
Gennany would continue to recognize such a claim, and would 
"support diplomatically any diplomatic step that Russia can 
devise to regain her influence in Bulgaria." *' Only, the initiative 
must come from Russia. This generous pledge left everything as 
it stood; since a faithful band of bravoes stood ready to knock. 
any Russian proposals on the head as fast as they appeared, 
leaving Gennany occasion only for consolations. 

The results of Germany's honorable dealing, said the Chan- 
cellor, had been discouraging, eq>ecially where Russia was in- 
volved. But he would engage in no ' crawling contest ' with 
France for the prize of the Muscovite friendship. "The time for 
that has gone by," he proudly stated: "we no longer seek to 
curry favor, either with France or with Russia. . . . We have 
sought to restore the old trustful relationship, but we dangle 
afternoone."" 

All these developments, he declared, had left Germany in a 
delicate situaticm between France and Russia — unstable for the 
future, but not immediately perilous, thanks to the attitude of the 
Tsar. "My confidence carries me so far," he said, with reference 
to Alexander's assiurances, "that I am convinced, even if we 
should be involved in a war with France, through some outburst 
not to be predicted in advance and not intended by the present 
French government, a Russian war would not ne<%ssarily follow. 
On the other hand, though, if we should be involved in war with 
Russia, a French war would be inevitable : no French government 
would be strong enough to prevent it, even if it had the will to do 
so." " Then, despite his restored confidence in the Tsar, despite 
the I/>banov agreement, which remained concealed, Bismarck 
went on to assume that there was reason still to expect trouble 
with Russia. 

" The crisis most likely to develop," he said, was " the Eastern." 
His treatment of Germany's position in the face of its appearance 
was as familiar as his justification of past poUcy. She was not 
implicated "in the first line." She was not called upon to take 

»• Seitn, lu, p. 474. " 'W-. P- 474- 

•• Ibid., p. 47S. ■ /Mrf., pp. 444-44S. 
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a position in advance of the powers directly concerned. "If 
Eastern crises appear, we shall wait, before taking any stand with 
relation to them, until the more directly interested Powers have 
taken theirs." ** This was the attitude, it must be pointed out 
again, which rendered valueless Germany's pledges of support to 
Russia. One may go further still and recall the fact that Bismarck 
had not even left the more interested Powers to themselves, but 
had encouraged them to concert and make mote effective tbeir 
resistance to Russian policy. Such was his betrayal of the ' old 
trustful relationsh^),' the decline of which he deplored. 

The Chancellor did not reveal the existence of the Anglo- 
Austro-Italian combination which formed the first line of defence 
for his equivocal policy, but he did speak of the close community 
of interests between Grermany and her two partners in the Triple 
Alliance.** So Germany had reliable assurances against the dan- 
ger of a war; she was not primarily involved in the dispute most 
likely to occasion one; she had outposts behind which to lurk and 
allies in the event of a clash. Yet the Chancellor must justify a 
proposal to augment her military forces by 700,000 men — the 
equivalent of a fourth ally. 

"I do not anticq>ate any immediate disturbance of the peace," 
ran his argument, "and I ask that you treat the proposed law in- 
dependently of such considerations and anxieties." ** But he had 
stq>ulated beforehand: "The fact that I hold these for the 
moment unfounded is far from leading me to the conclusion that 
we need no increase in our armed forces — quite the contrary." 
And why? Because, after all is said and done, the war on two 
fronts looms in the future ; and Germany must neglect no prepara- 
tions to face it. His words were impressive and yet reassuring: 
" I hope our fellow citizens will take comfort in the thought that, 
if we should be attacked from two sides at once — which I do not 

" Reden, xii, p. 447. 

" Ibid., pp. 464-465. "Sie sind eb«o — nicht our der Veitng, den wir mit 
Oesterreich geschlosseQ haben, soDdem Shnliche Vertrlge, die zwischen uns und 
•nderen Regieningen beatehen, namentlich Verabreduiigen, die wir mit lulien 
haben, — sie aiiid nur der Ausdiuck der Gemeiiucluif t in den Besti«bungen und in 
den Gcfahien, die die Mllcbte zu Uufcn ht^ien." 

" Ibid., p. 47'S. 
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anticipate, though the events of the past forty years show that all 
sorts of coalitions are still possible — we could have a million 
good soldiers for the defence of each of our frontiers. And we can 
raise, besides, a half-million, or even a million, reservists in the 
interior to send forward where needed." " This picture of powa 
and security should suffice to convince his hearers of the wisdom 
of voting as they were asked to do. 

But Germany and the world at large must have no idea that 
this great force would ever be turned to the uses of aggression. 
The possibility that Gennany should have any ends of expansion 
to achieve was not even considered. But Bismarck did feel called 
upon to di^>el the suspicion that she might sometime undertake 
a 'preventive war.' Upon the fantastic assumption that her 
Chancellor should ever conceive such a project, he ventured to 
ht^K that the Diet would withhold its support; and he expressed 
confidence that the nation would not rise to the occasion." All 
this was merely persiflage. Had Bismarck desired a ' preventive 
war,' he would have found German public opinion the least of hia 
obstacles. On the several occasions when he had appeared to be 
preparing for a new war, national sentiment outran him if any- 
thing: it was the failure of his ostensible occasions to develop 
properly that averted the explosions. 

Such empty considerations brought the speaker round to his 
dramatic peroration. He had painted a picture of Germany, 
strong in her own might and in the consciousness of following ever 
the path of honor — a Gennany misunderstood and mahgned, 
standing between jealous neighbors who constituted always a 
potential threat to peace. Firm in her own peaceful intentions, 
she would aim to meet that threat in the most dangerous shape 
it could take. So Bismarck came to the rhetorical flourish which 
will ring forever in the hearts of his countiymen; "We Germans 
fear God, but nothing else in the world] " 

II 

Leaviog rhetoric and misrepresentation aside, what was the 

situation of Germany as pictured by Bismarck in the great speech 

•• Xotot, lii, p. 46S. " Ihid., pp. 470-471. 
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of 1888? Certainly it was far different from the situation of three 
years before, when the German Empire had stood at the centre of 
a system of alliances and understandings embracing the whole 
continent of Europe. The year 1S88 found that system crumbling 
to ruin, the friendship with France destroyed and the alliance 
with Russia undermined. In 1885 Germany was fearlessly chal- 
lenging England's supremacy in distant colonial fields: in 1888 
she was preoccupied with the defence of her own frontiers and 
dependent upon England's help for preserving the remains of ho' 
structure of alliances. In 1885 Germany's diplomacy brilliantly 
sufficed for the attunment of her most ambitious ends: three 
years later she was straining every nerve to keep up a military 
establishment that would enable her to remain mistress of her 
own destiny. Bismarck's soundingphrases are a confession of the 
breakdown of his policy. The problem of assuring Germany's 
future had got so far beyond the resources of his diplomacy that 
he had nothing left to recommend but reliance on her own brute 
force. Another formidable military bill hardly a year after the 
preceding one — such was the culmination of Bismarck's dq>lo- 
macy in the eventful year 1887. And such was the intematioaal 
situation which Bismarck left as heritage to his successors; for it 
had changed but little when they took it over two years later. 

The only dependable diplomatic resource he left to them was 
the Austrian alliance, which they correctly aj^raised as the most 
solid element in his international sysXera. They overdid the 
eqmusing of Austrian interests, perlu{)s; but in showing solid- 
tude for those interests, they were only following the exanqile set 
by Bismarck since 1876. In Bethmann-Hollweg's account (tf 
Germany's action in the crisis of 1914, the urgency of Austria's 
peril is no doubt exaggerated; but the justification of Germany's 
support to her is based almost wholly on Bismarck's arguments.*' 
From the day of its conclusion, the Austrian alliance had been the 
cornerstone of Bismarck's system ; and he had taken care to pro- 
mote Austrian interests as far as the limits of caution allowed. 
His successors overstepped those limits in the end; but it is 

" TbtotmU von Betlimami-HidliKg, Bdndliniieit hhn WOtkrieit, i (BctUb, 
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questionable if Bismarck himself could have kept within them 
indefinitely. His mask of duplicity had slipped so far aside in 
1887 that Rus^a could never again have any leal confidence in his 
profes^ons as ' honest broker.' The League of the Three Em- 
perors as a complenaent to the Austrian alliance had definitely 
ceased to exist. 

Its other am^lement, the Triple Alliance, remained; but Bis- 
maxdk had never set great store by the friendship of Italy. He 
rated Italy's material value to his system hardly above that of the 
Balkan satellites of Austria, and he realized fully the unrelia- 
bility of her engagements. His suggestion to the Austrian crown 
prince that her loyalty be assured by generous pourboires at the 
expense of France did not imply any intention to plunge Ger- 
many wantonly into adventures for the sake of bolstering up a 
second-rate alliance. The enterprising Crispi found small en- 
couragement in his later attempts to drag his allies into an aggres- 
sive policy for Italy's profit. Bismarck had, it is true, made 
extensive commitments on Germany's behalf in renewing the 
alliance, but he never meant to go out of his way to fulfil them. 
He had made them during a crisis, when there had appeared an 
especial need for assuring himself of Italy's rdle with regard to 
both France and the Eastern Question. In the latter connection, 
he had skilfully contrived to make Italy and England influence 
each other. He had drawn England into his system by way of an 
understanding with Italy, and at the same time induced her to 
share Germany's burden of satisfying Italy's claims of support for 
her own interests. Masterly as had been the accomplishment of 
February, 1887, however, it was a low deforce of momentary, 
rather than permanent, significance. 

By his dealings with England, Bismarck appeared to have 
secured a new addition to his international system, making up for 
the defection of France and the weakening of the Russian con- 
nection. But it was a compensation far from satisfactory in his 
own mind. His lack of confidence in the straightforwardness and 
continuity of English foreign policy prevented his ever regarding 
England's friendship as a permanent asset. He had made no se- 
rious effort to attach England directly to Germany by any formal 
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hood. He waa luUy conscious of the fact that, in dealii^ with her 
at all, he was only taking advantage of a temporarily favorable 
situation for temporary ends. His utilization of 'Engiand was, in 
reality, inconsistent with even the slight remnant of his old polit- 
ical system, which he had no idea of altering fundamentally. 
Germany's own relations with Russia, which Bismarck still 
valued highly, de^te the ill services he had rehdered her, would 
necessarily suffer through Germany's intimacy with England. 
Moreover, the agreement between England and Germany's two 
allies, brought about in 1887, had practically fulfilled its purpose 
when Russia abandoned her designs on Bulgaria. Deprived of 
its immediate object, the bonds of the agreement must slacken, 
following Bismarck's own theory that England's support could be 
counted upon only where English interests were pressing^ in- 
volved. 

Pursuing the consequences of the settiement of 188S still 
further, they could entail only an increasing alienation of En^^and 
from the Central Empires. She had nothing to gain through the 
replacement of Russian influence in the Balkan Peninsula by the 
Austrian penetration which followed the opening of the railways 
to Salonica and Constantinople. She was still less gratified by the 
diversion of Russia's ejq)ansive forces into the Far East which 
acomipanied the development of the Trans-Siberian line. And 
both these tendencies would necessarily have at least the moral 
approval of even Bismarck's Germany. The weakeoii^ of Eng- 
land's connection with Bismarck's international system, there- 
fore, began with the moment the connection was established. It 
was essentially self-destructive. Its disappearance would in- 
evitably undermine Italy's position in the lYiple Alliance. Italy's 
connection with England was of more importance to her than that 
with the Central Empires : once England had broken away from 
them, the Triple Alliance was practically dissolved. So the new 
Triple Alliance and the Austro-Italian entente with England were 
legacies of doubtful value at the best. 

The most perplexing of Bismarck's diplomatic legacies was the 
Reinsurance Treaty with Russia. His heirs cannot be greatiy 
blamed for renouncing their title to it. His most bitter critidsms 
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of theii policy arose from this action; yet it is doubtful if even in 
his hands this bond of alliance would ever have proved more than 
a rope of sand. His regard for the Russian connection was beyond 
question sincere, but it was a regard which embraced only Ger- 
many's interest in maintaining it. He was perpetually cut oS 
from a proper appreciation of Russia's interest by his overweening 
solicitude for the greatness of Austria. He wished to retain the 
friendship of Russia as a check upon Austria ; yet he could not em- 
ploy it indefinitely as a mask, behind which to contrive the balking 
of all Russia's designs nmning counter to Austria's. Perk^ he 
was not consciously striving to injure Russia; but, supposing he 
believed himself to be acting for her own good, he could not expect 
her always to accept his definition of her reasonable and salutary 
e:q>ectations. 

Even after Bismarck had brought about Russia's renunciation 
of Bulgaria, she continued favorable to prolonging the Reinsur- 
ance Treaty. But the terms she would have insisted upon are not 
known. The desire to keep in touch with Europe's strongest 
champion of conservative monarchical government, which must 
have been Russia's chief motive for wanting to continue the al- 
liance, would exist almost as well without it. Moreover, as her 
return to the fold after the congress of Berlin had not prevented 
the Bulgarian crises, so the settlement of 1888 was no guaranty 
against such another revival of the Eastern Question as actually 
occurred in 1908. Would Bismarck have been any more success- 
ful than his heirs in hoodwinking Russia a third time? He might 
have avoided ' shining armor ' speeches as comments upon his 
exploit ; but his actual policy would probably have been much like 
theurs, and would hardly have been less acutely resented t^ Rus- 
sia. The Reinsurance Treaty would have influenced Germany's 
course no more than it had in 1887. 

As a matter of fact, Bismarck was none too considerate of 
Rush's feelings in the afteimath of the settlement of 1S88. He 
gave only the old formal support to her efforts to save her face by 
proceeding with the proposal for a general condemnation of 
Ferdinand's position as illegal. In vain Russia undertook to 
abstain from the slightest single-banded interference with the 
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consequences: the opposition stood firm and unbroken. Only 
Turkey took the desired course, with no result whatever; and 
Russia had to acknowledge an unmitigated defeat.*' But stilt 
more serious for the future than Bismarck's refusal to ease Rus- 
sia's diplomatic defeat was his refusal to relax the financial 
blockade he had imposed in the course of his struggle with Alex- 
ander III. The German market remained closed to Russian loans, 
despite the fact that the Asiatic enterprises into which Russia bad 
been diverted required finnnrial aid on a larger scale than she had 
ever sought before. The consequence could only be the accelera- 
tion of Russia's drift toward France. The renewal of the Rein- 
surance Treaty in 1890 could have checked that tendency only if 
it had been accompanied by a radical change in German policy, 
such as Bismarck had shown no signs of bringing about. The re- 
sults of his conduct were inevitable, whether they took slu^ im- 
mediately in the binding and loosmg of formal diplomatic ties fx 
not." The diverting of Russia into the Far East, accompanied 
by a refusal of the means to develop her projects, brought on the 
Franco-Russian alliance. That alliance gave Russia a partner in 
the West to reach her a hand for the return to Europe when those 
projects were imdone by a military defeat in the East. 

France's action in these develcpments was no more dependent 
upon f<Hinal agreements than was Russia's. The Reinsurance 
Treaty alone could not keep Russia away from France: a treaty 
with Russia was not necessary to assure France's co5peration 
gainst Germany. It was less necessary than ever, after the 
events of 1887. Whatever progress Bismarck had previous^ 
made toward a reconciliation with France had been annulled by 
his conduct in that critical year. The blame for the revival of 
enmity between France and Germany rests even more clearly 
on his shoulders than does that for the estrangement between 

•• See Plehn, pp. 394-198. 

■* Ptgis (Senate Report), p. 135. On Februuy ij, iggg, Heibette wrote tlut 
Shuvalovhad just toldhim: "En toutcu,laRiu^nercnoncentpasis«pc£tiqiK 
tradidonndle en Orient ct elle conaerven sa libert£ d'sction en Eun^. EUe est 
heuieuse des sympatliies qu'elle renatntie en Fnoce et elle les paye At team. 
Pour que les dmx peuples itaeat unis, pu n'est bea(^ d'une ■ni.nw formeUe. I« 
jour du danger chacun d'euz sum bien oil tnuvei sea amis." 
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Germany and Russia. Great as was his disappointment at the 
fall of Ferry, he was not justified in regarding that event as a 
demonstration of incurable hostility. Ferry had perhaps gone 
too far in his manifestations of friendliness: the reaction against 
him did not mean an end of peaceful relations. Below the super- 
ficial indications of that reaction, succeeding French governments 
had striven honestly to carry on the tradition, older than the 
Ferry ministry, of moderation in their conduct toward Germany. 
They had even rebuffed advances from Russia. If a real change 
was at last brought about in French policy, it was due to Bis- 
marck's deliberate provocations. The fall of Ferry had seemed to 
demonstrate to him a lack of appreciation of his benevolence: the 
crises of 1887 demonstrated very clearly to France a positive 
malevolence against which she would do well to provide. Looked 
at from the western side, then, the Franco-Russian alliance a{>- 
pears again as the fruit of Bismarck's diplomacy. It would have 
taken more than his mere continuance in office, more than a 
simple renewal of the Reinsurance Treaty, to prevent this event- 
ual alliance of hatred and su^icion. 

Many tributes have been paid to Bismarck's personality, to his 
impressive renown, to his unequalled grasp of affairs and suieness 
of touch, as the essential elements in his policy, impossible to 
transmit to any successor." Such explanations of the failure of 
his successors needlessly obscure the shortcomings of the policy 
they inherited. Of the critical period in which Bismarck's 
diplomacy put its final touches on Germany's destiny, Robertson 
has written: "The years 1887 and 1888 were ... the severest 
touchstones of a German statesman's statecraft. Bismarck's 
performam^ was, when we appreciate the con^lex difficulties, a 
consummate one. The master proved his mastery." " The 
eulogy bears almost an ironic interpretation when examined in 
the light of the situation in which Bismarck's statecraft had 
placed his country. His performance, ' consummate ' in duphcity 

•* Wtitar ViitiboB, Bimatdu BUndmipoUUi (Bonn uid LeqniK, igw). P- ^6, 
"Du Weik mr gwu auf sdnen SchOpfer aigeachnitten, es lUad oad fid mtt seiitcr 
Penan. Vembt konnte a nkht werden." 

* Bitmank, p. 449. 
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and brutality, left the main problem of the period regulated by a 
one-sided settlement which only entailed new difficulties.** It 
left Gennany between two potential foes about to join hands 
across her frontiers. It left her with but one dependable alliance 
amid a set of unstable combinations. It left her frankly depend- 
ent upon a vast military establishment as the main reliance for 
her future. Could the ' master ' himself have found a safe way 
out of this situation? If Bismarck's successors were to fall below 
his level in resourcefulness, the outlook was dark indeed! 

One may well doubt if his successors fell as far short of their 
example as their critics would make out. They allowed the Re- 
insurance Treaty to go by the board, it is true, and did not pre- 
vent the Franco-Russian alliance &om coming iato being. But 
these natural results of Bismarck's diplomacy brought on no im- 
mediate disaster. The Reinsurance Tteaty, with its complicated 
neutrality clause and its hollow promises bearing on the Eastern 
Question, did not concern the essence of Ritssia's interest in the 
friendship of Germany. The young Emperor who had dared 
question Bismarck's judgment took up the problem of relations 
with Russia from the more promising side of dynastic ties and 
common interest in principles of government. Ux had made some 
headway before the death of Alexander III, despite the French 
alliance ; and he found his task even easier with the new Tsar." 

* Rachfahl, in the Wdtwirtscliafaicliei Archk, July, 1910, p. 64. "Viel ver- 
■chluDgeiMi, hinteiiillltiger und dtmoniadier war Bismaidu Politik in dksem 
gchweten Jahie 1S87, ali ofFenaichtlkh selbst der Z&r ea ahnte . . . Wwdenun 
hatte del Kanzlei, wie vor einem Jahnehnt, fOr Osterreidi gegen Russl&nd cf>tiert, 
•ber nicht mehr offen, sondern verdeckt und venteckt, und er hute das ^liel M 
glloieiid gBwonnen, dass es llberhaupt nicht erst zum Kriege in kommen bnuchte. 
AbcT BoUte er wiAlich geglaubt haben, der Zar vQide es nicht metken, wcr 
hinter der lussbchen I^Hedeilage stehe, so dOifte ei ucb doch wcU getiuscht 
haben." 

* Letknfrim ike Kaatr to tht Ctar, ed. by I. D. Levine (New York, igio), pp. 
1-1,7. Letter of November S, i894' "What our political ideals are we both know 
perfectly and I have nothing to add to our last conversatiaii in Berlin. I only can 
npeat the eipretuon of absolute trust in you and the assurance that I shall always 
cultivate the old relations of mutual friendship with your house in which I ms 
mued by my Grandfather, and some eiamplf of which I was so glad to be aUe to 
pve to your dear Papa in these last dz monthi of his leign, and which I am hMfipf 
to hear were fully ippieciated by hiffl." Again.onFebmaiy 7, 1895: — "Inshiat, 
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For the rest, he recuired to the situation of 1888, and found in it 
the means of actually turning the Fianco-Rus^an alliance to 
profit. 

The subsequent perfonnance merits at least being called ' con- 
summate.' In encouraging Rush's diversion into the Far East, 
the new German government contrived that she should drag 
France after her. All three Powers were associated in the inter- 
vention of 1895 against Japan." Russia was so far diverted from 
the affairs of the Balkan Peninsula that she confirmed her renim- 
dation of 1888 by recognizing Ferdinand of Bulgaria, and 
concluded the agreement of 1897 with Austria, based frankly on 
the existing status quo. By 1902, ' Willy ' was writing to ' Nicky ' 
in his quaint English : "For as rulers of the two leading Powers (A 
the two great Continental Combinations we are able to exchai^ 
our views on any general question touching their interests, and as 
soon as we have settled how to takle it, we are able to bring our 
Allies to adopt the same views, so that the two Alliances — i. e. 5 
Powers — having decided that Peace is to be kept, the World 
must remain at peace, and will be able to enjoy its blessings." *• 
Germany was i^ain mistress of the Continent and in a positioa to 
defy England and rebuff her advances.* Could Bismarck have 
done more? One may even ask, could he have dcHie as much? The 
very exuberance of imagination and fertility in political projects 

everywhere tbe ' prilidpe At U Monudiie ' is called upon to show itself strong. 
lluLt is why I am so gUd at the c^tal ipeech you made the other day to the depn- 
tatiMis in K^KKue to some addresses for teform." 

*< hdttrs, Ff). 9-10. Letter of April 16, 1895. "I thank yon nncerely for the ex- 
cellent way in which yon initiated the comtnned action of Euit^ for the sake of its 
interests against J^W- ... It shows to evidence Iiow necessaiy it is that we 
should 1k^ toi^ther, and also tliat theie is existent a base of common interest) 
Upon iritich oJI Eun^iean nations may woik iajaint aetioit for the welfare of all as is 
■bown t^ the adherence of Fiance to us two. May the ciHiviction that this can be 
done without touching a natian's htnour, take not more and more firmly, then no 
doubt the fear erf war In Europe will dissipate more and more." 

•• lUd., pp. 85-86. Letter of September 1, 1901. 

' Ibid., p. 53. Letter of August 18, 1898. "Since I communicated to you this 
June, Ellwand has stlU now and then napated negotiations with us but has never 
quite uncovned its hand; they are trying hard, as far as I can make out, to find a 
continental amy to fight for thek interertal Butlfancytheywon'teacilyfindoDe, 
at least not wiwl" 
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and expedients which led WiUtam U to his downfall were probably 
lacking in the !bon Chancellor to develop the possibilities of the 
situation he himself had brou^t about. The successors had ' out- 
Bismarcked Bismarck..' ** 

It may be justly alleged that the new situation was unstable, 
and that, at the time the Emperor penned his triumphant words, 
his own diplomacy was declining from its zenith, dragging 
Germany toward the abyss. Though such be the case, the new 
dgilomacy cannot be charged with proving false to the traditicms 
of the old. We may recur to Delbrttck's dictum, quoted in the 
(qxning chapter, that all the undertakings of tbe ' New Course * 
had their roots in the old.^' Without new personalities and new 
ideas animating these policies, they mif^t even have led to a 
crash sooner than they did. If it be held that the crash was in- 
evitable, its causes must be sought far back in the past, as they 
were by the Vienna journalist who predicted it at the close of 
1887. They lay not only back of the change of government in 
1890, but back of the Empire's foundation. They were inherent in 
the first ChanceUor's entire work. Their consequences could be 
averted in the long run only by remodelling that work from 
its very foundations. Without calling Bismarck's eariy, funda- 
mental achievements into question — which is beyond the scope 
of this study — it is not possible to indicate what better courses 
could have been followed. It is at least clear, however, that his 

« Otto Hanmunti concludes his lengthy criticism of the policy <rf Wlliun n. In 
Aer MUiMMtM^iU Bumorci, hy inveigluoK paiticululy againit thii OMtceptioii <rf a 
Continental coalitjon. It wax, he statei, a "lebennmfthiges Getulde," the crownins 
result of a miaundentanding of Bumarck's piindfJea of policy. Yet we have aeen 
Bimnarck pursuing exactly such a course in 1SS4, and abandoning it only wlien the 
Ftench dt«ir back from further cokinial adventures. If they could be induced to 
ori^teiate again with Gennany in distant Selds, there was rio obvious reaaon iriiy 
the ccotuption should not appear ai valid as ever. Hammaao*s thesis, that strict 
adherence to Biamarckian prindples would have led to coOpontion instead <rf 
rivalry between Germany and England, remains unproved. A survey <rf the foieign 
policy of the years 1885-^ shows that the "Irrungenund Wiiiungen" of the New 
Course, which Hamnuuin charges to the misunderstanding of Biwnarck, were hard^ 
less characteristic of his own conduct of German affairs. 

*■ Flatzh<d (p. 19) adds: "Der oene Eura . . . vcrttarrte gmndtltilirh in dea 
altan Bahneu, audi dann, als diese nicht mdir com ZJflf fOhren konnten." 
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difdomacy contained no priceless and unique key to imperial 
Gennany's future, irrecoverable once wantraily thrown away. 
Rather, it may be maintained that Bismarck's di[domacy, at the 
zenith of his power, contained all the causes of his Empire's 
downfall. 
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THE LETTERS EXCHANGED BETWEEN BISMARCK 
AND SALISBURY IN NOVEMBER, 1887 

(«) 
Pritux von Bismarck, Ckancellor of the German Empire, to the Marquis 
of Salisbury, Prime Minister and Secretary of Slate for Foreign 
Affairs of the United Kingdom ' 
A seer. 14381 32 November 1887. 
Berlin, le as. novembre 1887. 
Son EzceUeoce 

Lord Salisbury 
etc etc. etc. 
Londres. 

Monaeur le Marquis, 
Dans les pourparleis qui ont eu lieu entre Votre Excellence et le Comte 
Hatzfeldt afin de pi^dser I'appr^ciatioQ angkuse de Tentente austro- 
italienne par rapport auz int&fts communs que ces deux Puissances 
ont en Orient, j'al puis^ la conviction qu'un ^change d'id£ea direct 
entre nous pourrut £tre utile auz int&if ts de uos deux pays et con- 
tribuer k ^carter de part et d'autre quelques uns des doutes qui 
peuvent subsister au sujet des buts politiques que nous poursuivons de 
part et d'autre. 

Nos deux nations ont en effet tant d'int^Cta conununs, et il y a un 
si petit nombre de points sur lesquds des diveigences de vues peuvent 
se produire, que nous sommes i m&me d'admettre dans nos ouver- 
tures mutuelles plus de franchise que les habitudes de notre diplomatic 
ne comportent. I<a confiance que nous avons de part et d'autre dans 
la loyaut^ personnelle I'un de I'autre nous permet de donner une 
£tendue plus vaste encore & cette franchise. Au sujet de la politique 
angluse la publicity de votre regime parlementaire nous oSre une 
source suffisante d'informations, tandis que la maru2re moios trans- 
parente dont les affaires se traitent chez nous peut devenir une cause 
d'erreurs diffidles i £viter, comme par ezemple celle, que commet 
Votre Excellence en exprimant I'l^qtrdiensiOn que le Prince GuHlaume 
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pounait, loisqu'il tiendiait un jour les r£nes du Gouvemement, in- 
diner systimatiquemeDt it UDe politique hostile &l'AngleteTTe. Pareille 
chose DC serait pas possible en AUemagne — ni le coatraire non plus. 
De mbne que Son Altesse Imp£riale le Prince de la Couionne ne vou- 
drait et ne pourrut un jour, £tant Empereur, fture d^pendre sa poU- 
tique d'inspiiationB anglaises, de m(me ausai le Prince Guillaume, 
se trouvant i sa place, ne penserait pas %. (aire et seiait dans I'impos- 
sibilit£ de faire sa politique en suivant les impulsions venaut de SL 
P^tersbourg. Les deuz Princes, lorsqu'ils seront ^^>el6s k r^er, I'un 
et I'autre suivront exactement la mCme ligne de (x>nduite en ob6issaot 
& leurs sentiments personnels aussi bien qu'& la force de la tradition 
monardiique; ils ne voudront et ne pourront s'inspirer d'autres 
int^ts que de ceux de I'Allemagne. Or, la route iL suivre pour sauve- 
gaider ces int£r£ts est tadkt d'une mani^ tellement rigoureuse, qu'D 
est impossible de s'en ^carter. H ne serait pas raisonnable d'admettre, 
que le GouVemcment d'lm pays de 50 millions d'habitants — con- 
ud&ant le degr€ de civilisation et la puissance de ropinion publique 
ezistant en AUemagne — pourrait infliger i. ce pays les souffrances qui 
accmnpagnent et suivent toute giande gueire, victorieuse ou non, sans 
foumir k la nation des raisons assez graves et assez claires pour con- 
vaincre I'opinlon publique de la ntcessUi de la guerre. Avec une 
ann&, telle que la nfttre, qui se recrute indiS6%mment dans toutes les 
classes de la population, qui repr&ente la totality des forces vives du 
pays et qui n'est que la nation en amies — avec une telle arm& les 
guerres des siMes pass&, resultant de sympathies, d'antipathies ou 
d'ambitlons dynastiques, ne pourraient se faire. Depuis prte d'un 
quart de siMe I'AIlemagne forme annuellement 150,000 soldats, de 
mani&re i. pouvoir disposer aujourd'hui de 3 it 4 millions d'hommes, 
ftg£s de 30 i 45 ans et rompus au service militaire. Pour toute cette 
multitude d'hommes nous poss6dons, non seulement les armes et les 
objets d'£quipement n€cessaires, mais m(mc les offiders et sous- 
offiders pour les conduire au combat. Nos cadres sont complets — 
avantage dont en fait d'offideis et de sous-offiders aucune autre 
nation ne pourrait se vanter. 

Cea millions d'hommes sans exception, accouient au drapeau et se 
placent sous les armes aussitftt qu'une guerre s&ieuse menace I'ind^ 
pendance nationale et l'int£grit^ de I'Empire. Mais ce grand i^ipareil 
de gueire est trop formidable pour que, m&ne dans notre pays, imbu 
du sentiment monaichique, il puisse etre arbitrairement mis en bianle 
par la simple volont£ royale; il faudrait au contrure que les Princes 
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et les Peuples de rEmpire soient unis dsns ta pensle, que la patrie, son 
ind^peodance et son unit^ r£cemment faite, se trouvent en danger, 
pour que ces grandes levies d'hommcs puissent s'eSectuer sans danger, 
n s'en suit que notre force milJtaire est en premie ligne un appareil 
d£fen?if , destin£ i n'entrer en action que lorsque la nation aura acquis 
la conviction, qu'il s'agit de repousser une agression. L'Allemagne a 
peu d'aptitude ^ faire d'autie guerre qu'une guerre d£fensive. — En 
appliquant ce qui pr£c%de ^ un cas special, fl ress(»^ de I'^tat des dioses 
en Allemagne que le Gouvanement de I'Empire ne poutrait pas 
assumer devant la nation la reaponsabilitj d'une guerre, dans laquelle 
d'autres intuits que ceuz de rAllemagne se trouveraient en litige, 
comroe par exemple ceux de I'Orient. — Le Sultan est notre ami et il 
a toutes no9 sympathies; mais de Ik jusqu'k nous battre pour lui, il y 
a une distance que nous ne pourrons proposer au peuple allemand de 

frflnrTiir 

En faisant ces declarations, je ne veuz pas foire sujqxwer, que rien 
qu'une attaque directe coutre nos frontikcs serait cq>able de justifier 
un appel aux armes des forces allemaodes. L'Empire allemaod a trois 
grandes puissances pour voisins, et ses frontiftres sont ouvertes. H ne 
doit done pas perdre de vue la question des coalitions qui pourraient 
ae former contre lui. Si nous supposons VAutriche vaincue, aSaiblie 
ou devenue ennemie, nous serious isol& sur le continent de I'Europe 
en presence de la Russie et de la France, et en face de la possibility 
d'une coalition de ces deux puissances. H est de notre Int&ret d'em- 
pCcher mfone par les armes que pareil ^tat de choaes puisae s'^tablir. 
— L'existence de I'Autriche comme Grande Puissance forte et ind^ 
pendante eat une n^essit6 pour I'AIlemagne i laquelle les sympathies 
personnelles du souverain ne peuvent rien changer. — L'Autriche, de 
mCme que l'Allem^;ne et I'Angleterre d'aujourdliui, appartient au 
nombre des nations satisfaites, "saturte" au dire de feu le prince 
Mettemich, et partant padfiques et conservatrices. L'Autriche et 
I'Angleterre ont loyalement accept^ le status quo de I'Empire allemand 
et n'ont aucun int&ft de le voir affaibli. La Fiance et la Rusaie au 
contraire paraissent nous menacer; la France en restant fidUe aux 
traditbns des aides passes qui la montrent comme ennemie conatante 
de ses voisins, et par suite du caract^ national des Fr&n^ais; la 
Russie en prenant aujourd'hui vis-^vis de I'Europe I'attitude inqui£- 
tante pour la pauc europfenne qui caract&isait la France sous les 
rignes de Louis XIV. et de Niqwlton I. C'est d'un c6t£ I'ambition des 
meneurs slaves & laquelle inoombe la re^xmsabilit^ de cet £tat de 
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dMSes; d'un autre cAt£ il faut chercher les causes de I'attitude {xo- 
vocante de la Russie et de ses arm&s, dans les questions de sa politique 
int^ieuTe; les tivolutioimaiiea niases eq)bent qu'une guene ^trangire 
ks dibamssera de la monarchic; les monaicfaistes au contraire 
attaideot de cette mbae guerre la fin de la revolution, n faut coq- 
udfrer ausffl le besoin, d'occuper une arm£e oisive et nombieuse, de 
donner satisfactbn i I'ambition de ses g£n£raux, et de d£toumei vers 
la politique £trai^;b« I'attention des lib£iauz qui demaodent des 
changemeots de constitution. Vu oet jtat de choaes nous devons caa- 
w]£rer conune permanent le danger de voir notre paix troubl£e par 
la Fiance et la Russie. Notre politique par cons^uent tendra ii£ces- 
suronent Jl nous assurer les alliances qui s'offrent en vue de I'^ventu* 
alit£ d'avoir & combattre simultan£ment nos deux puissants voi^ns: 
Si Talliance des piussances amies menac^es par les mimes nations 
belliqueuses nous faiaatt d6faut notre situation dans une guerte sur 
DOS deux frontiires ne seiait pas d£sesp&£e; mais la guerre contxe la 
France et la Rusue ooalisles, en supposant mbne que coomie exploit 
militaire elle finirait aussi ^orieusement pour nous que la guerre de 
sept ans, serait toujours une assez grande calamity pour le pays pour 
que nous t&cherions de I'^ter par un arrangement \ I'amiable avec 
la Russie s'il fallait la faire sans alli6. Mais taut que nous n'avons pas 
la certitude d'£tr6 dflalsses par les puissances dont les int&fts sont 
identiques aux nfttres, aucun empereur de I'Allemagne ne pouiia 
suivTe une autre ligne politique, que celle de d£fendre I'indep^dance 
des puissances amies, satisfaites conune nous de I'^tat actuel de 
I'Europe et pr£tes & agir sans h^tations et sans falblesses quand leur 
indjpendance serait menac^. Nous ^viterons done une guerre russe 
autant que cela sera compatible avec notre honneur et notre s6cunt6, 
et autant que I'iad^pendancx de I'Autriche-Hongrie, dont I'cxistena 
comme Grande-Puissance est d'une n£cessit£ de premier ordre pour 
nous, ne soit pas mise en question. Nour d&irons que les puissances 
amies qui en Orient ont des int£rets i sauv^arder qui ne sont pas les 
nfttres, se rendent assez f<Htes par leur union et leurs forces pour re- 
tenir I'^pfe de la Russte au fourreau ou pour y tenir t£te en cas que ks 
drconstances amenenuent une rupture. Tant qu'aucun int£r£t de 
I'AUemagne s'y trouvoait eng^, nous resterions neutres; mais il est 
impossilje d'admettie, que jamais Empereur aUemand puisse prater 
I'appui de ses annes i la Rusme pour I'aidei & terrasser ou &. aflaiblir 
une des Puissances sur I'appui desquelles nous comptons soit pour 
emp6clier une gueire russe soit pour nous asustei i y faire face. A oe 
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point de vue la politique allenumde sera toujours obligee \ eotrer en 
ligne de combat, si I'ind^pendance de I'Autriche-Hongrie £tait menacfe 
par use agression russe, ou si I'Angleterre ou I'ltalie risquaient d'Mre 
entamfes par des ann^ franjaisea. La politique allemande procMe 
aind sur une route forc^ment prescrite par la situation politique de 
I'EuTope et dont ni ks antipathies ni les sympathies d'un Monarque 
ou d'un Ministre dirigeant poumuent la faire d^vier. 

Je me flatte de I'espoir que Votre Excellence voudra reconnattre la 
justesse des raisonnements de cet expos^ que je viens de faire. Quant 
i moi, je le r^pfete, j'y reconnais d'une maniSre tellement absolue les 
prindpes de la politique que I'Allemagne est et sera forc^e de suivre, 
que les sympathies les plus chaleureusea pour une Puissance itrang^ 
ou pour un parti politique quelconque, ne pourraient cependant 
jamais offrir la possibility k un Empereur aOemand ou k Son Gouveme- 
ment de s'en ^carter. 

Je prie Votre Excellence d'agr^ I'expression de mes sentiments 
trfts d£vou£s. 

gez. V. Bismarck. 

(6) 

The Marquis of Salisbury to Prince von Bismarck, in reply 

to the preceding 

Pritate and most confidential London November 30th 1887 

Sir 

I have the honour to acknowledge the ietta vbich Your Serene 
TTigTiTn^w has been good enough to write to me, under date of the asnd 
of November. I am very thankful for the unreserved confidence by 
irtiich that letter is inspired — a confidence iriiich I cordially concur 
with Your Serene Highness in believing, is fully justified by the 
^mpathy, and the close coincidence of interest existing between our 
two nations. 

It is right on that account that I should explain briefly the considentr 
tioDS whidi led me to entertain the ^prehendons which I expressed 
to Count Hatzfeldt. If the lamentable event of a war between France 
and Gemtany should take place, Rus^, if she vas well-advised, would 
not take any step hostile to Germany, but would at once, by occupy- 
ing positbns either m the Balkan peninsula or m Asia Minor, onnpel 
the Sultan to assent to proposals viiddi would make her mistress of 
the Boqihorus and Dardanelles. She would only abstain from this step 
if thieateoed by a formidable resistance. Italy and England alone 
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would not be suffideDt to deter her: and it is very doubtful wbether 
English public opinion would consent to go to war for Turkey with 
only Italy for an ally. All would depend, therefore, on the attitude 
of Austria. Unless she was certain of assistance from Germany, she 
m^;ht not feel strong enou^ to hazard a war with Russia, and a 
consequent invasion on her north eastern frontier where Italy and Eng- 
land could hardly he^ her. In that case she would sit still, and ac- 
cept a>mpensation in Turkic territory. She has favoured that policy 
in former years and even now it is rq>orted, I know not with what 
tnitb, that the Emperor of Austria personally indines to it. ^e 
could only take the oiq>osite and bolder line, if she felt sure of the 
ultimate support of Germany, 

When therefore we were asked to join in an undentanding upon the 
eif^t bases which were given to Sir Edward Malet, it became on con- 
sideration very evident that the one vital question to us was one 
which was not even alluded to in these eight bases — namely the prob> 
able attitude of Germany. If Austria could count on German support 
in such a struggle, it would be possible for her to carry out fully the 
policy indicated in the dght bases to which England was asked to 
adhere. In any other case, England by giving this adhesion might be 
committing herself to a policy predoomed to failure. We then asked 
ourselves what ground we had for assuming that Germany, engaged 
in a severe struggle with France, might not take a neutral line, or even 
a line favourable to Russia. Just at this time came the news that the 
succession to the German throne of a Prince who was believed to be 
more favourable to Russia and more averse to En^and than the 
present Heir to that throne, was a contingency which might arrive 
at an earlier date than was expected. 

Your Serene H^hness has removed my apprehensions by the great 
frankness with whkh you have exposed the true situation to me. You 
have in the first place allowed me to see the Treaty between Austria 
and Germany which established that under no circumstances could 
the existence of Austria be imperilled by resistance to illegal Russian 
enterprises. In the second place you have conveyed to Sir Edward 
Malet, on the part of the Emperor, his moral approbation of any agree- 
ment which may be come to by Austria, Italy, and England on the 
three bases submitted to us: and in tbe third place you have convinc- 
ingly explained to me that the course of Germany must be dictated 
by tbe condderations of national interest felt by the nation at large, 
and not by the personal prepossessions of the reigning Sovereign. 
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I believe that the understanding into which England and the othv 
two Powers are now prepared to enter, will be in complete accordance 
with her declared policy and will be loyally observed by her. The 
Grouping of States which has been the work of the last year, will be 
an effective barrier against any possible aggression of Russia; and 
the construction of it will not be among the least services, which Your 
Serene TTigTinwo h^g rendered to the cause of European peace. 

I have the honour to be 

Your Serene Highness' obedient 

humble servant 

(sd.) Salisbury 

His Serene Highness 

The Prince von Bismatdc 
Berlin 
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It stood for a £ur(q>eaii orientation of Russian policy, avoiding sub- 
servience to any particular Western power. It criticized keenly 
the government's policy in the Bulgarian question, without leaning to 
the other extreme of advocating an aggressive policy in alliance with 
France. Madame Adam's biweekly letters on foreign policy in the 
Nouvelk Revue offer a running commentary on events which is usualty 
more lively than accurate. Violently nationalistic, hostile to Bis- 
marck, and ardent in their advocacy of the Russian alliance, these 
reviews are too biassed to form a reliable record; but they di^lay 
some keenness of observation and reflect an important tendency in 
French public opinion. Tht sunmiaries by Charles de Mazade in the 
Rtoue des deux Monda, on the other hand, are too colorless to be (^ 
any particular value. 
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187, 189, 190, 193, 19s, 197, M7, »34, 
346, 379. a87, 297, 318, 333, 333 f. Set 
Eastem Questioa; Near East 

Buanov, Gcneial, governor of Nizhni 
Novgorod, 143. 

Batum, 63. 

Bavaria, 171. 

Beacons&eld, Earl of, British premier 
(1874-S0) 8, 14, 39, 97, note. 

Bebel, Ferdinand August, a leader of the 
social-democratic party in Germany, 
161, note, 183. 

Belgium, 141 f., 136, note, 139, 174 i, 
391, 195, 301, 3a4f.; attitude of Eng- 
land toward violation of Belgian neu- 
traKty, 143 i- 

Beichem, Max, Count von, German 
under secretary of state for foreign af- 
fairs (1S86-90), 116, 311 f. 

Beriin, interriew of Bismarck and Giers 
at (Sept. 7, 1886), 86; visit of Alex- 
ander HI to (Nov. ii, 1887), 347-151, 
»S3, 355-364. 

Bcriin, congress of (1878), 6, 7, 17, 33, 
61, 80, 108, note, no, r8o, note, 193, 
3"(-,3i9- 

Berlin, treaty of (1878), 33, 15 f., 38-31, 
34 f., 36, 61, 63, 93, note, 103, 107, 109, 
iwte, 113, 133, 136, note, 134, 153, 305, 
307, 3iS, 319, 333, 363, 303. 

Berlin stock exchange, 141. 

Bethnumn-Hdlweg, Tbeobald von, Ger- 
man imperial chaikcetkir (1909-17), 
316. 

Beyens, Baion, Belgian minister at Paris, 
145, note. 



Biegeleben, Rodiger, Baton von, Austro- 
Hungarian diplomatic agent and coi^ 
sul Keneral at Sofia (tSSi-87), 16S. 

Bisnarcfc, Count Herbert, German sec- 
retary of state for forrign affairs (1886- 
90), 33, 34 f-. 38, 46, note, 53, 61, note, 
100, 104, IM, 114, 136, 14s, 171, 1761 
179, 183 ft., 193, 195, too, note, 315, 
note, 313 f., 125, note, 134, 339, ^SS, 
356, Dote, 159, note, 264, note, 183, 
388, note, 394, 399 f . 

Bismarck, Prince Otto von, Gennan im- 
perial chancellor (1871-1890), and the 
army, 115 I., i3i, 137 1., 130, 141, 148, 
ijo, 156, 373, »77f., 383, 384, 306 f., 
330; speech on army bill (January 11, 
1887), 131-134, MS; Sreat speech 
(Febmaiy 6, iSSS), vii, 309-316; and 
colonies(i&S4-S5),ii, 12, 63f., loaf., 
133, 316; 'Continental system' of, 13, 
11; diplomacy ciitidsed, 316-335; 
foreign policy continued by William 
II, 3-16, 333-335; fundamental priik- 
ciples, 75 f.; League of the Thiee 
£mperors and, 16, 17 f., 55, 185-1S9; 
the Pope and, 55, 175, note; preven- 
tive *ar and, 137, 138, note, 315; on 
treaties, 215; Trifde AUianceand, 141^ 
1 56, 196; policy toward other conn- 
tries: Austria, support of, 6, 7, 9, 13, 
88, Iiof., I33f., 139, >33t.i U$i; 
156, 191, 193, I9S, >97. 198, 316, 318, 
33'r 333i Austro-German alliance 
(1879), i89f., 363, 373, 313; intet^ 
view with Crown Prince Rudcdf (No- 
vember 17, 1S87), 1630.; Balkan 
P*"!"™!*, '9-13. 38, 30-33, 46 1., 53, 
69-1*9. 131, 134, 139. 313*-; 'Bul- 
garian documents,' 312 ff., 325-228, 
241, 34s, 360, 375 f., 293-303, 306; 
correct Austrian policy in Balkan Pe- 
ninsula, 53 f.; lack of sympathy for 
Bslkan aspirations, 38, 54, 133; mis- 
conception of situatun during the Bul- 
garian crisis, 42 f., 48 f., 51 f.; indinct 
blocking of Russia in Bulgaria, So, 139, 
i34iiS*-i7o, 193, 305-365; the triple 
entente (IkcenibCT, 1887}, 366-^ 



3i4>3i8, 319-335; w<UKue of Decem- 
ber, 18S7, 376-301, 304, 311; favon 
Balkan sfdMns of influence, 51 B., 79, 
86, 104, no, 133, T15, i3g, 187, 188, 
Dote; En^utd, advuices to, 4-8; an 
Angb-Gennan alliance and, 5of,, 59, 
61 f., 81, 89; change of policy toward, 
10 £f.) 'Continaital aystem,' 11, ii; 
deiuea fricndaliip of, 13-16, 114, iio 
f., 133, 134; entangles in Trii^ Alli- 
ance tluough triple entente (Decent' 
ber, 18S7), 149, ISI-154, 156, IS7. 163, 
164, 187, 199, MS, 334, 349 B., 3S3 f., 
366-376, a8o, 38i, »88, 314-318; 
France, uses against En^and, 11, 77, 
note, 99-103; hoitility to, 6, 10, 11, 13, 
13. 16. 38, 78, 80, 90, 188, igs, MO f., 
381, 303 f., 331; widening breach with, 
57-63; war scaie of Januaiy-February, 
1887, i»9-i«. iJi. '53, 160, 171 f.,; 
war acaie of April, 18S7, 157 {., 165, 
167; nnrest in Alsace-Lorraine, 171 f.; 
Sduwebele incident, 171-184, 185, 147, 
304;Ilaly, 6df., i3oS., 155; military 
convention with (1887}, 304; Russia, 
4-9, 13, 146-, 19, 31, so, 7S. "7, iK>, 
III, 145 fi., 148, 318-333; anti-Folish 
measiuci and, 55 f.; attempted asuv 
lination of the Tsar (March 13, 1887) 
and, 160S., 181; attacks Kimian 
credit, 301-3041 «»9. »SSi »S7> 'S9, 
310; dictates to Kns^ 68; distrusts 
French approaches to Russia, iiof., 
138-163,313,3311333; keeps tie with 
Russia, 65, no, 116, 139, 133 f., 135 {., 
139, 144, i8s, 304-314, 317; the Re- 
insorance l^esty, 186-198, 200, 103, 

Black Sea, the, 154- 

Blanc, Albert, Banm, Italian ambassador 

at Constantinople (1887-91), 146. 
BleichrOder, Gennan finandei, 144. 
Blowitz, Heniy Georges Stephan 

Adolphe Opper de, Paris repteaenta- 

tive of the London Times, 140 f . 
BAcher, representative of the Orleans 

family In Fiance, 396 f. 
Booth, John, fotester, 157, 340. 
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Boania and Heixegovina, 7, le, 34, 36, 30, 
3r, 79, 151- 

Bosfdwnu, the, 333. 

Boulanger, Georges, French general and 
politician, minister of war (1886-S7}, 
60, 114, 130, 133, 137, 139. i4<»f-. 
143 f-. '43, 147, 157 f., 164. 177, 180, 
note, 187, 191, 204, 235, 361. 

Bourse of Paris, 137, 140, i4r. 

Brest-Litovsk, visit of Prince William of 
Germany to the Tsar at (Sept, 1886), 
86. 

Brignon, French beftter, 336. 

Brisson, Eugine Henri, French premier 
(1885-86), 57. S9- 

Bronsart von Schellendorf, Paul, Prua- 
n minister of war (1883-89), 138, 
te, 130, 383, 384, 340- 

Brussels, 316, 297. 

Bucharest, treaty of, between SerUa and 
Bulgaria (March 3, 18S6), 53. 

Bucber, Lothor, official in the German 
:dgn office (1864-86), 13, note, 19, 
te. 

Baiow, Bemhard von (prince from 1905), 
counsellor and first secretary of the 
German embassy at 5t Petersburg 
(1883-88), H7, 187, 346, 378. 

Bulgaria, unification of, 17-54; nip- 
ported by England, 40; byTuri(ey,4r; 
by Russia, 43; temporary settlement, 
53 f.; forced abdication of Prince 
Alexander, 63-65, 69-74; the powers 
and, 76-l39i I33i '34. r3Si "47i iSi (-> 
159, 163 f., 165 ff., 168 fi., 185, 188, 
191 L, 194 f., 197, iq8, r99, 304, 346, 
3t3i 318, 31Q; and Prince Ferdinand 
of Coburg, 305-303. 

'Bulgarian dnnunents,' the, its S., 335- 
318, 141, 345, 160, 375 1., 193-303, 3106, 
34fit 

Busch, Moritz, Bismarck's literary as- 
sistant, rs, note, 19, note, 47, 48, 63, 
173, note, 34a. 

Cabinets (En^isb), Bismarck's diitnut 

CsSarel, 344. 
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Calice, Heiiiiich, Baron von, Austro- 
Hungariui unbaasador to TUikey 
(iSSo-tgofi), 16, 4ii i33i >39- 

Canosw, Biamuck'i journey to, 55; 
Aleunder III'i journey to, 141, 351. 

C«[»ivi de C»pnn de Montccucoli, 
Georg Leo von, chancellor of the Ger- 
man onpire (1890-94), 196, note, 156, 
note. 

Camot, MS Sadi-Camot. 

Caialine Islandi, 55. 

Cartuyvek, Bdpan consul goeral at 
Sofia, 126 1. 

Catacazy, Rus^an ml" li tT at Waatung- 
ton, 197, 300. 

Central FowerB, tS, 3a, 64. 6$, 145> i53> 
258, 278, 1901 »94. 30s. 3°T. 308. 318- 
See Austiia-Hnngary, Germany. 

Charlemagne, 172, note. 

Charles, prince of Rumania (t866-Si), 
king (1881-1914), >i3' 

Chaudordy, Count de, employed by 
Flourens in appioach to En^and, 
163 f., 2JS, 236, note, 340. 

Cherevin, General, aide to Alexander III 
of Russia, 260, Dote, 264, note. 

Chiala, Luigi, 340; dted, 25, note. 

Chimay, Joseph, Prince de, Belgian min- 
ister of foreign afiaiis (1884-92), 226, 
note, 305. 

Christian, Princess, lee Helena. 

Christian communities in the Balk&ns, 
IS 2, 31 a- 

Churchill, Lord Randolph, 50, 89 f., 
gjff., 95-103. 107, 123 f., ijt, 152, 
268, 293 '.. 340- 

Climenceau, Georges Eugtee Benjamin, 
French radical politician, dted, 59, 
note, 119, note. 

Clementine, princess of Bourbon-Orleans, 
widow of Prince August of Coburg, 
206. 

Colonics, German efforts to establish, 11, 
12, tiif., 100 f., 133,316. 

Constantinople, 9, 77 f., 86, 90, 93, 94, 
95. '33. iSi. 164, 187, note, 192, 193, 
194, 199, 201, 102, note, 240, 243, 146,' 
260, 284, 390, 31S; Bismarck's view of 



a Russian occnpation, 51, 76, 237, note, 

23S. 
'Continental system,' N^xrtecMi's, 11; 

BEsnard's, 12, 16, n; WilKam II's, 

3*3 f. 
Oqienhagen, 43, 226, note, 218, 329, 141, 

242, 247. 
Coruca, 153- 
Corti, Count L., Italian ambassador at 

Constantint^ (1875-85), 14, note, 15, 

Courcel, Alphonse, Baron de, French 
ambassador at Beriin (1882-86), 341 f.; 
dted, 10, note, 61, note. 

Crimean war, 94. 

Cri^i, FranceacD, prime minister of Italy 
(1887-91, 1893-96), 215-220, 222 t., 
228, note, 234, 254, 261, 296, 304, 
309, 3i8i interview with BismarA 
(October 2, 1887), 237 ft., »40, note, 
341, 345, 349. 351- 

Cronstadt, 348. 

Cyon, filie de, journalist, 145, note, 146, 
note, 186, note, 303, note, 390, note, 
300 f-. 341- 



Dam«, Fr«df ric, Rumanian tdiXot, 298 f . 
Danube, sr, 155. 

Dardanelles, the, 13, 155, 285, 333. 
Darmstadt.retreatof Prince Alexander of 

Battenberg, interviews of 1887 at, 168. 
Dartfoid, Lord Randolph ChutchiU's 

speech at (18S6), 91, 96. 
Detndour, Antonin, historian, 301. 
Decazeville, labor unrest at, 60. 
Deines, Major von, German military 

attache at Vienna, 382. 
DdtaUck, Hans, 3, 19S, 324, 342, 351. I 

Ddcassj, Tbeophile, French minister of . 

foreign affairs (1898-1905), 144. 
Denmark, 347. ' 

Depretis, Agostino, Italian premier | 

(1876-77, i877-?8, 1878-79, 1881-87), 

315. I 

IMrouUde, Paul, chief of the Fiench | 

'League of Patriots,' 243. , 

Dieppe, meeting of Lord Salisbury aod 

Quudordy at, 235. | 



DQke, Si Qiaiiea, Kiigli>li radkml poli- 
ticiu uk) kuthw, loi, 103, 143, 167, 

'Dipkxnatkus' ktter Id I«ndon Sfonrf- 
ard (Febnuiy 4, 1887), 141 f- 

DogaU, defcftt ol Italian force by Abyv 
ankiu at (Jan. 26, 1S87), 151, note. 

Dongorita, 153. 

Dual Alliance, the, of Getmauy and 
Auitria-Hiingaiy (1879), 16, 64, 75, 85, 
87, loS, log, 110, III S.; basis of Ger- 
many's dominant position, 75. Ste 
AiutK>4jennan Alliance. 

Dunkiik, 341. 

Eastcni Questkw, the, vii, 6, 16, 44, 6j, 
66,69,90, 108, Dote, III, 118, 113, 133, 
134, M4, 131, 153, 158, 167, 311 f., 317, 
319, 331. See Balkan states, Near 
East. 

Eastern RurneHa, 18, to, 31, 13, i$ f., 31, 
34. 37. 46. +8, S3. S4. 63. 64. note, 103, 
»»S. »M. »*3i note, 241. 346- 

East Pnisua, a>5, aag. 

Ebenthal, an, note. 

F.Hfi^ ]Htftin, Hennann, Baron vod, 4~6, 
197, note, 338, note, 170, note, 371, 
399 f., 343. 

Edward Vn, king of England (1901- 
1910), 330. 

Egypt, 43. 89, Mff-. «oi, 106, "4, t»8, 
119, 131, 130, 151, 153, 1S4, »S5. »3S *-. 
3491 Egyptian convention (October 
14, 1886), 101, 199; failure of Anglo- 
Turkish convention of May 33, 18S7, 

England, 193, note; attitude toward vio- 
lation of Belgian neutrality, 141 f. 
Bismarck's poli^ toward, 4-8, lo ff., 
5of., 59, 63f., 81, 89; 'Continental 
systeni,' 13, 31; Bismarck deures 
friendship of, 13^16, 114, 130 f., 133, 
114; Bismarck entangles in Triple Al- 
liance through tittle entente (Decem- 
ber, 1887), 149. 151-154, 156, 157, 163. 
164, 187, 199. *<»5i »34, 349 ff-. 'S3 t-i 
366-376, 180, 381, j88, 314-318, 339- 
335; relatitHis with foreign countries: 
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Austria, 50 ff., 63, 80, 81, io>, 107 B., 
113, iij,i3o,ii3f., 134,334; Balkan 
Peninsula, Bulgarian crisis, 3J, 37 f., 

38, 33, 34 ff., 40, 43 t., 45 f; 47 ff-, Si, 
63, 133 f., ist f., 161 f., 164, 170, 191 f., 
'97i 307 f-> 317-314, 134, 140, note, 
341, iji, 153, 394; support of Prince 
Alexander, 71 ff., 7S-81, 88-104, 107; 
Egypt, 99-103, 106, ii4i iai> i5'. >S3. 
154, 349; Anglo-Turkish convention, 
198-301; Fiance, 161, 335, 344 f., 347; 
irritated at Fiance, 153, 301; refusal 
to oitei agreement specifically against 
France, 153; France used by Bismarck 
against EncJand, 11, 77, tiote, 99-103; 
Genoany, 13-16, 50 £., 59, 81, 89, 313, 
324, note; colonial agreements wiUi 
Germany, 62 f,, 316; Italy, 66, 8t; 
Russia, Afghan boundary difficult, 
18, 193, 197; bouodaiy protocol 
(September 10, iSSj), 11 ; boundary 
convention (July 10, 1887), 199; bos- 
tili^ to Russia, 9, 61, 113, 133, r29, 
134. iJi. iS», IS3. IS4, 191, 199. ^45. 
347, 371, 394. See Churchill, Glad- 
stone, Salisbuiy. 

Ernest II, duke of Sue-Coburg (1844- 
93), »98- 

E^nroth, Rusdan general, Bulgarian 
minister of war (1880-81), 194, iit, 
317, 330, note, 331, 231, 131, 233. 

Errembault de Dudieele, Count G., Bel- 
0an Bfflbsssador at St. Petersburg 
(1866-88), 191, note, 346, note. 

Eizenim, 330, note, 3ii. 

Eugenie, widow of Napoleon m of 
France, 199, note. 

Eusine Sea, the, 154. 

Ferdinand, prince of Saxe-Coburg- 
Kohary, prince of Bulgaria (18S7- 
1908), tsar (igo8-i8}, 206-224, '^t 
»3o. 333i 340, note, 241, 24s, 246, note, 
353, 360, 364, note, 2S3, 393-303, 319, 
333. 

Ferry, Jules, French premier (1S80-81, 
1883-83), II, 13, 57, S8, 59, 98, "9. 
i3».»77.3"- 
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Finland, 148. 

Fbcher, capt^ <A Zurich p^oe, t£i, 
note. 

Floquct, Chkilea Thomu, FkucIi {Kvm- 
ki (iaBS-89), 1S6, note, an*- 

Flooiena, £mile, French mioiita' of 
foieigD sBun (1887-88), 130, 139 f., 
i43i 144. 145. »S9. i6» U 17s. wrte, 
176, 177, 314, 116, *i8, 135 f., 144 f'l 
»47. »4«), 343- 

Fouoult de Mondion, ipy in the Fiench 
■ervke, ai6, 137, 193, 399, 300^ 301, 
346. 

Fnncc, t, 58, 59 (., Si, 99, 103, it8, iig, 
lai, 133, 13s. i9». 30I, »04, 339 f., 
33s '■■ »37 f-> »S7, 3*6, »68, 378, 380, 
note, 306, 317, 333 f.; Bismarck uiei 
ag&imt En^and, 11, 77, note, 99-103; 
Biinurck'i hostility to, 6, 10, 11, 11, 
13. 'fi, 38. 78, 80, 90, 188, 195, 300 f., 
381, 303 f,; BismAick'i widening 
breach with, 57-63; wu tore of 
Jumaiy^Febniaty, 18S7, vii, 139-149, 
IS'. »S3. i^, 171 *■; war *caie ot 
April, 1887, vii, IS7 i-, '65. '^7! »i>- 
itatinAlsace-Lomine, 171 f.; SdmU- 
bele incident, rii, 171-184, 185, 147, 
304; Trii^e Alliance and, 150-156; 
war of 1870-71, 303 f.j war acare of 
187s, 136, 138, 140, 144, 148; Bal- 
kan Peninsula, 118, 159, 163 f., 303, 
note; attempted compromise in Bul- 
garian crisis, 36, 43; Egypt, 99-103, 
106, 114, 153, 199, 300 f.; ap(»Daches 
En^and, 163, 335, 344 f., 347; irritates 
En^and, 153, 301; Germany desires 
a free hand against, 9, rS8; rdadons 
with Italy, 67, 351; rapprodiemeat 
with Russia, 56 f., 61, 66, 103, no, 
ii8f,, 137, 138, iwjf., i44-i47> 157, 
158-163, 167, 1S5, 186, 191, 199, MO, 
104, 141. 343 f-, 347, 349, 358, 361, 
964, 380, 38s, 390 £E., 300, 304, 313, 
316, 330-333- See Boulanger, Feny, 
Freycinet. 

Frands Jose^ I, emperor si Austria 
(1848-1916), i7i 30. 39, 109, III, 136. 
189 f., 196, 206, 311, note, 379 f. 



Frankfort, treaty of (^^y iO| * 
58,11 
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Franjsensfaad, conference of l^rincc AJeit- 
ander of Battenbeq and Gien at 
{18S5), 3r, 31, 24; visitofBiauatckhi 
Giersat(i886),69f. 

Fredmsborg, castle in Denmaifc, 115. 

Frederick I, grand duke of Baden, 184, 
iwte. 

Frederick in, German emperor and tang 
of PruaiiB (March-June, 1SS8), 78, 
138, 187, 33J, note, 339, note, 330. 

Fieydnet, Charles de, French minister 
of foreign affairs (1885-S6), 56, note, 
58, note, 59, 60, I03, 106, 114, 118, 
119, 130, note, 133, note, 177, note, 
199, note. 343- 

Friedrichsruh, Giers'i visit to Biamnrck 
at (Oct. 7, 1883), 31; h(Hne of Bis- 
marck, 181, 109; Crib's visit to (Oct. 
3, 1887), 337 ff., 345, wte. 351 f. 

Frib, Aage, Danish scttidar, dted, 7, Bote. 

GiJicia, 385, 388. 

Gastein, conference of (August 9-to, 
1SS6), 64, O5, note; meeting between 
William I and Fiands Joseph at (Au- 
gust 6, 18S7}, 196. 

Gautsch, German police commisaioner, 
176, 178, 183, 

Gedointeii unrf EruHurHMCEK, 4, 3ic^ 339 £. 

Geneva, ifii. 

German Em|nr«, 5. 6, 86, 114, 330, 173, 
303-335,331. See Germany. 

German foreign office, archives, 8, 344. 

Gennany, 6, 7, 13, 15, 55, iW, »4»; 
army increase, inf., 117 f-, 130, 131, 
135. 141. 148, ISO, 156. 373. 377 U »83. 
384, 306 1., 309 f., 314 f[-; cotonial ei^ 
%tip6aei, II, II, 61 [., loof., r33, 316; 
League of the Three Enperon, 8, 9, 1 1, 
13. 16, 34> >36, 158, 185; Germany 
arUter of the League, 34, 43, 46, 49, 
54; Sod^istLawof 1878,161; Tri^ 
Alliance, 65, 67, 134, 149-156, 196; 
unity of fcneign p<dicy, 3, 4, 303-335; 
secret pacts, vu; relatioiu with f<xagn 
countries: Austria, alliance of 1879, i^ 



^1 75) SS) 87, toS, 109, no, III: ff., 
133 f., nsU 15*, <89f-. »93. t97, 
162, 173, 3o8f., 312, 334; Bftlkui 
PeniuBola, 161 Biilf[amn crins, 17, ig, 
ai. a8, 33, 39, 47, SI t., 73 i-, 77-82, 
84, 86, S7, 8g, 95, loi, note, 103, 104, 
108, 112, 127, 133, 134, 13s, ijfi, 202, 
note, i05-'265, 313 f.; ttqik entente of 
December, 1887, 266-188, 294; wu 
scan of December, 18S7, 276-292,304, 
311; En^ukl, 13-16, jof., 59, 61 f., 
81, 89, 316, 334, note, 33*~33S; France, 
free huid against, 9, 188; hostility to 
Ftance, 12, 13, 14, 57 f-, ii4fi-, 188, 
19s, 300, 277, 281, a88, 310, 316, 3», 
333; war scare ol Jauuacy-FdHvaiy, 
1887, vu, 57-63, up. "o, iJi, 126, 
127, 129-149, 150, 151, 153; Schnae- 
bele incident (April, 1SS7), vii, 157, 
160, i6s, 167, 171-184, i8s, 147, 304; 
Italy, military convention with [1S87), 
304; relations with Russia, 13, 14, 15, 
56 f., 68, i»7, 133, 134, 13s, 139, 144, 
147, 243 f't 304, 318; attempt on 
Tsar's life (March 13, 1SS7), 160 ff., 
181; German colouiation of West 
Kusua discouraged, 56; attack on Rus- 
sian credit, 201-204, 2*9, »SS, "57. *S9i 
29off.; 'Reinsurance Treaty' (1887), 
186-193, 200, 203, note, 104. Set 
Austio-Gennan Alliance, Bisman^, 
League of the Three Emperon, Rein- 
suiance Treaty, Tri[^ Alliance, Wl- 
lUm I, Wlliam n. 

Giers, Nicholas de, Rusuan minister of 
foreign affairs (1882-95), i7, >8, note, 
»f., 31 i-i 33, 45 *■! 46. note, 48, 561 
note, 57, note, 68, 69, 70, note, 71, 86, 
102, 117, 134, note, i45i >46, 159, 166, 
180, e86 [., t88, 195, 209, note, 120, 
321, 336, note, 128, note, 243, 146, 248, 
357, note, 278, 283, 285, 291, 293, 29s f., 
398. 

Gladstone, William Ewart, British pre- 
mier {1868-74, 1880-85, '886, 181)2- 
94), 8, II, 12, 53,62, 26S. 

GoUet, Rent, French premier (1886-87), 
130, 177, i99i note. 
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Golden Horde, i»lgriniages of Muscovite 
princes to, 68. 

Golden H(»n, the, 302, note. v 

Gontaut-Biron, ^comte de, French am- 
bassadm at Beriin (1873-77), lo- 

Gorchakov, Alesmder, Prince, Rusuan 
imperial chancellor (1870-92) and 
minister of forngn affairs (1856-82), 
6, iSo, note. 

Goriainov, Serge, archivist of the Rua- 
sian ministry of fcaeign aSain, 138, 
note, 144, note, 145, iKile, 159, note, 
189, note, 344. 

Greeks, the, 32, 36 f., 46, 54. 

Grqtpi, Count Giuae[^, Italian ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg (1883-87), 210. 

GrCvy, Fraiig>ia Paul Jules, president of 
the French republic (1879-18S7), 114, 
i43i 14s, note, 160, 177, 277. 

GuiMhall sptKb of Lord Salisbury (No- 
vember 9, 1886), 97, 106 ff., 114, 121. 

Gtiinea Coast, 63. 

Hamlet, 133. 

Hummatiti Otto, 4, 77, note, 3x4, uote, 

344 f. 
Hansen, Julius, private counsellor of the 

Russian embassy at Paris, 144, 174, 

note, 3 18, 136, 199, 345- 
Hataf^t-Wildenburg, Paul, Count von, 

German ambassador at London (1SS5- 

1901), 50, 70, note, 89 f., 159, note, 

217, »a~i, 250. "Sit »67. 329. 333- 
Haupt, secret agent of the Prussian 

police, 161. 
Hecuba, 133. 
Helena, daughter of Queen Victoria of 

En^and, wife of Prince Christian of 

Schleswig- Holstein- Sonderburg-Au- 

gustenburg, 169, note. 
Herbette, Jules, French ambassador at 

Beriin (18S6-96), 88, loo, 114, 130, 

139 f., 160, 177, note, 178, 180, 200, 

note, 320, note. 
Herzfddt, Hans, 13S, note. 
Hofbuig, the, 281. 
Ha&mm, Hennami, 345; dted, 197, 

note. 
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CUodwlg, 
Prince voo, Genun ambuMdof iX 
Puu(i874-S5), II, 57 f., 77, note, 114; 
govcnof of Alaace-LOTiaine ( 1 88 j-94) , 
58, 137 1., 17J, 179, note, MJ- 

Hdningeu, Enut, Buon von, named 
HtKne, Grnnaa cqjUin, miliUiy 
attache at London (i8Bi-8j) and at 
Parii (1886-88), 177, note. 

Holland, 139, note, 174, 304, note. 

Holstein, Baron FriU von, actual privy 
conndllot in the polftka] and diplo- 
matic MCtiMi of the Getinan fordgn 
office, 31, 196, note, 359, note, 167, 
wte, 345. 

Holy Alliance, i6a. 

Honvedi, w6. 

Horvath, Baltliasai, Hungarian poKti- 
cian, 87, note. 

Hungatiana, 73, 84 f., 99, 104-108, iii, 
185, note, 131, 151, S06; susindous of 
ploti against Dual Mooarcby, 14; op- 
podtion to govenuneut, 30 1., 86 f . 

Bupka, 300. 

Iddeslei^, Lord, Britiali lecntary of 
state for foidgn aSain (18S6-87), 70, 
note, 91 f., ao6, note. 

Iianyi, Hungarian pditidan, 87, note. 

Itchl, jg6. 

lUly, 41 f-, S", S3, 6s B., 71, 78, 81, 98 1., 
loi f., 103, 104, 119, 110-113, 134, 119, 
141, 149-156, 164, 185, note, 191, 196, 
300, note, 205, loS f., 115-114, 133- 
341, 351 f., 354, 361, 165, note, 166- 
171, 174, »7Si »77i *8o, »8i, 391 f, 
304. 307, 309. 3H. J"7. 318. 333 f-; 
pivotal poution in Bismarck's diplo- 
mai^, 155. Set CriiiH, Tripk Alliance. 

Japan, 313. 

Jews, 56. 

Joint-Stock Land Credit Company of St 
Petenburg, 1S6, note. 

Jomini, Henri, Baton, official in the 
Bussian foreign office, 71, 157. 

Jonghe d'Ardoye, Count de, Belgian am- 
bassador at AHenna, cited, loo, note. 



Eilnoky, Count Goitav, Anatio-Hun- 
gatian minister olfordgn again (18S1- 
9S). 17. ». aj. «S f-. 33. note, 34 f.. 37^ 
41, 44. 47. 51. S3i *4ff.. 70 ff.. 79. 81, 
83 f., 86, M. note, 95, 96, 98 £., 104, 

105, 106, I08-II3, I30S., 133, 134, 

115 '•> >jti> 141, note, 146. 150 f.. i54i 
156, 163, 168, 169, 188, 194, 196, mS, 
3IO, III, 117 f., Ill, 111, 133, >37. 
"41, 345, »49, 353 f., 354, 357. »79. 38l, 
186, 187, 189; bis ' middle course,' 109. 

Eaiavdov, mcmbei of the Bulgarian 
couitcil irf regency, 6j, note, 71. 

Karl Ludwig, archduke of Austria, 
brother ot Fiands Joae)di 1, 68, note. 

Kirolyi, Alois, Count, Austio-Hnngarian 
ambacsadtw at London (1878-88), 35, 
=75- 

Katkov, Mikhail, Rusuan journalist, 57, 
68, 117, 135. 146. note, 157, 160, 18a f., 
186,341,351; dted, 8, note, 147, note. 

Kaufmann, Gcnnan forest guard, 136. 

Raulbais, Alexander Vasilevich, Baron, 
Bulgarian minister of war (18S1-83), 

Kaulbars, Nikolai Vasilevich, Baron, 



(18S6), 9t, 95, 103, 104, 117, 118, 166, 
187, 188. 

EhevenhiilleF-Metach, Count von, Ani- 
tro-HuQgaiian ambassador at Belgrade 
(iS8i-8ti), 44f., 46. 

Khiliovo, Russian ambassador at Bucha- 
rest (1886-90), 19S. 

Einsky, Count, attache to the Austrian 
embassy at London, 94, note. 

Eissingen, conference of (July 33-34, 
1886), 64, 65, note. 

Kl«n, Tobias, trial of, 173, 178, note. 

Klepech, lJeutcnanl>Cok>nel, Austro- 
Hungarian military attache at St. 
Petersburg, 178. 

Enorring, 300. 

EOchlin, French spy, conviction and 
pardon of, loo, note. 

KlUnueht ZeUtmc, 113, 116, 158, note, 
6, iwte, 113, 319, 339, 330, 331, 336, 



341) 34^, 355 f'< '6j, 365, 373, note, 
383, note, 393, 196 ff., 199, note, 351- 



Knmsier, meeting of Frtndi JoM[di tod 

Alenndei m at (August 15, il^ 

vii, 17, ao, 3S, 34. 
Kropotkin, Prince Peter, Ruimn ■ 

chit, 57. 
KiUga, police diiectoi of Piui^, chief 

of the aeciet police Abrawl, 161. 

Labouchire, qucftions of, 00 adheience 
ctf En^and to the Austro-Gennan Al- 
liance, 394, note. 

Laboulaye, Antolne de, French ambu- 
ndor at St. Petenburg (1886-91}, 144- 

Lioderbank, tbe, 39. 

Loaditunn, 173, 178, 184, 306. 

Landtag, the, of Pnuda, 141, 174 f. 

Langenbocfa, PiofetMor, German phy- 
tddan, 16S f. 

Lappaberg, Hamburg banking houM of, 
305, note 

Lucellea, Sir Fiank, British dii^omattc 
agent and consul gencnl at Sofia 
(1879-87), 106, note. 

Launay, Eduaido, Count dl, Italian am- 
bassador at Bolin (1867-93), 66, 98, 
I3T, note, 116, note, 309, note, 21$, 
note, 3iS. 

Lavtno, William, correspondent of the 
London Tima at Vienna, 356 f., 3S5, 
3*4. 3S0- 

League of Patriot* (French), 173. 343- 

League of the Thice Emperors, the, in- 
formal (r873), 6; (r88r), 8ff., 13, 16, 
17 f., 3r, 36, 39 f., 75, note. So, note, 
108, ir3, 136, 158, r63, 171, 179?., 
193, 193, r9s, 196, 197, note, 336 L, 
317; Germany arbiter of, 34, 4h 46, 
49t S3, 54; weakening of, 55, 56, 63, 
64, 6s, 185-190. 

Lebd rifle, 114. 

Leckcrt-Latzow trial (December, 1896), 
r8r. 

Ldpdg, imperial court at, indktmcnti 
and trials for treason, 173, 175, note, 
r8r, 300, note. 
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Lcmberg, Prince Alexander taken to, 69, 
TO. 

Leo Xm, pope (1878-1903), 55. 

LcopoU n, kingof Bdgium (1865-1909), 
"3> 139, 'A^t note, 395, 304 f. 

Le pritKt dt Bumarek ilmas^, 336, 
note, 301, 346 1. 

Lcssepe, Ferdinand de, French en^neer, 
159 f-, 163- 

Leydcn, Count von, German chtrgi 
d'affaires at Paris (1887), 136 f., 174, 
i75i Mte. 

•Lichnowsky school,' 4. 

Lob*nov, Prince, Russian amfausador 
at Vienna (1883-94), a86, 387, 189, 
3", 3"3' 

Lnrraine, 137, 173, 136. Su Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

Louis XIV, king of France (i643-i7r5), 
331- 

Lowe, Charles, Berlin corre^cmdent of 
the London Tima, 175, note, 346. 

Lublin, 178. 

LuduB von Ballhausen, Robert, Baron, 
Prussian minister of agriculture, do- 
mains, and forests, 346; dted, 56, 
rwte, 61, note, 61, note, 80, rmte, 113, 
note, 118, 140, note, 141, 165, note, 
169, note, 187, note, 161, note, 364, 
note, 369, rMte, 174, note, 384, note, 
305, note. 

LQttichau, Count Conrad, dted, 300. 

Lyons, Riduud, Earl, British diplomat, 
amtiasaador to France (1S67-87), 63, 
note, 145, rtote, 153, 159, note, 163, 
176 f., i9r, note, 199, note, 300, note, 
347- 

Macedonia, 36 f., 30, 36, 65, note, 333. 
MaSei, Marquis, Italian di[d(Hnat, 339. 
Magyars, tbe, 84, 95, 104, 308. &e 

Hungarians. 
Malet, Sr Edward, British ambassador 

at Berlin (1S84-95], r4i, 153 f., 150, 

»7r, a7», 334- 
Malvano, J. , director gmeral of political 

affairs in the Italian ministry <rf fmripi 

affairs, 309, note. 
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Haiie, conntcM ol Fluden, iiita4a4»« 

(rf Leopold n of Bdgiuin, niter of 

King Chuki of Rnnuuiis, 113, ja6 f., 

141, 145, 194, 195 S., 198, note. 
Mftrie, princeaB of Bourbon-Oriemni, wife 

of Prince Waldemu of Daunuk, aaS. 
'Muuel, Cliaries de,' 316, note, 301, J46. 
'Mfty Lam,' 55, 
UcdilanuKU), the, 81, loi, lai, 150, 

338, 171, note, 174; Meditemneui 

•gletnient (FebruBry^Mudi, 18S7), 

151-154. 156, 166, 187; second Med- 

itemseui tgieoDent (Deceniber it- 

16,1887), 374'- 
Mdinite, 114 {■■ i6j. 
Menges, private seccetuy to Prince 

Alemider of Bkttenbcrg, 16S. 
Mettcmich, Prince, 331. 
Uets, 183. 
Meuie, tbe, 143. 
Milan n, iMioceof Serbia (1868-81), and 

kiDK (i88»-89), 36, 37 f., 40, 44. 
Mingrdia, Nicholas Dadiau, prince of, 

198. 
Mittnacht, Henoann, Baron ytia, min- 

istei-preaideiit ^ WUrttcmberg, 47i 

165. 17". note, 347- 
Mobrenheim, Arthur, Baion de, Ruitian 

ambaswdM at Paris (1884-^), 33. 

note, 56, note, 144 f.. 159. aaS, note, 

»9".34S- 
MoMen, Beithold, biogiapher of Kil- 

»*y. 196, 347- 
Moltke, Count Hellmuth von, PmsiiaD 

field-manhal, 131, 158, 164, 181, 183, 

note. 
Montebdlo, Count de, Frmch ambtssa- 

dor at Constantinoide (1886-91), mi, 

Montenegro, 51. 

Mora^, 17. 

Mmier, Sir Robert, BritUi tmbasiador 
at St FetentHug (1884-93}, 3ii> '85. 

Morocco, 131, IS3, iSS- 

MojcctB GataU, 43, 57, 68, 13s, note, 
147, note. 

Monster, Georg Herbert, Count su, Ger- 
man ambanador at London (1S73- 



8s), 5, 8, 11; at Paris (1885-1900), ijc^ 

143. i45> note, 174, note, 318, note. 

Mutkurov, Bulffuivi nationalirt leader, 

mcnber <rf the council of itfeacf 

(i88(S), 71. 

Napoleon 1, 331; Continaital lyitem 0^ 

Niftdeon m, empenr of ftance (185*- 
1870), 13a. 

Near East, 16, 18-54, 6a-74. 81, 96, 99, 
111, 127, isg, 134, 135, note, 139, 147, 
note, ISO, isa, 153, 155, 156, 157, 164, 
166, 168, 171, 18s, 238, asi. ifig, *74, 
a68, 190, 304, 311, 329, 331, 33'- S€$ 
Balkan states, Easton Questioo. 

Nelidov, Alennder, Count, Russian am- 
bisMdor at Comtantinoide (1883-97)1 
30, note, iiS, aoT, note, 141, note. 

Nemr JTwrr, 3, 1S1, note, 334. 

Neujcan, inteipeUation of, 303, note. 

Newfoundland fislwTies, the, 153, aoi. 

New Hdmdes, tlie, 153, 301, 13s, 144- 

^5ce, 155- 

Nicholas n, tiar of Ruasa (1894-1917), 
311, note, 333. 

Nicholas Mikhailovidi, Russian grand 
duke, 24a f., 344. 

Nieter, Geoige, official connected with 
the Belgian foreign office, aa6, 337, 
as9, note, 299, 301, 346. 

Nigra, Count Costantino, Italian am- 
bassador at ViHina (1885-190^, 308, 
note, 110, note, an, note. 

NDuUsts, 161, 335. 

NQe, the, 155. 

Nt^ini Novgorod, 243. 

Nerd of BiuMels, a97. 

NorddaOteke Attgemeint ZeUmt, 85, 106, 
137. i43,note,i7S, note, 180, ao3, 119, 
2»9f., 331, as*. aS7.3Si- 

Otxrienski, Prince, director of the dum- 
cery in the RusHan minirtiy of f Mrign 
affurs (1887-90), 338. 

Obrochev, General, chief of the Ruaiaii 
general stafi, i34< 180, note. 

Old Serbia, 38. 



Oncken, Hcmuuui, 77, note, 197, Dote. 
Orlouu, bouse of, mG, 111, note, 118, 

note, 161, 191, 196 S., 300. 
Oalend, lignificant meeting of di[doiiiati 

ftt (September, 1S87), 139. 
Ottoman debt, 146. 

Paget, Si Augustiu, Eni^Ui ambassadot 
at Vienna (1884-93), *3< ^> 17> vote, 
34, 71, 106, 308, note. 

Pagny-nir-MoeeUe, 173, 176, 181. 

Pagts, Georgea, 177, note, 347- 

Pamlavism, 5, 6, 14, note, 37i A3< 77 '-. 
"3. "1. '34. 147. >8i, ais, »4'. ^43. 
168. 

Paris, 136, 318, 397. 

Paul, duke of Mecklenbutg (b. 1853), 
383. 

Pe«t, 333, 397. 

Petrovsk, 390. 

Philii^Mqiolis, txmp SHai of (Sept. 18, 
i88s),33,46,48, 54,63. 69- 

POsen, ao. 

Plehn, Hans, 7, note, 348. 

Poland, 165, note, 303, 337, Dote, 358, 
387, 191. 

Poles, the, 56, 337. 

Poaeo, 173, note. 

Plague, peace of (August 13, 1866), true 
date of teviuon, 7, note. 

'Preventive war,' 137, 138, note, 315. 

Pn>Mi<t> 55> i35i Ml, 161. 173, 360. 

Puttkamer, Robert von, Piusuan min- 
ister of tbeinterioi (1881-88}, 161, 1G3, 



Rackfahi, Felix, dted, 7, note, 370, note, 
333, note. 

Ra4)owitc, JoMpb, Count von, German 
ambassador at Coutantinople (1S83- 
93), 8, note, 157, 303, note, 160, 383. 

Rakbova, Prince Alexander taken to, 69. 

Rantnu, Cuno, Count n, counsellor in 
tbe Gcnaan foreign office (iS8d-88), 
303, note. 

lUiclaanMtipr, the, pubtkbes tbe 'Bul- 
garian documents,' 3948., 399, 300, 
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ass, asS, note, 

RekbBtadt,pact of (Julys, 1876}, 180 f., 
189 f. 

Reichstag, 115 f., iii, 118, 130, 131, 135, 
136, 137, note, 141, 143, note, 145, 156, 
161, 171 f., 183, 309, note, 373, 377, 
383, 384, 306, 309 f. 

'Rdnnirance Treaty,' the (1887), 3, 185- 
19S, 300, 301, 303, note, 304, 305, 309, 
337, 147. *S7> 386, 318 ff-, 3*1. 3"- 

Reni, Prince Alexander taken to, 69. 

Reuss, Prince Heniy VII of, Gennan am- 
bassador at Vienna (1878-94), 47, 86, 
114, 150, 151, note, 313, 314, "3t >34, 
alio, 181, 389, 393, 394, 396, 398 f., 303. 

Rhine, tbe, 147, 155, 168, 173, note. 

Robertson, C. G., 331, 348. 

RolMlant, Count Cario Felice Nicolis di, 
Italian iwinUt^y of foreign affiurs 
(1885-87), 41 f., 65-68, 98, 99, 103, 
104, III t, 113, 134, ISO ff- 

Rosebery, Earl of, British foreign secie- 
lary (t88G, 1893-94), prime minister 
(1894-95), II. 

Rothfels, Hans, 370, note, 348. 

Rothschild, home of, 186, 104. 

Rothschild, A^ibonse, Baton de, 200, 
note. 

Rouvier, Maurice, French premier 
(1887), 191, i», 33S- 

Rudolf, crown prince of Austria (b. 185S, 
d. 1889), 141, note, 15s, 163 ft., 169, 
note, 137, 139, note, 317. 

Rumania, 16, 48, 51, 53, 65, note, 79, 
133, 313, 373, 380, 198. 

Rusbchuk, 70, 333. 

Russia, 5, 6; Bismarck and, 4-9, 13, 
i4ff., 19- ". SO. 7S, "7. •«>, I", 
14s ff., 148, 318-333. 331*-; K»- 
maick's anti-Polish measures, ssl-i 
attempted ossasunation of the- tsar 
(March 13, 1887), 160 ff., 181; cndit 
attacked by Biamatd, 301-304, 'iQ, 
355, 157, 159, 330; Bisnarcfc's dicta- 
tioa to, 68; in League of the Three 
Emperors, 9, 11, 13, 56, 137, 136, 158, 
163, 179 ff., 184 f.; relaticms with 
fttdgn countries: Austria, 83, in. 
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ii8, 1J9, i3jf., ij6, 164, 1S8, 196, 
178, 304, 31J; pact of lUdutadt 
(iS76),iaof., iSgf.; BulguUn cibea, 
18-37, 4o-«, sr-SS, 63. 69. TO. 7^ f-. 
76-81, 83-'*9. 134, >3S. "M. 1*7. *S». 
156, 159, i6>f-i 164, 189, 193, ig7, 
Ml, note, M5~>65, 333 (.; blocked by 
ti^e entente (December, 1887), 166- 
388, 304, 318, 313; EngUnd, Af^uui 
bounduy difficulty, 18, 193, 197; 
bounduy [Motocol (September 10, 
1885), gi; boundary coDvention (July 
10, 18S7), i9g; boBtility of England, 
9, 63, 113, 113, 119, 134, 151, isi, IS3. 
154, 191. 199. »45. »47. 37", mm; 
France, tapptocbement with, 56 f., 61, 
68, I03, lie, iiSf., 117, iiS, iigf., 
14+-147, >S7. iS8-i63, 167. i8s, 186, 
191, 199, «», »4, »4i, 143 f., J47, 
349, 358, 361, 364, 380, 385, 390 ff., 
3°°. 304, 313, 316, 330-313; Gennany, 
Binnarck keeps tie with Ruasia, 65, 
110, ijo, lift, i»9, 133, 134, 13s, 139, 
144, i45ff-> 185, 304; Bismarck's dis- 
loyalty to Russia, 136-170; 'Rein- 
surance Treaty," 186-198, 200, 303, 
note, 304. Ste Alexander III, Giera, 
Shuvalov. 

Sadi-Camot, Marie Francoia, pi«ddent 

of France (1887-94}, 177. 
Samt-Valliei, Charles, Comte de, French 
t Berlin (1877-81), 77, 



Sabsbuiy, Marquit of, British premier 
(1885-86, 1886-93, 1895-1900, 1900- 
03), and forugn secretary (1885-86, 
etc.), i>, 33 f., 38, note, 35, 40, note, 
41, note, 481,63,63, 71^,89,90,93, 
93, note, 94, 95, 97, loo, 106 ff., 114, 
131, 133, 134, 143, note, 146, note, 
IS>, I53> [54> "ote, 156, 15Q> Dot<, 17^, 
191, note, 191, 193, 197, note, 199, 
note, 100, note, loi, 208, note, 117, 
331, 313, 135, 336, note, 145, note, 147, 
349 ff., 354, 367 r, 171 f., 175, 379, 
393, note, 394, note, 329-335. 

Salonka, 31, 390, 318. 



San Stefano, trea^ of (March 3, 1878), 

36. 
Schiemann, Tbeodor, 187, note, 349. 
Schnaebele, French police officer, 173- 

184, 336. 
Schnadick,^, 136. 
Schroder, secret agent d ftnanan ptdioe, 

161, note. 
Schwefnitx, Hans Lothar von, Gennaat 

ambassador at St Petersburg (1876- 

93), 56, note, 146, 147, note, 202, 309, 

126, note, 343, 358. 
Scott, Sr Chariee, fint secretary to the 

British onfaaaq' at Berlin (1883-8S), 

Serbia, 16, 16, 37, 38, 30, 33, 34, 36-47, 
51 f., 79, 81, 86, 113, 133, 346, 173, 
180; declares war on Bulgaria (No- 
vember 13, 1883), 36, 40, 4^, 43, 81; 
Austrian support, 36, 37 f., 39, 4°, 4i> 
4i', 49- 

Seven Years' war, 268. 

Shuvalov, Fwd, Onnt, Roaaian am- 
bastador at Berlin (1885-94), 140, 
18S-196, 198, 204, 209, itS, 319, 
note, 330, note, 321, 225, 348, 156, 
note, 359, 163, 283, 184, 393, 300, 308. 

Shuvalov, Peter, Count, Russian diplo- 
mat, 54, note, 117, 113, 127, 145, "46, 
147, 157, 167, 186, 22S, note, 293, 
320, note; ambassador at laoAaia 
(i874-7g), 339i plenipotentiary at the 
congress of Beriin (1878), 339. 

Silistria, coup ^&al attempted at 1^ 
RuBsan partittna (March 3, 1887), 
166. 

Singer, depu^ to Rociistag, 161, note, 
161, note. 

^iemiewlce, interview between the em- 
perms of Russia, Germany, and Aus- 
tria at (18S4), 14, note, 30; treaty tA 
(so-called), 336 f. 

Slivnitsa, battle of (November 17-19, 
1885), 43- 

Smolka, Dr., cited, 105, note. 

Sobranie, Bulgarian le^ilatuie, ii6f., 
305,308, 309, note, 313, note, 334, 341, 

Socialism, 55, 60; German Sodalista, 161. 



Sofia, Prince FerdiDuid goes to (Auguit 
9, 1887), an, ai3, aij, »33- 



Sp*"n. SSi 58, »J4i "74. 
SUal, (1«, Russiaii unbsMsdoi at Lon- 
dcoi (1884-1903)1 4I1 note, gi, aaj, 

Stambulov, Stephen, Bolivian natkmal- 
iit leader, president of the Sobranie 
(1884-86), Tnember of the council of 
r^rency (1886-87), prenuer (1887-94), 
71,91, aos, ao7, »8, 220, 187. 

SUtthalter, see Hohenlohe. 

SteiningeT, lieutenaat-Colonel von, Aus- 
trian militaiy attacU at Berlin, 283. 

Stettin, proposed interview betireen 
Alexander III and William I at, 125, 
)n>, 130, note, 236, 241, 242, 255. 

Stoilov, representative of Bulgaiian 
council of regency at Vienna (18S7), 
166 f., 105, 107, note. 

Stents, the, 9, 117, 146, 188, 19s, 140. 
Ste Boq>horus, Dardanelles. 

Stianski, Bulgarian minister of foreign 
affairs, 206, note. 

Straten Ponthoz, Count van der, Belgian 
ambassador at Berlin, cited, 131, note, 
137. note, 139, 160, note, 201, 202,203, 
356, 259, note, 964, note. 

Suez Canal, the, 335, 336, note, 244, 249. 

Sweden, 148, 305. 

Switz^Und, 161. 

Szichinyi, Emeric, Count, Austro-Hun- 
garian ambassador at Berlin(i87S-92), 
S», 158. 

SzAgyiny-Marich, Ladiilas, fint chief of 
section in the Austro-Hungarian 
foreign office (18S3-91}, 65, note. 

Tauscb, von, Pruuian police cumnls- 

■ioner, 178, note, t8i ff. 
Thielmann, Baton von, German consul 

general at Sofia (1886-87), 94, note, 

m6. 
Timet, Londca, 17, note, 92, note, 108 1., 

note, 138, 140, 174, note, 175, noU, 

177, note, 179, note, i8a, note, 354, 

note, 356, 385, 308, 350. 
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Tlitrd, I^etre Emmanuel, French pcen^ 
ier (1887-88), 277, 

llaia, Kokonan, CouDt von, Hungarian 
pronier (1875-90), 30, 31, 37, note, 
87i 93, 95) 105, note. 

TtMusk, 189. 

Tonkin, 59. 

Tran^lvania, 51, 337, note, 

Ticntino, the, iji. 

Triple Alliance, the (1882-1915), 10, 15, 
note, 16, 42, 52, 64, note, 65 ff., 81, 93, 
98, 104, 107, iiof., i2if., 114, 125, 
150, 185, note, 196, 199; renewal 
(February », 1887), 149-136, t66, 
"$• 337i 339> note, 140, note, 241, 
note, 145, note, 147, 149(1., 157, 261, 

372, note, 273 ff., 192, 304, 314, 317, 
318, 333- 

Triple Entente, the, of December, 1887, 

Tripoli, 98, 101, note, lai, 134, »S5- 

Tunts, 10. 

Turin, utterances of Crispi at (October 
1$, 1887), aji. 

Turkey, 9, 13, 16, i8f., 3of., 31, 36, 39, 
41, 46, Sh 53, 63, 64, note, 7a, 76, 77, 
79, 83, 84, 87, 90, id6, 107, 109, 118, 
121, i2sf., 131, iSS, 167, 191. 193. 
t94, 198-201, 308, 3IO, III, 312, note, 
aao, 321, 223, 234, 230, 231, 233, 234, 
339 f-, 34s. note, 246, 349, 266, 271, 

373, note, 27s, 380, 281, 283, 385, 304, 
313, 320, 334. See Abdnl-Hamid n, 
Eastern Question. 

Tymovo, assembly of , 116 f. 

Ursel, Duke d', 295, note. 

Uruguay, steamer, 242. 

Urussov, Prince Leo, Russian ambassa- 
dor at Bucharest (1881-86) and at 
BrusseU (1886-98), 398. 

Varna, Bulgarian port, 103-f., aao, note, 

Vamu, retreat of Bismarck, 17, iii, 
note, 366) K&hwky's visit to (August, 
1885), 17, 30; Churchill not invited 
to, 96, note, 97. 
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'Vuili, CoDte Fa*U,' >j8, note, 901, 

Vtrjttdde GMmeHichen, 164. 
VcxKincourt, French oommuiu, 136. 
VktoTU, queen of Englutd (1837-1901), 
19, 146, note, 154, 170, 101, note, 109, 



Vkfaitu, [xincett of Pnusia, 19, gs, 187. 

Viennk, confnence betiTMn Prince Akx- 
uder md Kilnoky at (1S85), lo; 
conf eiEnttt on lec^ of Prince Alex- 
ander by the Bulguiuu (1SS7), i6Sf. 

VUIaume, Lieutenuit-Cok>nel von, Ger- 
nuu) militsiy attache at Paris (iSSi- 
87), IIS, 174. 

Vbdikavka*, 189. 

Vladimir, Russian grand duke, 167, 137. 

Vlangali, aide to the Russian minister of 
foreign affairs, 71. 

VogUf, Melchior, Viscount de, em- 
ployed by Flourens to ai^uoach the 
Tsar, IS9. 

Vosges, the, 17*, note, »36. 

Vyshnegradski, Russian minister of 
finance (1S87-90), Sj6. 

Waldemar, Prince, son of King Christian 

DC of Denmark, ii6f. 
Waldemar, Princess, see Marie, princess 

of Bourbon-Orleans. 
Waldenee, Alfred, Count von, German 

quartermaster general (1S83-88), act- 



ing chief t)t the goieral staff, 115 f, 
117, r38, note, 164. iBi, 1&4, note. 

Wedcl, Count, Gennan military attache 
at Vienna (1877-87), 141, note. 

Welscbinger, Henri, Frotch biocnplKr 
of Bismarck, 173, 350. 

Wcrthrimer, Eduaid von, 350. 

White, St William, British eoviqr es- 
traordinary to TuAey (1885-46), ag, 
45- 

Wilhelmstnuse, 5. 

WUiam I, German emperor (1871-8B}, 
17, 31, 116, 130, i6s, 168, r78, f79, 
183, 187, 196. «», "Wte, no, lis, 339, 
338, IS7, 358 f., 261, 364, note, 873, 
383, note, 1S4, 306, 321, note. 

William 11, Gennan emperor (iSSS- 
1918), 3, 86, ijo, 167, a6&{., 17a, aS], 
note, 31* ff., 319 f., 334; criticised by 
Hammann, 314, note; "Memurs of 
the Ex-Kaiser," 86, note, 35a. 

Wilmowski, 179, note. 

Windtborti, Ludwig, Gennan politician, 
133. 

Wolff, Sir Henry Dnunmond, special 
ctMnmisaioner to TuAey and Egypt 
ioT arranging affairs of Egypt (1885- 



Zaniibar, 63, 100 f. 

Zur europOiKhm P^Hii, 349. 

Zurich, i6r, note. 



